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Rertections so far have shown that the modern 
arms through their increased effect in all directions 


exercise a far-reaching influence on tactics. The 
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modern armies of masses bring to the battlefield 
elements which have never before been dealt with by 
the science of war. Technics have furnished the art 
of war with means opening not only new avenues to 
transport and communication service, but taking in 
the air as a field of action as well. 

Under these altered conditions, acting and reacting 
upon each other in so many ways, the investigating 
mind, trying to trace the effects due to these new 
phenomena, is in the end faced by the question, 
whether the fundamental conditions of all warfare 
where all military action comes into play—namely, 
whether the relation of attack and defence—has not 
altered too, on account of the many means hitherto 
unknown and now used in modern warfare. 

This relation determines the nature of war in so 
many ways as to make it altogether impossible to 
deal with the art of war without being perfectly clear 
on the reciprocal effect of attack and defence. We 
must, therefore, not mind the trouble of closely ex- 
amining their mutual action and reaction. 

Clausewitz considers the defensive the stronger 
form of conducting war.* I do not share this opinion. 
I rather think we must compare attack and defence 
in a twofold manner: firstly, as a means of fighting ; 
and, secondly, as a mode of action in conducting war. 
As a means of fighting, the defence may be stronger, 
yet an offensive mode of action in conducting a war 
may prove still stronger. The conditions decisive for 
both are absolutely different, and cannot directly be 
compared with each other at all. 

If we first of all compare defence and attack as a 


* Clausewitz, ‘“On War,” book vi., chap. i., ete. 
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means of fighting, [ certainly seem to have no doubt 
of the defence being substantially superior, and having 
even gained in strength by the development of 
modern armaments. 

Glancing first at infantry action alone, we shall 
find that the greater efficiency of the rifle benefits 
the defence above all, and increases the advantages 
arising from the nature of things. 

The defender to begin with has, at least in the 
majority of cases, the choice of the position in which 
he intends to fight. He will select it so as to have 
a clear field of fire, sweep all the ground in front, and 
remain himself under cover of the ground at the 
same time. ‘This allows him to use his weapons 
thoroughly with the least exposure to himself. The 
defender always presents a small target because he 
fires lying down, and, if possible, from behind cover, ° 
while the assailant must traverse the whole field of 
attack as a target. However much the latter may 
strive to keep low, he must show himself always 
more than the defender. ‘The defender can, more- 
over, shoot more in the course of an action than the 
assailant, who must spend part of the time in ad- 
vancing ; his fire will generally be more effective 
than that of his opponent, as he is able to take 
deliberate aim, with his rifle as a rule supported, and 

- he is often in a position to note the ranges before 
the action begins; while the assailant is obliged to 
deliver his fire after most violent and fatiguing move- 
ments occasioned by the advance. The defender, 
besides, can dispose as it were of an unlimited number 
of cartridges. He can store them beforehand inside 
the cover behind which he himself is lying, and 


es 
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replenish them as a rule without much difficulty during 
the action. This advantage accrues to him from the 
choice of the position. The assailant, on the other 
hand, has generally only the ammunition which he 
carries on his person, the rounds of the killed and 
wounded being but a scanty resource. ‘The troops 
can, of course, provide themselves with ample am- 
munition before the battle begins, but the carrying 
capacity of the individual man is limited, and ammu- 
nition can only be replenished during the attack by 
reserves bringing it into the firing line. This, too, is 
of no great avail, the supports coming into action 
themselves needing their own ammunition and being 
able to carry but a small surplus for distribution. 
They will suffer considerable loss before they reach 
the foremost fighting line. This shows a further 
advantage for the defence. ‘The defender can, as a 
rule, place his supports so as to be covered at least 
against direct fire, and only to be exposed to serious 
losses at the moment they come into real action. 
The assailant, on the other hand, must bring up his 
reinforcements through the zone of fire his foremost 
line has already traversed, if he wishes to make use 
of his masses, and he must, therefore, expose them 
to losses before he gets the benefit of their inter- 
vention. 

In all these items the defender derives very much 
greater advantages from the improvements of the 
rifle than the attacker. 

The greater the range of the arms, the sooner must 
the actual deployment for attack begin ; the greater 
the space the assailant has to traverse as a target, the 
greater will be his physical exertions, and the less 
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favourable for the assailant will become the proportion 
of the number of rounds both opposing parties can 
exchange. It is, besides, all the more difficult for the 
assailant to replenish his ammunition the deeper 
the field of attack which he has to cross; and the 
ammunition spent is, moreover, then much greater, 
in addition to the greater rapidity of fire. It is even 
doubtful whether it will be always possible, under the 
present conditions, to take the ammunition from the 
dead and wounded during the hottest fire - fight. 
The advantage, also, of the fire of the modern rifle 
being more grazing than that of the old arm—giving, 
therefore, aimed fire a greater chance of hitting—is 
more especially to the benefit of the defender, not 
only because he can aim with greater calmness than 
the attacker, who is in constant motion, but because 
he is, as already mentioned, also very often able to 
note the ranges in the foreground and then fire with © 
the correct sight, whereas the attacker must always 
estimate the ranges afresh while he is advancing. 
The greater the distances at which the action begins, 
the more will this advantage assert itself, because the 
errors in estimating the range grow with the distance, 
and affect the firing at distant ranges more unfavour- 
ably than at the nearer ranges. The assailant can 
certainly ascertain with the ordinary range-finders— 
which for the rest are little reliable—the distances at 
the beginning of an action, but during the advance 
itself they are useless. The units of the assailant 
which are to reinforce the foremost fighting line will 
also, in the face of the present rifle, suffer more than 
formerly when moving into the fighting line, because 
the dangerous zone behind the firing line is greater 
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than with fire from weapons having a shorter range 
and steeper trajectory. The defender will scarcely 
feel this disadvantage, because his supporting bodies, 
as I said before, are, as a rule, behind some kind of: 
cover at least. 

The defender has, lastly, the advantage of being 
able to make a far more extensive use of artificial 
cover than the assailant, and this advantage weighs 
all the more heavily the more efficient the arms, and 
the more, therefore, the chances of greater losses. 

The side which voluntarily decides to act on the 
defensive, and is not suddenly thrown on it, has 
the chance of more or less strongly entrenching itself 
in the position occupied, increasing thereby the ad- 
vantages afforded by the country, and neutralizing 
any of its disadvantages. The attacking infantry 
can, on the other hand, create but quite hasty cover 
during its advance, this kind of cover on the ground 
as found giving naturally very little protection, and 
being of advantage under particular circumstances 
only. 

The fact that the Japanese often entrenched in the 
attack has led to the propagation of views about 
the advantages of this procedure, which, in my opinion, 
go far beyond the mark. 

it is at once clear that, if cover is being prepared 
in the foremost line during an action, and within | 
effective fire of the enemy, the intensity of the fire of 
the attacker must suffer. The losses of the latter, 
while digging, will accordingly become greater, whereas 
those of the defender will be less. If, on the other 
hand, the fire of the defence is so weak as to allow 
the foremost fighting line to entrench without serious 
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loss, it is plain that it is possible to get forward 
without entrenching. 

If in the last wars the attacking infantry has 
repeatedly dug itself into the ground during an 
action, even in close proximity to the enemy, we 
cannot at all conclude from this that this procedure 
is expedient in itself and in all situations. It rather 
follows, that either the fire of defence was ineffective 
and that, in spite of this, the assailant had not 
resolution enough to push on vigorously, or that he 
thought it necessary to secure first the ground gained 
against reverses, and to create a firm base for con- 
tinuing the attack, and to fall back on in case of 
failure. At any rate, digging into the ground by the 
foremost fighting line means interrupting the attack 
and paralyzing the will to attack. Only under the 
stress of dire necessity should this be permissible. 
The effort, however, of securing the ground gained 
and creating solid pivots in case of a reverse is 
justifiable. 

Taking these reflections into account, we come to 
the conclusion that the foremost line of the attack 
must only use the spade when, during the advance, 
a section of ground suitable for entrenching has 
been reached, and the strength is failing for any 
further advance, and it now becomes a question of 
securing, above all, the possession of the ground ~ 
captured ; therefore, during the transition from the 
attack to the defence, though a temporary defence 
only. But it will, on the other hand, always be of 
advantage for the supports—which, being in rear of the 
attacking line, cannot themselves fire and are beyond 
the enemy’s most effective fire—to entrench so as to 
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protect themselves against losses and to create pivots 
in which the foremost line can, in case of a reverse, 
establish itself when retreating.* But this kind of 
cover will always be of a very hasty nature only. 
The construction of proper artificial cover by the 
assailant is generally possible only if he makes use of 
the night, and proceeds to entrench systematically, to 
gain ground. But an expedient of this sort, belong- 
ing really to fortress warfare, is always an exception, 
and should be used only if we cannot advance at 
all in any other way. ‘This procedure is generally 
altogether out of the question during active opera- 
tions as being far too tedious. 

Taking it all in all, the benefit the attacker can 
derive from entrenching is very small ; but the possi- 
bility of creating for himself artificial cover is a real 
and substantial advantage to the defender. 

In opposition to this view, experienced and promi- 
nent tacticians, it is true, attribute to trench work 
in the attack, a very much greater importance than 
I can concede. I even find the view supported that 
broad spaces, affording no protection whatever, could 
be traversed by attacking infantry only with the aid 
of the spade, and by advancing as in fortress warfare 
from trench to trench, and, if necessary, under cover 
of night.+ I think this view goes decidedly too far. 

In my opinion it is impossible to advance by day, 

* Videv. Bernhardi, © Taktik und Ausbildung der Infanterie,”’ p. 96, ete. 

+ This view is supported in an essay which appeared in the Deutsche Revue 
in January, 1911, under the title ‘Der Krieg der Gegenwart.” This 
essay, it is true, has been written in a studied and pointed manner for a 
lay public, but lias for its author evidently an officer of high rank, who is 
conversant with the broad features of war, and entertains ideas of it which 


have been widely accepted in the German army. I shall find repeated 
occasion of joining issue with these views. 
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as in fortress warfare, without the means we have 
available there. In fortress warfare nobody dreams 
of entrenching by day within effective hostile fire. 
We slowly work forward by sapping or use the night 
to form a lodgment by surprise. There can, of course, 
be no question of sapping in active operations ; but 
should we wish to wait for the night to traverse every 
extensive open space, active operations would be 
turned into a war of positions, and the defender 
would be given the chance of strengthening his posi- 
tion, and adopting the measures necessary for its 
defence in perfect quietness. ‘Therefore a procedure 
like this can be expedient only in exceptional cases, 
such as fortress warfare ; other means must be found 
for getting over open ground in the attack. I shall 


return to this question as I proceed. Here I am 
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first of all concerned with proving that the possibility 
of creating cover in the country affords the defender 
far greater advantages than the assailant; and this 
view can hardly be contested even if a much greater 
importance is attached to spade work in the offensive 
than is attached by me. 

A further advantage accrues to the defensive by 
the use of machine guns. Conditions favouring the 
effect of that arm will generally be found only in the 
defensive. ‘The machine guns can here be brought 


into positions whence they can continue to act and 


accurately fire at known ranges without interfering 
with the fire of, or endangering, their own infantry. 
Sometimes they may fire from a commanding posi- 
tion even over their own infantry. Hostile infantry 
advancing will also often present a favourable target. 

Matters are quite different with the assailant. If 
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the machine guns are to advance with the firing line 
—that is to say, to join in the rushes of the infantry — 
they will very soon suffer heavy losses in men who 
serve the guns, and cannot make use of the ground 
when bringing up the guns and ammunition in the 
same way as the infantry. The guns are, moreover, 
obliged to fire at ranges constantly changing and 
roughly estimated, a fact which greatly militates 
against their effect. If, on the other hand, the guns 
remain behind the firing line, they will speedily be 
hampered in their fire and endanger their own troops 
in front. Good effect can only actually be obtained 
by them when there are positions in the field of attack 
that can be reached without undue loss, and from 
where the advance of the infantry can be effectively 
supported up to the last stages of the attack; when 
the guns can, therefore, fire over the heads of their 
own infantry, or when a flanking fire can by chance 
be delivered by the machine guns from a position on 
one side. Advantageous positions like these will 
rarely be found; flanking positions probably in 
smaller actions only ; and even if they exist the fire 
delivered from them will, as a rule, be of no great 
account, because it must be directed against very 
small objects lying down behind cover. Reserves — 
only, coming up into the defensive line, might some- 
times be exposed to considerable loss. 

I do not deny that machine-guns can also be used 
with advantage under favourable conditions in the 
attack ; but they are essentially a weapon for defence, 
and can generally give a full account of their value in 
defence only.) 

‘The experiences of the Russo-Japanese War have 
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materially contributed to the high value being to-day 
attached to the machine-guns also in the attack, on 
account of the Japanese having used them often suc- 
cessfully in this manner. But I think we must not 
rate the experiences gained there too highly, and, above 
all, not to generalize on them. The guns were chiefly 
used against the Russian entrenched positions in com- 
bats lasting for days. The Japanese dragged them 
along on sledges to the foremost infantry line, with the 
object of pouring a hot fire on those portions of 
the enemy’s position where resistance proved most 
obstinate. Covered behind sand-bags, they presented 
a small insignificant target ; it is said that they were 
greatly effective, and that often their fire alone made 
it possible for the infantry to advance. 'To use them 
in this manner seems possible only on account of the 
manner in which the Japanese attacked ; they slowly 
worked up their way with rifle and spade, and fre- 
quently used the night in their attacks of many days’ 
duration. And so it is more lkely than not that 
these machine-guns were chiefly brought forward 
during the night and entrenched behind sand-bags. 
On the other hand, the peculiar Manchurian country 
and its cultivation may have favoured the use of that 
arm in the attack. The plains being extensively 
covered with gaolyan, no doubt often facilitated the 
guns being moved forward. Such and similar con- 
ditions will scarcely be repeated in a Kuropean war. 
The role played by the machine-guns in the South 
African War was nothing like the above. We shall, 
therefore, do well in not over-rating the offensive use 
of that arm, as we can never go beyond the limits of 
its intrinsic value. ‘The machine-guns, at any rate, 
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cannot be looked upon as a substitute for infantry in 
attack, while in the defence they may sometimes be 
so considered. 

The relation of attack and defence being deter- 
mined by the infantry firearm, this relation is some- 
what altered by the artillery. By rendering, through 
its distant fire, the strategical and tactical initiation 
of the attack more difficult, the artillery no doubt 
benefits the defence; but the modern development 
of that arm has, on the other hand, disclosed also 
some features advantageous for the attack. All in 
all, I think we are justified in assuming that the 
artillery of to-day serves, first of all, the idea of 
attack, and facilitates the offensive. This fact is, 
perhaps, even the most important result of the 
modern development of artillery. 

The defender stands in a fixed position. His 
infantry must advance sufficiently forward in the 
country to sweep as much as possible the entire 
foreground, and to be able to fire effectively upon 
the attacking infantry. His infantry can therefore, 
under any circumstances, be reached by the artillery 
of the attack, even if it is standing behind cover and — 
jiring indirectly. This gives an immense advantage 
to the artillery of the attack, for the conditions of the 
artillery of the defence are totally different. The 
latter faces movable infantry targets which it must 
fight. 

With the means of laying the guns to-day, it is 
no doubt possible to fire also indirectly on movable 
targets, but the same effect, as with direct fire from 
an open position, cannot be obtained for any length 
of teme. When using the latter kind of fire, any 
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change in the position of the target can at once be 
accounted for by taking direct aim and following the 
target; with indirect fire it is, on the other hand, 
always necessary to alter the position of the con- 
trivances for laying; it is true, this can be effected 
in a simple and exact manner. The fire of batteries 
or brigades can in that way be uniformly transferred. 
The artillery in covered positions has moreover the 
advantage of being able to deliver its aimed fire 
quietly, not being under direct fire itself; but then 
it must be supposed that the target can be observed, 
and that the connection—often by telephone—between 
the position of the guns and the observing commander 
who is directing the fire, is working without a hitch. 
Any interruption of this connection, as may easily 
happen in war, makes indirect fire altogether impos- 
sible. 

Efforts are therefore made by the defending artillery 
to establish the observing stations as much as possible 
securely behind the batteries or aside of them. Ina 
ranged battle, however, this will rarely be feasible. 
As a rule, the observing stations will be rather in — 
advance of the artillery positions, at points in the 
country affording a good view over the field of action. 
They will, therefore, be often immediately within the 
area commanded by the hottest fire of the enemy, 
which will easily cause derangements in the com- 
munications, or loss among the observing personnel. 

To this must be added yet another disadvantage 
of the indirect fire of the defensive artillery ; only in 
the rarest cases will it be possible for this fire to fight 
the attacking infantry to the very last stages of the 

attack. Just when that infantry has come up close 
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to the position and the situation begins to be critical, 
the indirect fire will, as a rule, fail. It will depend 
on the configurations of the ground how long it can 
be continued. Gun batteries have in this respect 
less favourable chances than the howitzer batteries. 
Owing to the greater flatness of the trajectories of 
the guns, the artillery position must sometimes be 
selected far in rear of the cover and of their own 
infantry position, so as to prevent the non-swept 
ground in front of the latter from extending too far. 
Owing to the steeper trajectory of the howitzer 
batteries, they can move up closer to the cover to 
obtain the same results, and therefore make use also 
of steeper slopes. But in both cases the support by 
artillery fire will be missed by the defender’s infantry 
just at the most decisive moments, if the defensive 
artillery remains in its covered position. If, therefore, 
a thoroughly effective artillery fire is to be obtained 
against the enemy’s attacking infantry up to the very 
last stages of the attack, the defender must advance 
his guns far enough to take the attacking infantry 
under direct fire ; he is therefore obliged to make his 
artillery more or less visible. ‘This has been proved, 
over and over again, necessary in the battles of the 
Russo-Japanese War. ‘The batteries had repeatedly 
to leave their cover to have any effect at all. The 
artillery of the attack is thus in a position of direct- 
ing an observed, and therefore effective, fire on the 
batteries of the defence when unlimbering in the 
open, without having to show itself, while the defend- 
ing batteries can only fight their invisible adversary 
with sweeping and searching fire. agai 

The attacking artillery, firing indirect, has besides 
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this advantage over the defending artillery, that its 
observing stations are beyond the zone of infantry fire, 
and, if they are not discovered by the defender, are 
also beyond the zone of artillery fire, and therefore, 
as a rule, less exposed than those of the defender. 

The fact that the attacking artillery cannot be 
directly fired upon by the defender, unless the ground is 
altogether unfavourable for the former, is of special im- 
portance, and means a material tactical advantage for 
the assailant, since his artillery is the most dangerous 
enemy of the defending infantry. If the attacking 
infantry is not very superior, and is unable to make an 
enveloping attack, it will scarcely ever succeed in 
fighting down the defender’s infantry. Its attacks 
over open ground will fail as a rule. The artillery 
must pave the way and render the attacking infantry’s 
road to victory easier. It must keep down the fire 
of the defending infantry, and thus give its own 
infantry the chance of crossing, also, stretches 
of open ground.* If the assailant has also heavy 
field howitzers, their fire will very soon produce a 
crushing effect on the visible portions of the defensive 
artillery, make the infantry pivots of the defender 
untenable, and render it also extremely difficult for 
him to maintain the shelter-trenches and any localities 
he may have occupied. ‘The artillery of the attack, 
on the other hand, standing under cover, can only be 
fought by the defender, as I said before, with sweep- 
ing and searching fire—a fire therefore not very 
effective — nor will his heavy howitzers often be 
capable of doing material damage to the assailant. 

In opposition to this view, many hold that the 

* Vide y. Bernhardi, “ Taktik und Ausbildung der Infanterie,” p. 56, 
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attacking artillery, if it wishes to support its own 
infantry effectively, must accompany it, during its 
advance, with some portions at least, and this for 
moral reasons alone—because the infantry should feel 
certain it is being supported by its artillery ; the latter, 
of course, would then lose the advantage of being 
able to fire from covered positions. 

This opinion is seemingly a little out of date. It 
is a matter of course for the artillery of the attack 
to advance to within the most effective ranges of the 
enemy, and if- it does not find any covered positions 
there, it must sometimes unlimber in the open. But 
in no case is it necessary for the artillery to approach 
closer. On the contrary, it will always be more 
advantageous for the batteries, after having found 
the range, to continue their effective fire without a 
break, than to cease fire with the object of approach- 
ing the enemy closer. It is just in the decisive 
phases of the attack that the artillery must not for a 
single moment stop or slacken its fire. It is, I believe, 
wrong to think that a moral impression is made upon 
the infantry by the direct accompaniment of artillery. 
The foremost fighting line, which is concerned here « 
most, cannot notice at all whether the artillery is 
coming forward during the combat, as the artillery is 
anyhow obliged to remain always far in the rear of it. 
The best moral support for the attacking infantry is 
when it sees shrapnel and common shells bursting 
without a break over and within the enemy’s line, 
enveloping it in smoke. But a disagreeable and 
discouraging effect is sure to be produced, if, just at 
the critical moment, the artillery fire ceases or grows 
weaker, on account of the batteries changing positions, 
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for the artillery is there to shoot and not to drive 
during the attack. At the beginning of the action the 
artillery must no doubt move up close to the enemy ; 
during the. action it will generally do well to remain 
in position. That special circumstances may lead to 
this principle being departed from, and to batteries 
pushing even right. into the infantry fire, is of 
course possible; but it will generally be advisable, 
for the sake of effect, not to accompany the attacking 
infantry immediately, but to leave to the artillery the 
advantage of firing uninterruptedly from the covered 
positions, quite apart from the fact that the batteries 
while advancing may very easily lose their mobility. 
Another argument may also be advanced against 
the opinion that the co-operation of the artillery 
actually causes the attack to be superior. We may 
insist upon the fact that the attacking artillery, before 
it can turn on the defender’s infantry, must fight 
down the latter’s artillery, and that therefore the 
infantry combat must at first be left to itself. The 
author, too, of the essay, “ Der Krieg der Gegen- 
wart,’* is of the same opinion, and it cannot be 
denied that in manceuvyres as well as in war, so far as 
all experience there shows, the artilleries mutually 
attract each other. The artillery of the defender has, 
moreover, as apparent from our discussions hitherto, 
a lively interest in fighting down the artillery of the 
attack. An artillery duel will be often enough the 
result under these circumstances. Yet in spite of 
this I think that the artillery, and before all the 
artillery of the attack, must do all it can to avoid 


* Vide footnote, Vol. II., p. 8. 
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such a duel as much as possible, and as a matter of 
principle. 

With the effect of fire of to-day, that party is 
evidently at a disadvantage whose artillery can be 
observed by the adversary. The natural consequence 
of this fact will always be that both opposing 
artilleries will first of all try to occupy covered 
positions. If in such a situation they engage in 
fighting each other, they can only use sweeping and 
searching fire against each other, and from that we 
cannot hope for any material success, especially not 
against batteries provided with shields; the result, 
moreover, would be a tremendous waste of ammu- 
nition, which would very much better be applied to 
other tactical purposes. It will therefore be wiser, as 
a rule, to abandon fights of this nature, which depend 
too much on chance. 

The artillery of the attack should rather, from the 
outset, see its task in combating the enemy’s infantry, 
and only fire on hostile artillery when either the 
effect of the latter becomes particularly dangerous to 
the attacking artillery, or to portions of the attacking 
infantry, or when the defending artillery shows itself 
in open positions. The artillery of the defence, on 
the other hand, will, as a matter of principle, likewise 
do well not to enter into a combat with the invisible 
artillery of the attack, as promising so little success. 
Of course, its mainginterest is to fight down the 
hostile batteries, but it has little chance to do so 
successfully. It will therefore generally be content 
with commanding, first of all, the roads by which 
the enemy is approaching, and then fighting as long as" 
possible the attacking infantry from covered positions. 
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It will deal with hostile artillery only if there is 
some chance of doing so successfully, or if there is an 
absolute need: for it. If the artillery of the defence 
is obliged to show itself in the course of the action, 
the shields will give it some protection against hostile 
artillery ; but if it is opposed to heavy howitzers, it 
must try to escape their effect by frequent change of 
position. This will be no easy task. 
Matters would be different, I think, if from balloons 
we succeeded in reconnoitring the position of the 
batteries behind cover, and in observing and correct- 
ing the fire directed against them.* The South 
African War has proved that this is possible from a 
balloon; but that it should be feasible to observe 
continually the fire of all the batteries in action on a 
modern battlefield in this manner, and to keep the 
Observations so distinct from each other that the 
necessary corrections can be effected in accordance 
with the observations made by the balloons, is highly 
improbable on account of the mass of bursting shells, 
and on account of the danger the balloons are exposed 
to from the enemy’s balloons and also from his artillery 
fire. A spasmodic and disconnected observation from 
balloons, on the other hand, cannot be looked upon 
as a decisive factor at all. From all this I believe 
that we cannot attribute any special importance 
to the artillery duel in a modern battle, and that 
therefore the fact cannot be denied that the artillery 
of to-day serves first of all the idea of attack, while 
the defender will only derive full advantage of his 
batteries if he knows how to assume the offensive. 


_ * In France some fliers have lately successfully watched the fire soak 
targets behind cover. 
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Whether the superiority of artillery in attack is 
large enough to counterbalance the superiority of 
infantry in defence is a question difficult to decide 
theoretically. The state of affairs in each case will 
always weigh considerably in the matter. I think, 
however, that the defence will on the whole derive 
from the superiority of infantry fire greater advan- 
tages than will the attack from the superiority of 
artillery fire. 

The infantry forms the bulk of the armies. It 
decides everything. All the other arms are merely, 
therefore, an aid to it. This consideration alone leads 
to the conclusion that the superiority of infantry is the 
decisive factor. ‘To this we must, however, add that 
the superiority of fire of the defending infantry asserts 
itself under any circumstances, while the possibility 
of the artillery of the attack making use of indirect 
fire depends on the ground. Sufficient covered 
positions will certainly not be always found in the field 
of attack. Large portions of the attacking artillery will 
often be obliged to unlimber in places where they can 
be fought. The defending infantry can, moreover, — 
protect itself against the fire of the attacking artillery, 
as we have seen, by field fortifications; but there is 
no protection worth speaking of to be obtained for 
the attacking infantry against the infantry fire of the 
defence. All these considerations seem to confirm 
my views, which, moreover, are supported by experi- 
ence. I have already mentioned, in another place, 
that the losses by infantry fire are always greater than 
those by artillery fire, and military history also shows 
that infantry has always been the decisive arm. 

To cite but one example that this state has not 
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been altered by the modern arms either, we need only 
point to the South African War. The English artil- 
lery was so tremendously superior to that of the 
enemy that it was constantly able to devote its 
energies to fighting the hostile firmg lines. Yet, in 
spite of this, it never succeeded in overwhelming the 
Boers. ‘The Boers rather remained tactically superior 
to the English infantry up to the end of the war, and 
over and over again they defeated the attacks of their 
much stronger opponents in spite of an overwhelming 
artillery fire. In the Manchurian War, too, the 
attacks of superior Japanese infantry, supported by 
a manifold superiority of artillery, again and again 
failed in the face of the defensive fire of the Russian 
infantry when resolutely determined to maintain itself. 

The defensive action of the 1st Siberian Army Corps 
in the positions of Magetun, in the Battle of Liaoyang, 
to quote but one example, shows clearly this relation 
of the arms to each other. 

If we take into account all these considerations, as 
might be proved conclusively by further examples from 
military history, we arrive from sheer necessity at the 
conviction that the defence is by itself, and especially 
also, owing to the effect of modern arms, the stronger 
form of action—that is to say, is superior to the attack 
in a given space, where both parties are frontally 
opposed to each other, and that the attack needs, 
therefore, nwmerical superiority to counterbalance the 

advantages possessed by the defence. 

If in attack we are superior in artillery, the infantry 
‘superiority need not be so great as otherwise, and 
inversely. But it will never be possible to determine 
theoretically what the best proportion of the arms to 
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each other should be. We can never be too strong 
in attack. This holds good for infantry as well as 
for artillery. 

The preceding discussion apparently drives us to 
the conclusion that the defence is altogether stronger 
than the attack, and so in warfare as well. In war 
combat ultimately decides everything, and if defence 
is superior in combat, defence seemingly ought to 
have the greatest chances of success. Clausewitz, as 
I have mentioned before, has actually arrived at this 
notion too, but, of course, from the point of view of 
a defence conducted offensively. I am, nevertheless, 
of a different opinion ; nor do I believe that, from the 
superiority of the form of combat, we can infer the 
same superiority in the mode of warfare. 

The advantages of the defence culminate in the 
possibility of making full use of the ground, and in 
the more effective delivery of infantry fire over a 
field carefully selected, and from behind cover. The 
advantages of the attack, on the other hand, originate 
essentially from the “proud privilege of the initiative,” 
from its operative mobility, and from the moral 
factors brought into play by it. It is but rarely 
that battles are fought purely frontally ; it is but 
rarely that the assailant will allow the defender to 
make use of all the advantages afforded him by the 
defensive form of combat ; and it is but rarely that 
the moral forces will balance each other. We there- 
fore must compare attack and defence not only as 
a form of fighting, but we must also consider both as 
a mode of conducting war in their reciprocal effect, 
before we can form a final judgment on their true 
value in war. 
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The assailant, as a rule, has a free choice in the 
selection of the direction of his attack. The defender 
generally not knowing this direction, must prepare to 
meet, if not all, at least the most likely enterprises 
of the enemy. He cannot distribute his forces in the 
best way to suit a definite case. He is always rather 
in a certain sense obliged to occupy a position of 
readiness ; and not before the direction of attack is 
discerned, and he has ascertained how best to meet it, 
can he put his troops in motion accordingly. ‘The 
assailant has, therefore, a double advantage. Firstly, 
he can prepare his enterprise with a distinct end in 
view, and employ his whole force in compliance with 
a uniform plan; and, secondly, he can, as regards 
time, space, and tactics, make use of the time the 
_ defender needs for reconnoitring, making up his mind, 
and initiating his counter-measures. He thus gains 
a start not easily retrieved. But with the choice of 
the direction of attack, the further advantage is con- 
nected of being able to concentrate and use effectively 
a great numerical superiority in the decisive direction 
before the enemy can arrange his defence in sufficient 
strength. We can further conduct the attack so as 
to prevent the special advantages of the defence from 
asserting themselves. By enveloping a flank of the 
enemy, by threatening his line of retreat, or by 
attacking him in flank (though we thereby give up 
temporarily our own lines of communication), we 
force him to fight outside the country he had selected 
for his battlefield, and sometimes to execute a change 
of front under the pressure of a decisive attack. 
Sudden attack and surprise, choice of the direction 
of attack, with all the advantages accruing from it, 
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gaining space and time, threatening the hostile lines 
of communication—these have ever been the advan- 
tages of the offensive mode of action. _ 

In contrast with this, the defender has, apart from 
the effects of arms, certainly in general all the advan- 
tages of ground in his favour. For meeting an attack 
once recognized as such, he has, moreover, to traverse, 
inside a tactical or strategical defensive position, 
shorter distances than the assailant who intends to 
envelop or take him in flank; yet both advantages 
are only conditional ; their worth is extremely fluc- 
tuating. The advantage of ground can only fully 
assert itself if the assailant is obliged to come in the 
direction locally most favourable for the defence, and 
attacks the front chosen by the defender ; the advan- 
tage of the shorter roads only if the direction of the 
enemy’s attack has been discerned in time. We 
cannot, therefore, count these two advantages as safe 
factors, and, indeed, so little can we do so, as the 
chief advantage of the attack is based on the very 
fact that the defender, as proved by experience, 
when opposed by an energetic and clear-sighted 
assailant, is too late, as a rule, with his counter- 
measures, in spite of the shorter roads, and unable to 
make always full use of the advantages of the ground. 

Now, the advantages accruing to the attack from 
all these conditions are increased and enhanced by 
the enormous moral superiority due to the attack. 
Clausewitz is not inclined to concede this to the 
attack from the very beginning. But this probably 
is for the most part due to his dealing with a defence 
throughout conducted offensively. But if we merely 
consider the offensive and defensive as a mode of 
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action, which I think is the only proper way to do, 
we surely arrive at a different result. 

There is in the attack itself a force that carries 
away everything, and puts in motion from the outset 
every mental faculty and moral power, and, by 
directing them all to one single object, incites them 
to the highest exertions. ‘The defender, on the con- 
trary, remains at first engaged in the calmer occupa- 
tion of watching and waiting, in the enervating un- 
certainty of what the enemy is going to do, and 
whether it will be recognized in time. But when he 
is ultimately obliged to act, he does so generally 
under the pressure of the full knowledge of facing 
superior power, resolution, and energy, and an enemy 
who has already gained a start over him in space and 
time, the importance of which it is difficult to esti- 
mate. The pure defence is of a passive nature; it 
will often be productive of the greatest endurance, 
of the most heroic devotion, but it is wanting in the 
positive object which turns resolution into action, 
and raises the will to its highest pitch. It is only 
when engaged in positive action with a definite 
object that the highest performances are developed, 
and so firmly is this fact established that the defence 
itself is obliged to assume the offensive if it wishes to 
assert itself permanently and gain positive results. 

There is one quality above all in man which is of 
_ the utmost importance in all warfare, and really 

benefits the attack exclusively—boldness. 
Fortune smiles upon bold commanders before all 
others. ‘They are the men who have filled the pages 
of the world’s history with their proud achievements, 
and gave the laws to their time. They seem to 
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enthral fortune by a powerful charm, and only 
succumb where with insolent conceit they try to 
trespass the limits of the possible. That this is so 
lies in the nature of things. 

Of all psychical qualities boldness harmonizes most 
with the nature of war—that is, striving to attain the 
utmost. Its superiority is due to the fact that bold- 
ness is one of the qualities rarest found in men, and 
that an extraordinary strength of will and character 
is needed to keep it active under the pressure of 
responsibility and danger unavoidable in war, espe- 
cially for the commander. The effects of superior 
boldness come, therefore, always as a surprise. They 
find the adversary unprepared, and thereby not only 
establish a moral superiority, which soon will exercise 
a paralyzing influence on every portion of the hostile 
army, but which will, moreover, turn into a gain of 
time and space that is of inestimable value in war; 
for in every single case the time necessary for the 
counter-measures of the party surprised and the de- 
moralization it suffers benefit the bold assailant, which 
he can take advantage of both in space and in tacties. 
It scarcely needs pointing out that a bold conduct: of 
war cannot be always absolutely sure of success. 
But failure is then not due to the nature of bold- 
ness, but to other factors. It may be through 
a totally wrong appreciation of the whole situation 
which led to enterprises impossible in themselves, 
or through accidental and other effects which 
equalized or excelled the superiority established by 
boldness. The superiority of boldness seems to me 
in general incontestable. Nobody would dream of 
placing Fabius Cunctator above Hannibal, though 
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the former perhaps saved Rome, and the great 
Carthaginian failed to conquer it. It will enter 
nobody's head to declare Schwarzenberg the greater 
general in comparison with Napoleon, though the 
latter ultimately succumbed, and lost, with the war, 
at the same time the army and his throne. 

It therefore proves a lasting principle in all warfare 
that it must be ruled by boldness, if the latter is to 
be justified by itself—nay, we can extend at once this 
principle by saying that above all the weaker party must 
conduct the war with boldness. The weaker, before 
he can think of success, has to neutralize a surplus of 
force possessed by his opponent; as a rule, he can 
attain this only by superior boldness, by which in- 
calculable factors of force will accrue to him. 

Clausewitz, too, assigns to boldness, among the psy- 
chical forces active in war,* a particular importance. 
He calls it the noblest of virtues, the true steel which 
gives the weapon its edge and brilliancy. “Let us 
admit in fact,” he says, “it has in war even its own 
prerogatives. Over and above the result of the cal- 
culation of space, time, and quantity, we must allow 
a certain percentage which boldness derives from the 
weakness of others whenever it gains the mastery. 
It is, therefore, virtually a creative power.” And 
yet for him it is not the martial quality surpassing 
all others, for when opposed to prudent caution he 
thinks it is always at a disadvantage. 

Now, I cannot share this conception, which is 
intimately connected with Clausewitz’s whole views 
on war. We are still waiting for the proof of the 
correctness of this conception. I fail to see how the 


* Clausewitz, ‘On War,” book iii., chap. vi. 
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superiority of caution can in any way be substantiated. 
At any rate, we can never call it a creative power. 
It -wants the positive, the active element; it doés* 
not create new values as boldness does; it is by its 
nature more submitting. Even if we would take. 
caution to mean at the same time foresight, bold . 


, foresight would by itself be always superior to 


prudent foresight, because boldness can be- prudent, 
and if prudence is bold, well, then it becomes 
boldness. 

So everything seems to me to centralize on establish- 
ing the superiority of the offensive mode of action. 
This opinion is also amply confirmed by experience ; 
for the latter always shows anew that the defence 
is absolutely obliged to make use of offensive means 
for counterbalancing the natural superiority of the 
attack, whereas offensive warfare does not necessarily 
need defensive means for obtaining its objects. 

If now, by reason of these reflections of a general 
nature, we fix our glance in particular upon the con- 
ditions of modern war, it is seen that there are 
elements in them showing that the superiority of 
offensive warfare under modern conditions is greater 
than formerly. 

Above all, it is the size’of the mid-EKuropean 
armies of to-day which gives a decided advantage 
to him who is conducting war offensively, an advan- 
tage which asserts itself in tactics as well as in 
strategy. 

The greater the masses concerned, and the broader 
the front on which they must therefore deploy for 
bringing their weapons into effect, the longer time 
will, naturally, all the intended concentrations and 
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changes of front take, because the distances to be 
covered grow with the size and spatial extension of 
the troops; the more difficult it is, accordingly, ,to 
bring all the troops at the same time into action. 
This difficulty is enhanced by the fact that with 
“the ‘growing masses the march technics and supply 
arrangements become more intricate, and on their 
part limit the freedom of movement. Certain pre- 
parations are always needed for moving large ae 
as was pointed out in separate chapters.” 

All these circumstances benefit the offensive vit 
of action, because the advantages of space and time 
originating from the initiative grow in the same 


ratio as the difficulties of moving masses. If the 


assailant has once succeeded in concentrating a 
superior mass against a portion of the enemy’s 
defensive position, the counter-measures of the 
defender will take all the longer time, the greater 
the mass which he must move, the broader the front 
on which it has been distributed, and the more the 
assailant has succeeded in taking him by surprise. 
Even the simple operation of shifting reserves 
behind the defensive front becomes more difficult 
the more extended the front; the danger of their 
being too late grows with the distances. This was 
apparent in 1866 and 1870-71. I need only mention 
the Battles of Koniggratz and St. Privat. In the: 
later wars this has manifested itself still plainer. In 
the second part of the South African War the Boers 
were always obliged to quit their extensive positions, 
often thirty to forty kilometres in extent, the moment 
they were turned by the English cavalry, because 


_* Vol. I., book ii., chaps. vi. and vii. 
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it was impossible for them to bring up the reserves in 
time to oppose the enveloping troops; and in the 
Russo-Japanese War the same difficulty was clearly 
manifested. If, in spite of this, the Russians repeatedly 
succeeded in bringing up their reserves in time 
against the attempts of the Japanese to envelop them, 
it is due only to the fact of the Japanese having been 
numerically too weak for enforcing rapid successes. 
Their attacks lasted so long that time was nearlyalways — 
left to the Russians for adopting their counter- 
measures and delaying the enveloping columns long 
enough for reinforcements to come up, with which, 
however, the Russians then never attempted to en- 
force victory. It is little likely that conditions such 
as those prevailing in Manchuria could be repeated 
in future. 

We must rather anticipate that in a future war, 
which will be conducted with still larger masses than 
were those in the Russo-Japanese War, the attacks 
will, on the one hand, come off very much quicker 
than in the latter, and that, on the other, the difficulty 
of shifting strong reserves behind the front will still be 
considerably greater, in spite of all the modern means 
of transport. 

The difficulty of carrying out unforeseen move- 
ments of masses will be incalculable, when it is not 
only a question of shifting reserves, but of a more or 
less decided change of front, as might be enforced by 
the assailant through an enveloping or a flank attack. 
The Battle of Mukden is somewhat of a guide for. 
judging about shifting troops in this way. Here a 
new front had to be opposed to the wide enveloping 
attack of Nogi’s army, which necessitated a partial 
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deployment towards the flank. Comparatively few 
troops only were, however, involved in this movement. 
But should it once become a question of changing 
front with a modern army in the same way as the 
Austrians had to do at Leuthen, a movement like 
this would last for days, and the assailant would have 
the chance of beating the hostile troops arriving in 
succession one after the other with superior numbers. 
«... An army of 100,000 taken in flank can be 
beaten by 30,000 men,” says Frederic the Great. 

And so indeed with the growing masses the chances 

of an offensive mode of conducting war grow at an 
wcreased ratio. 
_ But a further advantage accruing to the assailant 
from the present conditions consists in his being able, 
in a deliberate attack at least, to employ his best 
troops in the decisive direction, while the defender, 
not knowing the main direction of attack, must 
oppose him with the forces immediately available at 
the front attacked. Owing to the great difference in 
value of the troops of a modern army, this advantage 
may sometimes be of decisive importance. If we 
bear in mind what good and reliable troops have 
achieved at all times against less disciplined troops, it 
is easily conceived how important a proper choice of 
troops is when a decisive action is involved.* 

I think I have now considered the relation of 
attack and defence from every point of view, and do 
not see what other point could be adduced one way 


* General Freiherr v. Falkenhausen, in his work, “ Flankenbewegung 
und Massenheer,” engages in the decisive attack an army consisting of 
reserve troops, and at the same time exacts from it the greatest march 
performances. From my point of view such a measure does not seem 
expedient. It could have been avoided, too. 
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or the other. I can therefore summarize the result of 
these reflections to this end : that the defence as a form 
of fighting is stronger than the attack, but that in the 
conduct of war as a whole the offensive mode of actzon 
is by far superior to the defensive mode, especially 
under modern conditions. “It is always better to 
act offensively, even if we are inferior in numbers. 
The enemy is often bewildered by boldness, and 
allows advantages to be snatched from him,” writes 
Frederic the Great to Louis XV., and it is surely 
somewhat conclusive if we are one with him in 
military questions. 

The dictum on the superiority of the offensive is of 
fundamental importance. It rules the whole domain 
of the art of war; it must determine all action in war 
and for war, to-day more than ever. But this cogni- 
tion, if we wish to count upon military successes, 
must go hand in hand with the knowledge that the 
attack, tactically, is infinitely more difficult under 
modern conditions than at any time before; that the 
assailant, where he intends to enforce the decision, 
needs a very considerable superiority, and that it is 
the duty of strategy to insure him this superiority. 


CHAPTER II 
LINEAR TACTICS AND TACTICS ORGANIZED IN DEPTH 
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Ir we must demand of strategy to concentrate the 
numerical superiority needed for the attack in the 
decisive direction, it is the duty of tactics to use this 
superiority in action in the most decisive manner. 
It is only when every portion of the troops become 
active that they can put in their full vigour to assure 
victory. 

If we have more men than the enemy, then there 
are two methods of making use of this superiority. 

VoL, I. 33 8 
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Kither we engage all the forces at once and thus 
assert our greater numbers from the very beginning, 
or we engage them in succession, so that the same 
men of the weaker adversary have always to deal 
again with fresh forces, and must therefore ultimately 
succumb. The first method leads to an extension of 
front, and the second to greater organization in depth. 
Special circumstances of the situation will often 
oblige us to use one or the other mode of attack. 
But apart from such cases, we can also give preference 
to one of them as a matter of principle, and consider 
it the more suitable of the two having regard to 
armament and mode of fighting. Tactics have ever 
swayed between these two extreme views, varying at 
times between one and the other—views which in their 
further development have over and over again proved 
untenable. But if we succeed in discovering the law 
of this development and to enforce it in practice, it 
must also be possible to arrive at reasonable tactics 
founded on the nature of things, and meeting all cir-— 
cumstances so long as we fight at all with firearms 
under modern conditions. The past must serve us” 
here, as it has done before, as a guide for the future. 
Since the time that firearms were invented, the 
tactics of infantry have assumed all kinds of forms. At 
first a few men only were furnished with muskets, 
supporting with their fire the advance of the actual 
fighting bodies. But when the firearms became more 
and more improved, the value of the new weapon was. 
soon recognized, and at the same time it was dis- 
cerned that the fire would best assert itself if as many 
muskets as possible could be brought simultaneously 
into action, which is only feasible in line. And soa 


: 
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gradual change was made from the deep and massed 
bodies to more linear formations. The Swedish King, 
Gustavus Adolphus, was the first to organize the 
infantry in three ranks, giving thereby decisive effect 
to fire action. The work was continued on this 
foundation and the linear tactics gradually developed, 
until it reached its highest fame and greatest per- 
fection in Frederic the Great’s time. 

But the drawbacks of this system could not be 
mistaken for any length of time. The forms of 
manceuvring were extremely rigid, which was more 
especially felt with large bodies. The armies were 
almost entirely restricted to a plain without obstruc- 
tions; the men advancing erect and in closed ranks 
presented an excellent target and suffered heavy 


_ losses, particularly after the artillery had improved, 


and became effective at long ranges. ‘The impulsive 
force of the weak line, in spite of the second line 
by which it was followed, was all the less when 
penetrating the hostile position the more its ranks 
had been thinned by the enemy’s fire during the 
advance. For this reason Frederic the Great began 
to strengthen the wing with which he attacked by 
an advanced echelon. And the long unwieldy lines, 
unable to execute readily changes of front, and to 
develop towards the flank any fire worth mention- 
ing, became too easily the victims of cavalry charges, 
especially when the cavalry succeeded in taking 


~ them in flank. 


The fighting formations of infantry were solely 
meant to deliver frontal fire, and did not take enough 
account of the other factors of success, namely, 
mobility, effect of numbers at the decisive point, and 
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cover against losses. A reaction was bound to set in, 
and this was brought about at first, not, as so often 
happens in human affairs, by a full recognition of the 
faults, but spontaneously as it were, and then going 
to an extreme. 

More by necessity than by the demands of a 
recognized principle, some tactics developed during 
the French Revolution, which tried to meet the 
defective training of the undisciplined soldiery of the 
Republic. To keep these troops better in hand they 
were formed in solid columns. The concentrated 
fire of the rigid lines was replaced by the individual 
fire of skirmishers; they extended on the ground, 
where they found cover at the same time; and it soon 
became apparent that this fire was not only ex- 
tremely effective, but that the mobility and power of 
manceuvring of the troops was also increased by the 
column formation ; that the latter afforded the neces- 
sary depth and impulsive force for the attack, that it 
was at the same time able to act towards the flank, 
and resist the charges of cavalry much better than the 
line. The new tactics, moreover, allowed every kind 
of country to be used. The fire-force was now, of 
course, partly latent in the depth of the column, as 
only the foremost ranks were able to shoot ; but the 
fire of the skirmishers was generally sufficient against 
the targets which linear tactics presented to them, 
and which were almost helpless, and at their mercy. 

When next the opponents of the French adopted 
the same tactics, the skirmishers certainly gradually 
increased in numbers, but there was no inducement 
for any fundamental change in the tactics. The low 
rate of fire and short range of the muskets permitted 
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movements in columns without entailing undue losses. 
Nor did the effects of artillery absolutely cause this 
formation to be abandoned ; in this way shock tactics 
developed which ultimately put fire again into the 
background. The idea expressed by these tactics was 
that we would be able to reach the position attacked, 
and enforce the decisive issue by the great weight 
of the mechanical shock quicker than would be 
possible for the defender to demoralize or crush the 
attacking columns; that no matter how many men 
in the foremost ranks would be killed, the mass press- 
ing behind them would for all that reach the hostile 
position. The failure of the attack in mass of d’Erlon’s 
Corps at Waterloo illustrates this idea in the clearest 
manner. 

But in spite of this, the same notion about tactics, 
though not in its extreme forms, remained essentially 
the same, even after a considerable improvement in 
firearms was effected by the introduction of percussion- 
muskets as well as of rifled small arms and guns. 
These improvements were first practically tested in 
the Crimean War, and in the Italian campaign of 1859. 
Nobody, however, knew what deductions to draw from 
the new achievements for the future, and so the 
Austrians went into the campaign of 1866 with the 
old shock and column tactics. 

Prussia, however, had meanwhile taken the decisive 
step of introducing the needle-rifle and breech-loading 
guns, a step which completely revolutionized arma- 
ments and tactics. 

In the same way as once before the thin firing- 
lines of the linear tactics had completely broken down 
in the face of the fire of skirmishers and of the shock 
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of the columns, now in their turn the assaulting 
columns of the Austrians succumbed to the fire of the 
Prussian firing-lines. With the needle-gun and its 
crushing effect the importance of the firearm came 
again to its own; and then came the desire of return- 
ing to linear tactics, though not in lines of closed 
ranks, but in lines of skirmishers. 

Prussia certainly did not at once fully realize the 
importance of the new armaments. In 1870 the 
opinion was still widely spread in the army that the 
column was as yet the real fighting form of infantry. 
At St. Privat the Prussian Guards had to pay with 
streams of blood for this error. Gradually, however, 
while the war was still proceeding, the true nature 
of the new tactics came to be recognized. It was 
perceived that the line was the only possible form for 
fire action, and that the column was merely a forma- 
tion for movements and concentration, from which 
the fighting-line must be fed, and by which the 
impulsive force of that line might be strengthened 
during the assault. In this sense the Prussian com- 
pany column tactics developed, which became typical 
in all armies. 

But matters did not rest there with these results o 
theory. 

The more the effects of firearms, with their greater 
range, greater rapidity of fire, and greater flatness of 
trajectory increased, the more we felt inclined to look 
upon the fire-fight as the sole decisive factor in 
modern battle, and to neglect all other elements of 
victory. The experiences of the latest wars, which 
were fought with modern arms, seemed to confirm — 
this opinion. And in this way we have arrived again 
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to-day, as at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
at extreme views and formations; we believe, as in 
the days of the former linear tactics, that we can do 
entirely without depth ; and we try again to assert or 
equalize superiority only by prolonging the front. At 
the same time the greater effect of the arms obliges us 
to adopt looser formations and to make a better use 
of natural and artificial cover. This produced the 
modern linear tactics in skirmishing lines. Overrating 
the effect of fire has led us again to lose sight of 
the other elements of successful attack. ‘The bloody 
lessons of the Boer War were forgotten over the 
successful attacks of the numerically weaker Japanese, 
who had fought the enemy, whom they had enveloped, 
in lines extending longer and longer. It was over- 
looked that if the Boers gained their successes in 
the defence in the face of quite obsolete tactics, 
‘the Japanese had only defeated troops tactically 
not their equals, and singularly badly led, and 
therefore we are not justified in drawing general 
tactical conclusions either from the one or the other 
of these two wars. But that is just what was 
done. After the Boer War we at first came to 
overrate to some extent the defence, and thought it 
necessary—in Germany, at least—to give the attack 
the chance of gaining the ascendancy over the fire of 
the defence by the so-called “ Boer tactics.” ‘This 
fad, which was only too apt to break completely 
the backbone of the attack, has meanwhile fallen into 
oblivion. But after the experiences of the Man- 
churian War, we have now got into the other 
extreme ; we have arrived at greatly wnderrating the 
_ defence, and this view still prevails to-day. 
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“The Russo-Japanese War has proved that a 
simple frontal attack on the enemy’s position may 
very well be successful,” writes the oft-mentioned 
author of “ Der Krieg der Gegenwart.” He is cer- 
tainly right in this. It would be contradicting all 
historical truth, should we pretend to question this 
dictum, because frontal attacks have not succeeded 
at all times. But the tactical deductions which 
the author derives from this assertion, the way he 
imagines the frontal attack to be carried through, 
and the over-estimation of the material elements of 
attack at which he arrives, are curious. 

It will repay us greatly if we examine his views 
a little closer, because they have been widely accepted 
in the German army and strikingly characterize the 
nature of the tactical views of to-day. They show 
us modern infantry tactics in an extreme form; and 
are of particular importance also for the reason that: 
the conventional modern strategy is built upon them. 
These views culminate in the doctrine that the attack 
needs less than ever to be organized in depth, that 
reserves must be looked upon as a downright dis- 
advantage,* that tactical salvation is alone to be 
looked for in the extension of fronts, and that, there- 
fore, enveloping the enemy was the only chance of 
asserting superior numbers and insuring victory. 

‘‘ Tf we do not wish to reduce the number of com- — 
batants to that of former times,” writes the author of 
the “ Krieg der Gegenwart,” in support of his views, 
“the looser dispositions will lead to enlarging the 

* Field-Marshal Graf Haeseler has also always held that reserves were 


superfluous and injurious, tactically, at least. I have not become aware 
of how he substantiates and justifies this view. 
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front. Its extension will become still greater if we 
try to bring into effective action as many rifles as 
possible. This will be feasible without detracting 
from the power of attack or defence of the troops, 
since it is agreed that few skirmishers can now do more 
than many could formerly. Not till the final assault 
with the bayonet is delivered must the reserves, after 
following steadily behind, move into the loose front 
line.” The front line is, therefore, to be followed by 
more lines at distances not too great. “ They are to 
replace casualties, fill up gaps, be ready to meet the 
unexpected, and act as reserve.” But by reserves are 
obviously meant here only the supports following 
immediately behind the front line, for it is expressly 
stated in the further course of the discussion: ‘“ As 
the action can anyhow be conducted with compara- 
tively few men only, to despatch strong supports, 
which from want of space will find no cover, would 
only increase the losses”; and at another place it is 
said: “The rapid-firing, long-range rifle has been 
invented for the very object of replacing numbers of 
the former rifles, and for meeting all demands, if only 
the necessary ammunition is available. Instead of 
accumulating behind the front reserves which must 
remain inactive, and will be missed at the decisive 
spot, it is better to look after the replenishment of 
plenty of ammunition. The cartridges brought up by 
motors form the best and most reliable reserves. All 
_the troops formerly retained to bring about the deci- 
‘sion must now from the outset be led forward to 
attack in flank. The stronger the forces which can 
be brought up with that object the more decisive the 
attack will be.” 
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In one respect these views are no doubt correct. 
The performance of the individual marksman is to-day 
certainly very much greater than formerly. But this 
performance having increased in the attack as well as 
in the defence, the effects to some extent neutralize 
each other, and there is not the slightest reason for 
the assumption that, owing to the improvement in 
firearms, we are able to carry out the attack success- 
fully to-day with less skirmishers than formerly. The 
mere consideration that the improvement in firearms 
chiefly benefits the defence, leads to the opposite con- 
clusion. The- remainder of the author’s views, it 
seems to me, can be proved to be at fault, too. He 
wants to bring about the decisive issue by envelop- 
ment, but he does not intend to carry through the 
attack against the enemy’s front; yet we must 
‘under any circumstances engage the front,” and also 
“advance against it.” The old prescription is there- 
fore repeated, which is laid down in our Regulations : 
A. decisive flank attack with a synchronizing attack 
against the front. 

The question then naturally arises: What are the 
real prospects for carrying the enveloping attack to 
- a successful issue? What better prospects than the 
attack against the front does it hold out? The 
author’s theory must answer this question satisfac- 
torily before it can be proved correct. 

The envelopment alone promising success in the 
attack, according to the statements in the German 
Review, we must assume that the defender will 
naturally count upon such an attack and prepare him-— 
self to meet it. He will, therefore, oppose to the 
enveloping columns of the assailant a new front which 
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the latter must force by a frontal attack, as experience 
has always taught us. For what reason this attack is 
now to have more prospects of being successful than 
one against the original hostile front is difficult to 
conceive. At the most we can grant the assailant 
the advantage of the ground, being, perhaps, here less 
favourable to the defender, than on the actual front 
he had selected. But this advantage, too, is of a very 
problematical nature, for since the defender can count 
upon the envelopment as an event that will occur as 
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a matter of course, he will have selected and prepared 
his ground here also. The attack itself must in any 
case be carried through according to the same 
principles as any other frontal attack; therefore, 
according to the tactician of the German Review, 
with comparatively few men and without reserves. 
If we approve of this tactical view, the envelopment 
could then lead to nothing else but to a still further 
extension of front, opposing which the defender can 
also always prolong his line further and further, until 
ultimately on both sides the last man has been spent. 
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Factors of tactical superiority which could decide the 
issue, virtually do not exist for the assailant if he pro- 
ceeds in this manner. Only in the one case where 
the defender has formed a defensive flank, there is 
theoretically the possibility of asserting a certain 
superiority and concentration of fire opposite the 
vertex of the hostile position. This advantage will 
in reality often prove illusive too. 

It is therefore an absolutely erroneous conception if 
we think that the nature of envelopment with a 
simultaneous frontal attack affords the assailant a 
superiority by itself. Rather the opposite is true. 
The defender being superior to the assailant in a 
frontal attack on account of the effect of modern 
arms, he can spare more forces in front than the 
latter, and consequently meet the envelopment in 
superior force; he has every prospect of being 
victorious at the decisive point in the face of just this 
form of attack. The only possible objection—of the 
envelopment coming as a surprise, thus preventing the 
defender from adopting his counter-measures in time— 
must be dismissed from the outset, as we can only 
talk of a surprise if the defender has to reckon with 
different possible forms of attack. But this, as we 
have seen, is not the case, since, according to the ideas 
of the author in the Review, the envelopment is the 
only form. of attack promising any success at all. 
The main forces being destined from the beginning, 
according to this idea, to engage in the flank attack, and 
with no reserves, there is no chance either of making 
use of favourable opportunities likely to be recognized 
in the course of the combat. We see that this theory 
of attack is more likely than not to lead to defeat, for 
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it is only when the defender is kept in ignorance 
about the direction of attack that he can be surprised, 
and the advantages of the attack can assert them- 
selves. 

As faulty as the author’s theory of envelopment 
is his conception about the importance of reserves. 
“Motors full of ammunition” are positively the 
worst possible reserves of the assailant; they do 
not help him at all. The attacking infantry, con- 
cerned here above all, can only use the number of 
rounds for executing the attack which they were able 
to carry at the beginning of the action. New rounds, 
as we have already shown, can be brought up only to 
a limited extent by reserves, and the motor-waggons 
themselves being unable to follow into action, 
eannot replace these reserves. The fighting troops, 
moreover, do not spend ammunition alone, they also 
spend physical and moral strength, and suffer losses. 
This consumption of force and men cannot be made 
up by any amount of ammunition. For this we need 
absolutely real reserves which can take the place of 
the men whose strength is spent. The fundamental 
views upon which this idea of a modern action is 
built, are therefore, no doubt, erroneous; it is, on the 
contrary, perfectly plain that the superiority in attack 
cannot assert itself by merely prolonging the fronts 
for envelopment. 

It is true the “ modernization” of infantry attack 
‘is not carried everywhere to that extreme, as is done 
_by the author of the essay quoted ; such views have, 

nevertheless, widely taken root, and exercise a far- 
reaching influence on tactics. The strength of the 
tactical defence is, as a rule, underrated in a manner 
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which is not without danger. This is clearly apparent 
on our present-day manceuvre-fields. Over and over 
again we see attacks carried out and succeeding, 
which, being made without material superiority and 
without sufficient organization in depth, try to be 
effective merely by extending the front and envelop- 
ing the enemy, and which would miserably break 
down in reality. 

We have again completely come back to-day to the 
linear tactics which have the same defects as those in 
1806, and must collapse before an enemy who knows 
how to take advantage of their weakness. We have 
adjudged to the attack quite arbitrarily the same 
force of fire as to the defence, which is superior in 
this respect, and we have even arrived at the totally 
contradictory opinion of infantry and machine guns 
being able to gain in the attack superiority of fire 
over an opponent of equal strength, and to open the 
road to victory with this.* It is high time that we 
should break with these dangerous principles and try 
to arrive at some offensive tactics more in harmony 
with the nature of things of to-day. 

If we survey the development of fire tactics since 
Frederic the Great, we soon become aware that, apart 
from imponderable moral factors, the success of the 
attack rests on two things: on the effect of fire and 
the force of shock. Whenever one of these factors is 
developed at the cost of the other, we invariably find 
that the attack breaks down. The thin lines of the 
linear tactics gave way before the shock of Napoleon's 
columns, and the attack in mass at Waterloo failed in 


* «Exerzier Reglement fiir die Infanterie,” paragraphs 170 and 388a. 
No mention is made there of any likely co-operation of artillery. 
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the face of the skirmishing fire of the opponent, as 
did the assaulting columns of the Austrians when 
facing the fire of the Prussian needle-gun. But when 
force of fire and shock supplement each other, when 
they harmoniously co-operate with each other, the 
attack is sure to be successful. The Prussian Guards 
attacking in double columns at St. Privat were only 
able to achieve success opposite an even weaker 
adversary by suffering the most terrible losses. The 
3rd Army Corps, fighting at Mars-la-Tour in company 
columns, overthrew the far superior enemy. On the 
harmonious co-operation of the force of fire and shock 
is founded altogether the nature of fire-tactics, as far 
as I can judge. That is its law; to make this law 
prevalent is the problem of tactics; but the one- 
sided development of one factor must always lead to 
failure, which has been shown by history. 

We must remember that the attack can never lead 
to victory by fire alone, but that force of shock is 
needed as well; that the line is, on the other hand, 
the only possible form of fighting for infantry, and 
that, owing to the improvements in firearms, the 
defence has gained enormously in power of resistance. 
Taking these circumstances into consideration, we 
must adopt some tactics organized in depth without 
falling into the error of column and shock tactics, and 
without sacrificing the advantages of linear tactics 
more than is needed. At the same time we must 
learn to spare in the defence more forces than 
formerly, and to engage in the attack numbers 
altogether different from those hitherto customary 
and in vogue*—numbers which can certainly become 


* An example of the estimation, in vogue in the German Army, of 
the relative strength of attack and defence is afforded by the last day of 
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effective only if the available surplus of force is 
engaged by degrees against the same opponent and 
on the same front. Of the necessity of such a mode 
of action, which is imperative as a matter of course 
by the law of development, we can still further con- 
vince ourselves if we try to realize the picture of a 
modern offensive action, and keep in mind that the 
defence is the stronger form of combat.* 

It is mathematically impossible for the assailant to 
bring into action on the same front more rifles than 
the defender. If the latter is provided with the 
necessary number of rounds, which is possible in the 
defence, the assailant can only, during a comparatively 
short space of time, maintain a fire anything approach- 
ing the same strength as that of the defender. The 
closer he gets to the defender, the more cartridges he 
will have spent, the weaker will therefore be his fire. 
The more skirmishers the assailant extends on the 


the Emperor’s maneeuvres in 1909. As far as I was able to ascertain, the 
defender had engaged three divisions on a front strong by itself, and 
covered by the Tauber ; only one division was echeloned for an offensive 
couriter-stroke. The assailant, on his part, attacked the whole front with 
strong forces, paying due attention to the principle of the regulations that 
the co-operation of a frontal and enveloping attack afforded the best means 
of insuring victory. One corps only was left for envelopment, which, 
moreover, did not take a turn wide enough, causing, thereby, portions of 
the corps to be involved in the attack of the hostile front. Both parties 
had thus engaged far too strong forces in the holding attack in front, 
being, therefore, too weak on the flank to be attacked decisively. The 
assailant ought to have kept his left wing at a minimum of strength behind 
a mask, and enveloped the enemy’s left flank in greatly superior numbers, 
and the defender, on his part, ought to have ocenpied his front as weakly 
as possible, and to have echeloned his main forces on his left flank. But 
the distribution of the troops, as it actually was, from what I have heard, 
shows that the strength of the defensive, and the difficulties of the attack, 
were, on both sides, underrated. 
* Vide Vol. I1., book iii., chap. i., p. 21, 
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same front, the greater will be his losses ; on the 
other hand, the better the cover under which the 
defender is lying, the more skirmishers he can extend 
without having to fear undue losses, and all the 
stronger will be his fire. If there is plenty of 
ammunition provided, as there ought to be, by the 
foresight of commanders, the intensity of the fire can 
be increased when the assailant approaches closer. 
The latter, as we have seen, can only replenish his 
rounds with great difficulty and to a_ limited 
extent. Moreover, he is usually obliged to com- 
mence the actual development of his attack in the 
open plain at 1,500 metres from the position; this 
demands the greatest physical exertions from the 
men, who perhaps have had a long march to the 
battlefield before entering the zone of fire. In this 
way the disparity in force of the assailant and de- 
fender will continue to increase as the attack advances. 
As we have seen, the supports, too, moving into 
the firing-line suffer considerable losses before they 
themselves come into action, and the reserves follow- 
ing in the rear are injured by artillery and distant 
infantry fire. 

These difficulties, of course, will not be the same 
everywhere. If the country affords good cover, we 
shall be able to cross it with less exertion and losses 
than if it was completely open. The supports, too, 
will often find cover in the country which the firing- 
line itself is unable to use because it cannot fire from 
it. We can, on the other hand, lessen the losses to 
some extent by the tactical formations. At the longer 
distances, where the effect of our own fire is. slight 


whilst the enemy’s may already become effective, 
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especially the fire of his artillery, we can advance to 
within effective rifle range in loose skirmishing lines,* 
filling up this line to its greatest density by other 
lines rapidly following each other. The losses will be 
thereby materially lessened. But at decisive ranges 
all such and similar expedients fail ; nothing is then left 
but to push forward with bodies of some size, cost 
what it may, and nothing in the world can rid us of 
the fact that the fire of the assailant loses its intensity 
much more rapidly than that of the defender, and 
that the impulsive force of the attacking troops must 
fail quicker than the power of resistance of the de- 
fender. It is not only a question here of material 
loss and physical exhaustion, but also and above all 
of a slackening of the moral tension and failing of 
nerve. Many men will stay where they are from 
moral exhaustion, especially when their officers have 
fallen. It is useless to deceive ourselves about this 
in an arbitrary manner. And so, as a rule, long 
before the hostile position has been reached, the 
moment will arrive when the supports directly follow- 
ing in rear of the foremost line have been used up, 
after having carried into the firing-line not only fresh 
rifles and cartridges, but also some fresh moral 
impulse. The troops may also have often crowded 
together behind cover that is likely to exist, gaps 
will have formed in the firing-line, and the strength 
for further advance will fail. Then fresh troops must 
be engaged which, on their part, must carry the attack 
forward, and if these have been used up as well, then 
again fresh troops, until at last the goal is reached. 


* The English firing-lines repeatedly advanced in the Boer War to 
within effective ranges, with the skirmishers at thirty paces interval. 4 
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Saying an attack has come to a standstill is almost 
the same as saying it kas failed. 

An example approximately similar to this was the 
storming of St. Privat. The offensive power of the 
Ist Guard Brigade, when they were at first engaged, — 
was very soon exhausted to such an extent that it 
made the idea of capturing the village single-handed 
impossible. At about 400 metres from the enemy the 
brigade came to a stop. The last time I visited the 
place a long row of graves still clearly indicated this 
line in the fields. The brigade had, moreover, crowded 
together towards its left flank because the ground 
there seemed to afford some cover. Through this 
a large gap was created between the troops of the 
Ist Guard Brigade, which were advancing north of 
the high road, and the Emperor Francis Guard 
Grenadier Regiment, which was fighting along that 
high road. Into this gap were thrown at first the 
2nd Guard Regiment, to carry the attack forward. 
Yet neither these troops were able to reach the object. 
The 4th Guard Regiment was then next engaged on 
the left, followed afterwards by portions of the 
45th and 48th Infantry Brigades. Largely superior 
artillery was also concentrated on the village, and 
it was only then possible to storm the place after our 
own troops had suffered most serious losses and the 
enemy comparatively few, and this in spite of the 
-most pronounced superiority of fire of the defender. 

The whole of the above description makes it almost 
palpably plain how perfectly futile it will be, under 
modern conditions, to undertake an attack “ with only 
a few men” and without reserves. The greatest depth 
is rather what is wanted, with a front sufficiently 
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developed at the same time... That, which under the 

stress of the moment was done at St. Privat quite 

unsysternatically and in a very unsuitable manner, 

must, in a modern offensive action, be systematically 

prepared and carried through; and we must, at the 

same time, bear in mind that—the conditions otherwise 

being equal—the difficulties will still be very much 

greater than on August 18,1870. Firstly, the efficiency 

of the arms is to-day altogether greater than at that 

time; and, secondly, the defence of the village was | 
then completely passive, a mode of action we can 

scarcely count upon meeting again in future. If 
Canrobert, instead of always throwing fresh troops 

into the village itself, had echeloned reserves behind 

his right flank and rushed forward with them at the 
decisive moment, the attack would have been obliged 

to engage still greater forces than became actually 

necessary. But in a future war we must, no doubt, 

reckon with an active defence. This we have to take 

into account in our measures for the future. 

We must first of all engage in the foremost line, 
making full use of the space available, enough distinct 
units, abreast of each other, as we think are needed 
according to the situation, to insure the requisite 
depth for carrying through the attack without neces- 
sarily causing a mixture of, at least, the larger units. 
Behind this line we must, even at the risk of some 
loss, bring up more lines, in such a way as to be 
within supporting distance, and ready at any moment. 
to carry the attack forward if the bodies fighting in 
front of them are used up before success has been 
achieved. Lastly, reserves must be kept in readiness: 
behind the flanks, echeloned if possible, to ward off 
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hostile counter-strokes. In thisway we must arrange 
that, in spite of all the losses, victory will be enforced. 
Anyone who should think that great tactical suc- 
cesses can be achieved in modern war without staking 
a great deal of human life, is, I believe, very much 
mistaken. The dread of losses rather will always 
entail failure, while we can assume with certainty 
that those troops who are not afraid of losses are 
bound to maintain an enormous superiority over any 
others who are more sparing of blood. “Blut ist ein 
ganz besonderer Saft.”* Where it is shed deliberately, 
and with a purpose, victory will be the prize. 

Whether we shall, with the mode of attack described, 
succeed in gaining superiority of fire over the defender 
by repeatedly engaging fresh forces against one and 
the same defender, will depend on the circumstances 
of each case. We cannot rely on it. Yet conquer 
we must by the shock of the mass, which actually 
pushes the defender from the piece of ground 
he is holding, and by the moral impression the irre- 
sistible advance will produce on the defender, as 
experience tells us, especially if accompanied by an 
intense fire from guns and rifles. 

Such an attack, consisting of a relentless advance 
of. the firing-line, followed by the assault, will cost 
enormous losses, but in an equal measure it will shake 
the morale of the defender and wring from him, in 
pursuit, the same or greater material sacrifices than 
‘the assailant has suffered during his advance; and, 
above all, such an attack will succeed. The unavoid- 
able sacrifices will not have been made in vain, as in 
the case of an assault made with insufficient strength 
; * Bloodjis a peculiar liquid.—Goethe’s Faust, part ii— TranstaTor. 
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and which ultimately failed. If in a war of to-day 
we have resolved upon the attack on a strong position, 
we must be aware—and there is no help for it— 
that we cannot escape without the heaviest sacrifices, _ 
and that we therefore commit a crime in entering 
upon such an attack without collecting all the 
forces available, and by such means making sure of 
success as far as that is in our power. Attack must 
be synonymous with victory; and to see that it is 
so is the business of the art of operation and of 
tactics. 

This seems to alter the view, too, that the battlefields 
of the future will extend beyond all limits. On the 
contrary, I believe that, considering the proportion of 
the number of men to space, the limits of extension 
have been reached, and have even frequently been 
transgressed in the East-Asiatic War. One has the 
impression that the troops repeatedly spread in such 
a manner as to seriously jeopardize their chance of 
achieving their task. The Russians, as well as the 
Japanese, have again and again taken up ground 
for which their numerical strength was inadequate. 
On the one side it was the fear of being enveloped, 
and on the other the effort to envelop, which led to an 
excessive extension. 

The author of “ Der Krieg der Gegenwart ” holds 
this extension to be a thing necessary and inherent in 
modern development. “The force of circumstances,” 
he says, ‘the natural striving after cover, and for 
all that the wish to make use of the excellent arms, 
have been productive of these long fronts in action. 
It cannot therefore be doubted that what has mani- 
fested itself in the Far East will do so again in a 
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Kuropean War. The battlefields of the future will, 
and must, therefore, assume extensions quite different 
from those we have known in the past.” In opposition 
to this, lam of opinion that it was, above all, the fear 
of being enveloped, which, in Manchuria, as well as in 
South Africa, led to these long fronts in action, 
that an offensively conducted defence will again 
soon produce shorter fronts for the fighting-line. 
A counter-weight will, moreover, be found against 
the tendency of undue extension in action by the 
necessity of organizing the attack in depth, and 
that army no doubt will gain a tremendous start 
which deliberately, and intentionally, organizes its 
tactics in depth. 

No definite formations for infantry attacking in 


depth, can be laid down by hard and fast rules. 


They must assume a shape rather suitable for each 
case. The forms will often differ in the same attack 
according to the ground and the enemy’s fire. The 
principle must be to bring, on the one hand, as many 
rifles as possible into action, and on the other to 
avoid, as much as possible, useless losses. 

At the distant ranges we shall therefore, as already 
stated, often advance to within effective range of the 
enemy with a line loosely extended, and fill up this 
line with supports constantly sent forward and ad- 
vancing likewise in loose open order, always striving 


at the same time not to mix the units. If the fore- 


most line is once solidly established, it must according 
to circumstances work forward by rushes, by crawling, 
or running, pouring out an uninterrupted stream of 
fire at every new halting point. The nearest supports 
adopt the same procedure, but drawing together 
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behind any existing cover, and spreading out again 
for renewed advance according to circumstances. 
They may also hurry forward in small groups from 
one cover to the other. The supports further in rear 
move in like manner, when, and as far as they have 
to cross ground swept by fire. The reserves following 
still further in rear, advance in close formation as far 
as the ground and the enemy’s fire admit, therefore, as 
a rule, perhaps in march columns or in files. As often 
as the ground affords cover, and circumstances admit, 
all portions of the attacking troops in rear are collected 
in units and freshly reorganized, with the object of 
re-establishing the influence of the officers, and of 
raising the morale. In this way all press irresistibly 
forward. The losses in the front line are at once 
made good from behind; the nearest supports are 
always kept at their full strength from behind; every 
support in front is reinforced from behind, and ammu- 
nition is constantly brought forward by the supports 
from behind. The last man still able to fight must, 
if possible, have moved up to the firing-line for the 
assault.* ‘The foremost line must only make use of 
the spade if it can no longer advance, and wishes to 
hold the ground gained. But the bodies in rear 
entrench, as a matter of principle, to create pivots 
in case the foremost line is hurled back. ‘That line 
must then, supported by these entrenchments, cling to — 
the ground captured, and try to hold out until fresh 
forces can be brought up from behind for a renewed 
advance. Even,an assault that has failed must always 
present a step forward to victory. + 

It need not be repeated here that the artillery must 


* Vide v. Bernhardi, ‘Taktik und Ausbildung der Infanterie,” pp. 74, 
etc., and 93, ete. t Lbid. 
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facilitate the infantry’s attack and assault with every 
means available. As many guns as possible must be 
directed against the front attacked, and here, too, 
organization in depth must be adopted, if the space 
does not suffice for deploying the whole artillery 
available on one front. First of all, as many gun- 
batteries as possible are moved into the position best 
suited, if necessary, with reduced intervals, and, if 
possible, under cover. Further in rear the howitzer 
batteries will be placed, which, owing to their curved 
trajectory, are better able to fire over the front lines 
than other guns are able to do. If commanding 
ground exists we can also fire from behind over the 
artillery line in front with shrapnel shells from guns. 
If possible the heavy howitzers, too, should take part 
in the action; for it is not only a question of inflicting 
losses, but also of destroying likely entrenchments of 
the enemy, of demoralizing the enemy by the powerful 
detonations, and of making it impossible for him to stay 
any longer in the position, especially in the firing-line. 

If the enemy makes a counter-attack, all batteries 
in its neighbourhood must direct their fire upon it, 
and some of them, at least, must rapidly change 
position from which they can, if necessary, pour a 
direct fire on the attacking infantry of the defender. 
If they have been standing, hitherto, in a covered 
position it will not be difficult to effect a change; 
nor must losses be shirked at such moments; every- 
thing must be directed only upon attaining a most 
rapid and ample effect in such situations. It is the 
critical moment for the assailant ; the hostile counter- 
attack must at all costs be delayed sufficiently for 
the reserves in rear to come up and advance on their 
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part for attack. Everything must then be done to 
support that attack. It is by the victorious defeat 
of this hostile counter-attack that our main attack 
becomes possible. 

Now as regards the defender, his hope of success 
is based on two factors: on the effect of his frontal 
fire, and on the success of his counter-offensive. 

For those troops who are charged with the pure 
defence the forms of linear tactics are imperative. 
Here it is merely a question of attaining the greatest 
possible effect of fire. Special organization in depth 
is, therefore, not necessary. Only enough reserves 
must be behind the firing-line, covered as much as 
possible, and near at hand, as are thought necessary 
to replace probable losses, and raise the moral strength 
where it shows signs of giving way in the fighting- 
line. Here, on the other hand, large quantities of 
ammunition are needed; here they form really an 
excellent reserve; for to maintain superiority of fire 
in such a way as to make it physically impossible for 
the attacker to gain ground—on this rests the pros- 
pect of success of a pure defence. The artillery must 
co-operate with this object, too, in the manner we 
have previously discussed. To carry out this task 
it must, in case of need, be brought up right into the 
firing-line, so as to have if possible a direct effect. 

In contrast with the troops charged with the 
defence pure and simple, the general reserve of the 
defence must be grouped and commanded in accord- 
ance with the principles of attack, but the procedure 
must be suited to the peculiarity of the situation. 
It is not advisable to advance with the reserve straight 
to the front, as such an attack would be bound to 
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come under effective shrapnel fire. We must, there- 
fore, either attack from the flank over ground as 
a rule not swept by hostile artillery, or we must, 
where this is impossible, push the attack from the 
rear of the position, choosing with this object the 
moment of weakness of the assailant when he has 
just penetrated into the position, and has not yet estab- 
lished himself in it, and his artillery is, perhaps, also 
just engaged in hurrying forward, having at the 
moment suspended its fire. 

The offensive reserve must be formed up ready 
behind cover. It must be organized, to some extent, 
in depth, so that several lines can follow behind each 
other, but not actually in depth as great as in the 
attack, the reserve of the defence not having to 
traverse so great a fire-swept zone until it comes 
into action as the assailant. The final crisis of its 
action will, moreover, not be long before it arrives. 
It being here chiefly a question of acting rapidly 
and taking the enemy by surprise, there cannot be 
any thought of gradually building up the firing-lines ; 
they must from the outset come into action in full 
strength. ‘The supports must follow closer behind 
the firing-line than in real attack, so as to be able 
to move at once into it. This will be possible all the 
more readily since, at first at least, they will have not 
much to fear, as a rule, from the enemy’s shrapnel 
fire. 

It being mostly here a matter of short vigorous 
advances, the artillery, which accompanies the counter- 
attack, must also take this fact into account. It 
must strive to come rapidly and vigorously into action 

in force, and in these efforts it must not shun any 
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losses. It must be fully alive to the fact that a counter- 
attack of the defence is not, if possible, to come off as 
a long-drawn fire-action is meant to, that is to wear 
down the enemy by degrees, but that it is here, above 
all, a question of gaining space, of impulsive force of 
infantry lines, and of actually pushing back the enemy. 
The infantry can only achieve this by a rapid and 
ruthless advance, and if the counter-attack comes as 
a surprise, it will be able to advance without suffering 
undue loss, because the opponent must first adapt 
himself to the new situation. But the first condition 
is that he should be overwhelmed by the hottest 
possible fire of artillery, which will force him to 
adopt new formations under a hail of shrapnel fire. 

If the counter-attack is made from the inside of the 
position, as was repeatedly done with the best of 
success at Woerth, the artillery will be able to solve 
its task in the simplest manner, without fear of being 
molested by the hostile artillery. The artillery of — 
the defence is placed ready inside the position, and 
opens fire at known ranges the moment the assailant 
appears in front, the infantry :reserves at the same 
time storming forward without a stop, the various 
lines following close behind each other and disregard- 
ing all loss, become as it were an attacking column in 
a modern formation which has paid due regard to the 
effect of fire. 

Combination of linear tactics and tactics in depth 
of this kind, which is applicable to all conditions of 
fighting and ground, is the salvation of infantry. 
No victory can be gained by merely forming the 
troops in lines as advocated by the modern extremists ; 
for, although the infantry, when formed in that way, 
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develops the greatest possible fire-force in front, it is 
yet wanting in that persistent physical and moral 
force demanded, more than ever, by the modern 
combat—-namely, the force of shock, which continues 
to remain a necessary element in attack, no matter 
what the arms are. Nor do the purely linear forms 
afford the chance of warding off flank attacks and 
meeting unforeseen contingencies. Organization in 
depth is, under modern conditions, a necessary element 
of the decisive attack. 

But with this cognition the question is at the same 
time forced upon us: What form will the demonstra- 
tive attack take under the influence of modern arms 
—this being a necessary element in the theory of 
envelopment? ‘The forces employed against the 
hostile front must be kept as weak as possible. 
But weak as they may be, they must not confine 
themselves to ‘occupying’ the enemy with fire 
delivered at a distance and while under cover, ‘ pin- 
ning’ him only to his ground. ‘The front must be 
‘attacked’ under any circumstances, and we must also 
‘advance’ against it,” so writes the author of “ Der 
Krieg der Gegenwart,” thus giving expression to views 
very widely held.* We are, therefore, to attack, 
without bringing matters to an issue. That is a 
procedure which can only be attempted with the 
present armaments at the cost of disproportional losses, 

and, moreover, promising no success. 

If we advance with weak forces against the hostile 
front we come already, at the distant ranges, under 
the superior fire of the enemy, and a real action 
begins. If we then give up any further advance, the 
; * Deutsche Revue, January, 1909. 
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enemy sees through the game, and adopts his measures 
accordingly. But if we continue to advance, we suffer 
destructive losses, and shall soon be wnable to advance 
further. The enemy will then again not be long 
before he discerns the character of the feint attack, 
and will weaken his own front accordingly, or defeat 
the weak attacking forces by a counter-stroke long 
before the enveloping attack can have attained its 
object. At any rate, the sacrifices, therefore, have 
been all in vain, and these sacrifices will be very 
great in any case. 

It follows from this simple reflection that with 
modern armaments a demonstrative attack ts, in fact, 
altogether impossible, and that we must not count 
upon deceiving the enemy by feints. Wherever we 
attack there must be the will to conquer, and we 
must adopt our measures accordingly; but where 
we do not want to attack decisively, we must confine 
ourselves to the defence, or elude the blow of the 
enemy. A _ half-hearted attack, or, worse still, an 
attack made with the intention of demonstrating, 
carries always with it the germ of defeat, because 
such an attack will suffer heavy losses at distant 
ranges without being able to inflict any appreciable 
damage on the enemy, and without being able 
even to deceive him about the strength of our own 
forces. | 

To General v. Goeben is attributed the saying 
that demonstrating meant assigning to troops a task 
which they would be too weak to accomplish. He 
therefore demanded, even at that time, the attack 
to be real and serious, but expected merely to 
deceive the enemy by it, whilst he rejected a feint 
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as useless. But this truth must assert itself in an 
enhanced measure under the conditions of modern 
armaments. Strategically we can deceive the enemy 
by advancing with numerous columns, producing 
thereby the impression of coming up in considerable 
strength, and by preventing the enemy, by veiling 
our movements, from recognizing the true state of 
affairs. 

But as soon as fighting begins deception ceases, or 
can only be purchased by most serious sacrifices. 
We must be perfectly clear about this. 

This consideration is of far-reaching importance 
not only for tactics, which are most deeply affected 
by it, but obviously also for strategy. Demonstrations 
will in future take much less time than hitherto to 
be recognized as such, and thus lose in importance. 


But if they are carried as far as an attack, the troops 


ar 


will be exposed to the gravest dangers without having 
the guarantee of being successful against an energetic 
enemy who may be competent to judge on this 
matter. 

Not only the tactician and commander in battle 
has, therefore, to bear this in mind, but also the 
strategist who hopes to deceive the enemy on secon- 
dary theatres of war while advancing in the decisive 
direction for the real attack. 


CHAPTER III 


THE OPERATIVE FORMS OF ATTACK AND DEFENCE 
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Havine considered in the preceding chapter the 
tactical forms necessarily resulting from modern con- 
ditions, we have now to view the relation of attack 
and defence to each other in strategy. Here they 
also assume distinct forms, which a General must 


use to turn his will into deeds, and it is not at all 
64 
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indifferent in what form military action is carried out. 
The form in itself is certainly not decisive for carrying 
through the combat; but on it depends—indeed greatly 
—the possible magnitude of success. The form is 
determined by the movement and grouping of the 
troops, and is, from the nature of things, always 
simple. Nor are there many of these forms. In 
attack we are concerned with frontal attack ; envelop- 
ment, with simultaneous frontal attack, leading possibly 
to surrounding completely the enemy ; penetration ; 
attack on a wing; and flank attack. In defence it 
is for us to decide whether we want to engage the 
enemy frontally or in a flank position, bearing in mind 
the different modes of stationing and using the 
reserves in accordance with whether a passive defence 
or the transition from the defensive to an offensive 
counter-stroke is planned. From a strategical point 
of view we must also consider the conditions of the 
inner and exterior lines, which are characterized by 
a reciprocal effect of attack and defence. . 

There are no other forms of attack and defence, 
either in strategy or in tactics. All action in war 
ean be reduced to these few typical elements. But, 
from the use and combination of these simple funda- 
mental forms, an infinite number of possible operations, 
surprising resolutions, and ingenious enterprises, invari- 
ably result, causing the greatly varying forms of war, 
but leading to success only if they are in harmony 
with the nature of things. It is therefore of the 
utmost importance to examine closely of what the 
peculiar nature of these different fundamental forms 
of action consists; what their peculiar merits and 


demerits are ; what conditions will result from their 
VOL. II, § 
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application; and what dangers they will encompass. 
Not till we are perfectly clear about these questions 
shall we be able to act suitably in real earnest, avoid 
narrow interpretation, and bring object and means 
into harmony. 

The uniform attack on the whole of the enemy’s 
front affords, as a rule, the least prospect of decisive 
results, because in such an attack we have to fight 
the enemy’s full strength simultaneously, have all the 
advantages of the defensive against us, and, at best, 
we can only push the enemy back in the direction of 
his natural lines of communication. This holds good 
tactically as well as strategically, and needs no further 
‘discussion. Only the tactical execution of the frontal 
attack must be thoroughly considered in detail, as we 
have done already, because the combat itself must 
ultimately be fought out frontally, whatever way 
the attack is carried out as a whole. The enemy 
will always strive to oppose the attacking troops 
frontally, and, as a rule, will succeed in doing so. 

In the second place, it is envelopment, with a 
simultaneous attack in front, which we must critically 
examine. ‘This form of attack has already been dis- 
cussed from the tactical point of view.* We must, 
however, go deeper into this matter and consider it 
from a wider point of view. It was pointed out there 
that the defender need only occupy his front with 
very much weaker forces than the assailant is obliged 
to use in his attack, because the defence is is 
stronger than the attack. The defender can therefore 
Oppose in superior strength ¢hat portion of the assail- 
ant’s forces which the latter employs for enveloping 
attack. 


* Vol. IL., book iii., chap. ii., p. 42. 
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This form of attack, therefore, does not by itself 
give the assailant any superiority at all, but, on the 
contrary, places the defender at an advantage. If 
that form is, nevertheless, to be used in attack, 
superior numbers must be available; only by this 
assumption is this form theoretically justified. And 
should this superiority exist, then the advantages of 
envelopment are very considerable. They arise by 
the threat to the enemy’s lines of retreat, and through 
the exaggerated notion of the danger created in the 
mind of him who is threatened. If the envelopment 
succeeds, still further advantages accrue ; for since the 
original front of the defender and the new front (which 
latter no doubt he can, as a rule, oppose to the envelop- 
ment) are pushed back, a state of confusion is caused 
by the defenders having to retire on a new line of 
defence, which may probably entail retiring on con- 
verging lines, and by thus crowding together freedom 
of movement is more and more lost. Lastly, the 
envelopment may sometimes lead to an effective cross- 
fire being brought to bear on the enemy by the suc- 
cessful assailant, and the line of retreat—at least, of the 
portion of the enemy enveloped—may actually be lost. 
_ The conditions will be particularly favourable to 
envelopment when the enemy’s lines of communica- 
tion run more or less in prolongation of one of his 
flanks, or when his main artery of communication 
ends behind one flank. The former was the case, for 
instance, with Cronje’s position at Magersfontein. 
His communications led to Bloemfontein, whence he 
drew his subsistence, his lines being therefore in pro- 
longation of his left flank. The moment Lord 
Roberts threatened that line, the Boer leader was 
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obliged to withdraw ; the fact that his line of retreat 
was cut, and retreat to the north became impossible, 
caused him to sign the capitulation the English 
arms had been unable to enforce. At Mukden, on the 
other hand, the only railway connection of the Russians 
was more behind their right than their left wing, 
which extended far to the east. Enveloping the right 
wing promised, therefore, a more decisive result than 
could have been brought about by an attack of the 
other ; it was, moreover, easier to execute it tactically. 
And so the Japanese acted accordingly, and if their 
success did not come up to their expectations, it was 
due merely to inadequate numbers. 

Lastly, it will be particularly advantageous if the 
base of the enveloping troops can be transferred in 
compliance with their change of front, or the envelop- 
ment initiated at the outset from a lateral base. The 
troops concerned could then, in case of failure, diverge 
from the centre, thus still threatening the hostile flank 
even after the attack has failed. 

In all this we can trace important advantages of en- 
velopment. But against the dangers occasioned by it, 
the defender has at his disposal very effective means of ft 
meeting them, and most of the enveloping battles haval 
been won because these means were not made use of. 

The simplest 1 is, first of all, for the defender to bend 
back the wing enveloped, or to form a defensive flank 
with reserves, thus opposing a new front to th 
envelopment. But warding off the danger will b 
much more effective if the defender echelons hi 
reserves behind the threatened flank in such a way a: 
to enable these reserves to attack the enveloping fore 
in flank the moment the envelopment begins to asse 
itself. At the same time he will directly cover the 
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threatened wing of the main defensive line by a 
special intermediate reserve (Sketch 2). 
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ment. For the troops enveloping are face to face with 
the alternatives of either also enveloping the echeloned 
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reserve (Sketch 3), or covering themselves against it 
by refusing whichever flank is threatened (Sketch 4), 
or, lastly, attacking the reserve frontally before carry- 
ing out the envelopment (Sketch 5). Every one of 
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these possibilities may create unfavourable conditions 
for the assailant. : 


In the first case we must, as a rule, make a very 
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line. In the second case the enveloping attack against 
the enemy’s main front must be carried out in the 
face of a flank attack of the enemy’s echeloned 
reserve ; and lastly, in the third. case, the whole en- 
velopment dissolves itself into a frontal struggle of all 
the forces. The advantage of envelopment can then 
only assert itself to a very limited extent, not in the 
fight for victory, but after success has been gained in 
front. : 
. These circumstances materially reduce the chances 
of a victory by envelopment; such a victory is, of 
course, not impossible, especially if the assailant is 
greatly superior in numbers. Envelopment will, 
however, generally afford a substantial advantage only 
when the enemy is taken by surprise and is not pre- 
pared for it. But if the defender expects to be 
enveloped, it creates for him just those favourable 
conditions, which give him the chance of assuming, on 
his part, the offensive in a decisive direction and 
frustrating all advantages of the attack. 

Lastly, envelopment sometimes comprises some 
further dangers for the assailant. If the forces 
requisite to carry it through can only be spared by 
weakening the front, it may very well happen that 
the front is being penetrated and rent asunder in 
opposite directions before envelopment could become 
effective. This danger is all the greater the broader 
the whole battle front ; the less, therefore, the pro- 
gress of the envelopment is being felt along the whole 
front ; and the more difficult it becomes to send rein- 
foreements in time to the threatened point. With 
the armies of masses of modern times, which demand 
a very considerable extension of front, this danger 
becomes more particularly apparent. 
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This reflection leads us to the discussion of penetra- 
tion as another form of attack. 

Piercing the front can obviously be only carried out 
successfully if the assailant succeeds in concentrating, 
by surprise, a substantial superiority opposite the line 
to be attacked. The chance of doing so may perhaps 
arise if the enemy, dreading an envelopment and 
being confirmed in this fear by demonstrations, has 
echeloned his reserves chiefly behind his flanks. The 
superiority must, nevertheless, be very substantial, 
for the defender must not only be beaten frontally 
on ground chosen by himself, but enough reserves 
must also be available to turn to account the success 
obtained after penetration and to ward off hostile 
counter-attacks. 

The view is widely held that, under modern con- 
ditions, a battle planned for piercing the front is im- 
possible, because the troops, after having accomplished 
that object, would come under the concentric fire of 
the long-range weapons of to-day. This view is surely 
admissible only to a limited extent. In small actions 
it may sometimes prove correct. But, generally, I 
cannot admit it as valid. 

Actual converging and combined fire against the ~ 
same opponent is, in general, possible only when 
comparatively small fronts are concerned, and the 
country specially favours envelopment by fire. It can. 
be said that this rarely occurs in large battles. The 
variety of ground alone and the nature of it usually 
precludes such combined fire. But if the attack is 
carried out on a breadth which takes into account the 
modern ranges and indirect artillery fire as well, and 
if it is echeloned deep enough for the reserves in rear 
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to be able to turn to the left and right against the 
enemy's front after penetration is effected, there can 
surely be hardly any question of a danger of tactical 
envelopment. Only a counter-offensive, made in 


strong force from different direc- 
tions, may if successful bring this 
about. On the other hand, there is 
the pressing danger of the hostile 
front being enveloped and rolled up 
on either side of the portion pene- 
trated (Sketch 6). 

A splendid example of victori- 
ous tactical penetration is the 
Battle of Chattanooga, in an in- 
genious manner won by General 
Grant. The Confederate Army, 
under Bragg, was standing en- 
trenched on Missionary Ridge, an 
elongated height stretching north 
and south, with Chattanooga town 
in front. In it was the centre of 
Grant's Army, while from the 
north Sherman, and from the south 
Hooker, advanced, both in strength, 
to envelop the flanks of the hostile 
position. Both these flanks, es- 
pecially the right, Grant ordered to 
be attacked vigorously, so that 
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Bragg was made to believe he was going to be 
enveloped ; this caused him to send all his reserves to 
his seriously-threatened right flank. Thereby con- 
siderably weakening his front, Grant advanced with 
his own centre, which he had held back up till then, 
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and by a frontal assault successfully pierced the centre 
of the hostile army. A splendid victory was the 
result of this ingeniously planned battle. 

That such victories are possible under the con- 
ditions of most modern armaments is shown by the 
latest military history. 

First of all, I may point to the Battle of St. Privat. 
Here the French front was pierced between that 
village and Amanweiler, and troops which had pene- 
trated the line maintained themselves successfully 
against various counter-attacks. But the penetration 
had no decisive results at all, because it was under- 
taken with too weak a force, and had never been 
previously planned, nor was any use made of it by 
General Headquarters, which were of no account 
during the battle. In the Battle of Spion Kop, the 
English had succeeded, too, in actually breaking 
through the front of the Boer line, and in storming 
the two main pivots of the hostile position—namely, 
the Spion Kop itself and the Twin Peaks. This pene- 
tration might have even led to the most brilliant 
strategic results if the victors had known how to 
make use of their advantage—that is to say, if they had 
not lost heart in the midst of their success, and if they 
had not evacuated the position captured. A complete 
victory by penetration was, on the other hand, 
obtained at Mukden, though penetration was at first 
not planned. This example is specially interesting, — 
not only on account of the success gained, but, above 
all, because the battle was fought here with the most 
modern arms, and proof thereby furnished of pene- 
tration being possible under modern conditions. 

The Russians had engaged all their reserves against 
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the force enveloping their right, and with the same 
object had even weakened their front. Their front 
Ime had slowly retired to the Hunho. On the 
evening of March 9, portions of the Fourth and First 
Japanese Armies pushed across the river between 
Mukden and the Peigitun Valley, and, breaking 
down every resistance before them, penetrated north. 
The troops, having pierced the line here, arrived on 
March 10 to within the neighbourhood of the Man- 
darin Road north of Mukden, causing a panic among 
the Russian columns streaming back. Numerous 
bodies of the retreating enemy had to surrender arms ; 
all the left of the Russian Army became separated from 
the centre and right, and the whole Russian Army 
would probably have been scattered and involved in a 
crushing defeat if the strength of the Japanese had 
not failed them at the height of the crisis. Their 
forces were too weak, and probably also too exhausted, 
to be able to turn against the separated left of the 
Russians, and to co-operate tactically at the Man- 
darin Road with Nogi’s Army which had enveloped 
the Russian right. For all that, the success of this 
modern battle of penetration was a brilliant one. It 
was the breadth on which the blow was delivered in 
the centre that insured its success. That is the 
salient point, which must also guide us in the future. 
The extent of front concerned here was very consider- 
able. The Russian Army was deployed on a front of 
over 100 kilometres in length. Penetration was 
effected on a front of about 20 kilometres, as far as I 
can judge from the data in my possession. This, I 
think, we may cite as an instance of penetrating a 
strategic front. 
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It is obvious that the advantages of successful 
piercing of the enemy’s centre must be very great. If 
strategic outer lines lead to tactical envelopment, a 
successful tactical penetration brings us strategically 
on the inner line, and then we have the enormous 
advantage of having now no longer two adversaries 
keen on the offensive, but two beaten opponents, who 
both are more or less pushed off their direct line of 
retreat and line of communication. This is a dis- 
advantage weighing heavily against the power of 
operation, which will only become less fatal if both 
the armies which are being pushed in opposite direc- 
tions are able to pick up new and safe lines of 
communication in their new direction of retreat, as is 
often possible, especially in one’s own country. 

When the Second French Army of the Loire at 
Orleans was broken through in the centre, it had to 
retire in opposite directions. The right took the 
direction of Gien; another portion withdrew south 
across the Loire, along the railway to Vierzon and 
Bourges ; and the left gave way on the northern bank 
of the Loire, in the general direction of Tours. But 
all found safe communications towards the rear, and 
were able to secure safe bases for sufficient supply 
and replenishments. This made it possible for them 
to maintain their steadiness and efficiency for fighting, 
in spite of the battle they had lost. But when such 
a base is not available, when, for instance, defeat 
is suffered in the enemy’s country, the loss of the 
lines of communication may very easily lead to com- | 
plete destruction, especially with the armies of masses 
of modern times. 


Field-Marshal Graf Schlieffen, in his spirited essay 
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“ Cannae,”* rejects the idea of penetration as im- 
possible. But, for all that, I think that this form of 
attack may sometimes attain happy results, more 
especially under modern conditions, and this in the 
sphere of tactics as well as in that of strategy. As 
tactical penetration leads to an exceedingly advan- 
tageous strategic situation when vigorously turned to 
account by operations, penetration of the enemy’s 
strategic front creates conditions which place him not 
only in a most dangerous situation for manceuvring, 
but force him also to fight under conditions tactically 
unfavourable. Successful penetration enables the 
assailant not only to envelop the broken hostile front 
in both directions, but also to threaten most seriously 
the defender’s lines of communication ; successful 
penetration, at the same time, obliges the enemy to 
change front so as to be able to oppose some forces to 
the penetrating assailant. But changes of front of 
this kind are difficult to execute, and are always liable 
to the danger of local defeats. 

If the country and general circumstances do not 
allow central penetration to be attempted or an 
envelopment to be executed, we can, of course, direct 
our attack frontally against one wing of the enemy. 
The country and particular circumstances will decide 
the choice. We must try to concentrate superior 
forces by surprise against the front selected for attack, 
and at the same time endeavour to contain and occupy, 
by demonstrations and weaker forces, the portion of 

the hostile line on which we have not directed our 
main attack. It is the form of attack most frequently 


_ * “Vierteljahreshefte fiir Truppenfiihrung und Heereskunde,” 1910, 
vol, iv. 
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used, because it is the simplest to be brought about. 
We can study it in numerous examples from military 
history. If an attack on a wing succeeds, it may lead 
sometimes to separation of the hostile forces, and to an 
envelopment of one flank of the portion of the hostile 
front not in the first place decisively attacked. There 
is, however, on the other hand, always the danger of 
the adversary not being deceived and held fast by 
demonstrations, but of assuming himself the offensive 
against the wing not decisively attacked, and of push- 
ing it back before the attacker is able to achieve a 
similar success on the other wing. In such a case who 
would ultimately emerge from the struggle as the 
victor will depend on the general situation, the 
country, the magnitude of the success on both sides, 
and, last but not least, on the tenacious will to 
conquer and the energy of command. He who 
understands how to make the cleverest use of the 
situation, and does not shirk to do his utmost, will 
generally remain master of the field. 

For the rest, there is little occasion for any special 
remarks on this form of attack. It does not call for 
great efforts, nor will there be, in case of failure, any 
special strategic disadvantages consequent thereon, 
which may lead therefore, as a rule, to any decisive 
results. Yet it may lead to success being achieved 
if the opponent does not correctly discern the real 
point of attack and is unfavourably grouped, or 
if the attack inflicts on the enemy a crushing defeat, 
which by itself creates also favourable strategic 
conditions. 

Things are quite different in a flank attack, which, 
as regards tactics, shows best in the oblique battle 
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order of Epaminondas and Frederic the Great—a form 
of attack we had to deal with already in connection 
with another matter. 

This mode of attack is based on the idea of leading 
the mass of our own army against, and overlapping, 
- one of the enemy’s flanks, forcing it thereby to change 
front completely. This attack, like envelopment, 
threatens the enemy’s line of retreat, and affords the 
advantage of being able to bring one’s own forces 
unitedly and simultaneously into action, whilst the 
enemy can bring up his forces only in succession ; 
and this will take all the more time the broader the 
front he originally occupied, and the longer, therefore, 
the distances he has to cover for the new deployment. 

The flank attack forces the adversary, under any 
circumstances, to give up the defensive position he 
may have chosen—whether tactically or strategically 
—to submit to the will of the assailant, and to fight 
the battle on ground chosen by the latter. These 
characteristic features make it the given form of 
attack of the numerically weaker. Success is, how- 
ever, greatly dependent on the element of surprise. 
We must deceive the enemy so as to detain him as 
long as possible in his original front, and must success- 
fully conceal our own movements. 

One great danger is, moreover, connected with such 
an operation ; that is to say, in the same measure as we 
threaten the hostile lines of communication, so we 
lay open our own. Victory alone can again restore 
complete command over our own original lines of 
advance. If we are beaten and vigorously pursued, 
we run the risk of being altogether driven away from 
them. But we know that in war the prospects of 
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success grow with the greater venture, and likewise 
grow the magnitude and importance of the victory, 
if victory has been achieved. The boldness evinced 
in such an operation is therefore, as a rule, justified. 
If we succeed in forming a secure base for the new 
front of the flank attack, thus doing away with the 
necessity of having to withdraw, in case of failure, in 
the direction of our original advance, and can there- 
fore retire in a direction at right angles to the front of 
the flank attack, the risk of the enterprise is accord- 
ingly lessened without detracting the least from the 
magnitude of the success. 

Keeping in mind modern conditions, we can have 
no doubt that the difficulty of carrymg out such an 
offensive operation is very much greater than 
formerly. The masses involved will alone make 
the flank march of one or more armies a long-drawn 
enterprise, difficult, moreover, to conceal. We will, 
therefore, rarely succeed in making it a surprise or 
deceiving the enemy. Every such movement is 
rendered more difficult by the question of subsist- 
ence. ‘The distances, as a rule, involved in flanking 
movements under modern conditions are generally so 
great that it is scarcely ever possible to carry out the 
whole operation without shifting the base. The 
circumstances, therefore, must be specially favourable 
for a pure flank attack to be undertaken on a large — 
scale with the armies of masses of to-day. 

All we can say on the forms of defence is really 
reiterating only what we discussed in the attack. 
Frontal defence is in itself the strongest form, because 
it is the form of defence which has the best chance of 
making the fullest use of ground and of fire effect. 
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But its advantages come only fully into play if the 
enemy is obliged to attack in front, and not able 
either to envelop the flanks or to attack with superior 
forces some portions of the line. Since the possi- 
bilities of doing. so grow with the extent of the 
defensive front, it is obvious that a purely frontal 
defence has little chance to succeed, particularly with 
the modern armies of masses. The more the front is 
prolonged to meet envelopment, the more there is 
the danger of the front being pierced in the centre, 
tactically as well as strategically. The transition 
from the defence in front to the offensive is also 
difficult, affording in general no prospect of decisive 
results, because it always leads only to a frontal 
attack, to the form of attack, which is the weakest 
of all, and leading least of all to decisive strategic 
results. 

The defence in a flanking position harbours dangers 
similar to the flank attack, but does not promise at 
all the same advantages. A flanking position for the 
purpose of a purely passive defence is, even in a 
certain sense, a contradiction by itself. 

The nature of a flanking position consists in its 
being situated more or less at right angles to the 
actual defensive front and on the flank of the advan- 
cing assailant, obliging him, therefore, to change 
his front and diverting him from his main direction 
of attack. From this results, on the one hand, that 
the lines of communication of the troops in the 
flanking position are always in prolongation of one of 
the flanks, and, on the other, that the assailant is only 
obliged to take account of such a position if it is 
actually threatening his flank and lines of communi- 
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cation ; in other words, if the defender can issue from it 
offensively, or threaten to do so. But if the portion 
of army which is tied down to the flanking position 
confines itself to a purely passive defence, it can 
certainly count upon being attacked, as a rule, and 
may succeed, of course, in warding off the attack ; 
but it will not have at all achieved a positive and 
final success. The strategic situation will generally 
remain unaltered. But if this army portion is beaten, 
it loses its lines of communication, and often also 
the connection with the other armies engaged in 
the theatre of war. The account, therefore, ends 
with an enormous balance on the wrong side, and 
we can take it therefore that a flanking position 
must never be taken up with the idea of a passive 
defensive, but always with the intention of an ultimate 
offensive. The offensive alone promises a decisive 
victory such as an army in a flanking position would 
need to regain its natural base, and to attain the 
advantages which every flanking operation, by its 
nature, must strive to gain—namely, to take the 
enemy in flank, and, in case of success, pushing him 
off his line of retreat. 

All this becomes very clear when we consider what 
happened at Auerstedt and Jena. The disposition of 
the Prussians left the road open to Berlin, and, if the 
enemy had taken the straight road from Bamberg to the 
Prussian capital, this was bound to lead to a battle with 
fronts reversed, whether the Prussians attacked or 
awaited the attack. Only a decisive and almost 
crushing defeat of the French could, in such a case, 
again reopen that road, and with it the natural lines 
of communication of the army to Berlin and Frankfurt- 
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on-the-Oder. But with the forces available the Prus- 
sians could only count upon such a victory if they 
succeeded in falling upon the isolated columns of the 
enemy before the Emperor was able to concentrate 
his superior army. If they waited, on the other 
hand, until the enemy had united his forces, the 
situation became, from the outset, exceedingly 
unfavourable. They could then be turned by the 
superior enemy without a prospect of conquering in 
the offensive, and with the certain prospect of losing 
their communications with the home country if they 
were beaten in a defensive battle behind the Saale. 
Nor would a successful defeat of a hostile attack on 
the flanking position chosen have materially improved 
the strategic situation ; at best, it would have facili- 
tated retreat. The only chance of success the 
Prussian-Saxon Army had was a most resolute 
offensive against the flank of the Imperial Army. 
This example convincingly confirms the doctrine that 
a purely passive defence in a flanking position cannot 
expect to have any positive results, and that a flank- 
ing position is of advantage only if we can, and will, 
assume the offensive from it under favourable cir- 
cumstances, or if the position is so situated as to 
insure a perfectly covered retreat, and prevent us even 
in the worst case losing our lines of communication. 
Such conditions alone justify its choice. 

For the rest, as we have already mentioned at the 
beginning of this chapter, that the form in which the 
defence is conducted depends, above all, upon whether 
a passive defence is meant, or whether the assump- 
tion of the offence is planned from the outset. Each 
of these intentions causes the forces to be grouped in 
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a different manner. In the first case, every inch of 
ground is to be actually maintained; the attack of 
the enemy is everywhere to be repulsed. The result 
is looked for in successfully warding off the enemy. 
The troops must be distributed in the position in 
accordance with this. The most likely points of 
attack will be occupied in greater strength, the points 
tactically favourable in lesser strength; the reserves 
will be distributed from the same point of view; but 
the garrisons will everywhere be made strong enough 
to hold their own to the end. In the second case, we 
are fighting chiefly to gain time, in the expectation 
of the counter-attack bringing about the final issue 
before the defensive front has been conquered. 
Accordingly, it is not a question of maintaining 
permanently every portion of the position, but of 
delaying the enemy for some time, and of inducing 
him to engage as many forces as possible against our 
own defensive front. ‘The centre of gravity of the 
issue lies here in the counter-attack, and therefore 
we must arrange for the occupation of the position 
and for the grouping of the reserves accordingly. 

The form in which the defence is conducted is 
therefore, in both cases, chiefly determined by the 
disposition and employment of the reserves. These 
can be ‘distributed behind the front, or echeloned 
behind one or both flanks, or, lastly, echeloned in 
advance for enveloping the hostile attack. Which 
mode of placing or employing the reserves is prin- 
cipally right in each single case, and from what points 
of view reserves are altogether to be detailed and 
engaged, will be discussed in a later chapter. Here, 
where we are merely dealing with the forms of attack 
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and defence, there is no room for considering the 
various aspects of this question. 

Here we must, on the other hand, critically 
examine as yet those forms of warfare which result 
from operating on the inner and exterior lines. It 
is a problem of far-reaching importance for all 
strategic action. It is based on the reciprocal effect 
of attack and defence. 

There was a time, as we know, in which operating on 
the inner line against two or more divided adversaries 
was thought to be the acme of generalship. This 
operation was looked upon as the mysterious arcanum 
of victory. The wars of Frederic the Great and some 
of Napoleon’s campaigns have evolved, and at the 
same time have confirmed, this doctrine. Jomini was 
its chief scientific exponent. 

When two opponents are to be fought one should 
be contained with a weak force, while the other should 
be attacked in superior force until he is defeated, and 
pursued with some portions of our force; we can 
then turn with our main force against the first and 
hitherto contained opponent. In this way we can 
_ beat with one and the same force in superior numbers 
two hostile armies separated from each other, should 
they be together both superior to the army operating 
on the inner line. ‘That is the doctrine. There is, 
in my opinion, a faulty reasoning in that doctrine. 
It assumes, as a matter of course, that the one 
opponent lets himself be contained by the weaker 
force, and that the other accepts the battle against 
the superior assailant and is beaten. The doctrine 
is right only if this is assumed. But this assumption 
is perfectly arbitrary, hence inadmissible, because we 
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are never justified in theory in counting upon the 
opposing party committing errors. If the adversary 
who was to be detained at first pushes on ruthlessly, 
and the other evades the blow, only advancing again 
after the enemy’s main body has ceased to advance, the 
army operating on the inner line will by degrees be 
confined to a space growing smaller and smaller, and 
co-operation of the armies previously separated will 
ultimately be effected; they are then able to assert 
their superiority, or, if they are not superior in 
numbers, they can at least bring about a battle with 
equal chances of success, and this in a form which 
will most seriously threaten the line of retreat and 
freedom of operation of the enveloped enemy. The 
Trachenberg plan of operation was based on this 
absolutely correct appreciation, and so leading ulti- 
mately to the co-operation of the allies in the deadly 
struggle on the battle-field of Leipzig, although the 
plan had not been carried quite logically through. 
Victories can, of course, be gained on the inner 
line just as well as by envelopment. It would be 
disregarding all experience of military history should 
we wish to deny this. But victories were then not 
gained by the position of lines of operation and attack, © 
but were decided by different factors altogether. “If 
the conception of a skilful combination of time and 
space ”—as it is assumed when operating on the inner 
line—“is fully to account for every instance of a 
resolute and active Commander beating, by rapid 
marches, several separate opponents with one and the 
same army (Frederic the Great, Bonaparte), then we 
perplex ourselves unnecessarily with conventional 
language...” “The right appreciation of their 
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opponents (Daun, Schwarzenberg), the audacity to 
leave for a short space of time a small force only before 
them, energy in forced marches, boldness in sudden 
attacks, the intensified activity which great souls 
acquire in the moment of danger—these are the 
grounds of such victories.” That is what Clausewitz 
writes.* 

Yet it must be acknowledged that operating on 
the inner line, just because the greatest dangers are 
involved, incites and urges us all the more to bold 
action, and thus leads to calling into life the 
most decisive forces in the conduct of war. Only 
great and bold Commanders have made successful 
use of this form of war. And just this form it is 
which we Germans must particularly cherish, for 
when the time arrives when we shall have to take 
the field against the well-known “ Encircling Powers,” 
we shall have to act on the inner line with regard to 
Russia, France, and England, the same as Frederic 
the Great once acted against Austria, Russia, and 
France. We have, therefore, every reason to examine 
closely the nature of this very kind of operation. 

There exists a certain lawfulness in regard to the 
inner line, in so far as a distinct relation must be 
maintained between the size of the army and the 
distance of the theatres of war from each other—a 
relation on which the possibility of executing the 
whole procedure depends. The larger the army 
which is operating on the inner line, the greater must 
be the distance between the two opponents who are 
to be fought. For the greater the number of troops, 
the more difficult it is to transfer them from one 
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portion of the theatre of war to another ; the greater 
are the preparations needed for such an operation ; 
and the more time will it therefore take to carry 
it out. 

To transfer a large German army, after having 
beaten the French, from the western border of 
Germany to its eastern boundary, takes weeks to 
depart and to arrive ; during that time a superior and 
victorious Russian army may have penetrated deep 
into the heart of Germany. But during this time 
the French, opposite whom only weak forces may 
have been left behind, may have renewed their 
advanee. The space separating the two armies 
operating on the exterior lines would be likely 
to decrease very materially during the weeks the 
German army is being transported by rail. If, there- 
fore, Germany did not extend from West to East in 
the way it actually does, a very critical situation 
might easily arise for her in certain contingencies. 
If we imagine the distance between the two theatres 
of war to be diminished up to a certain measure, it is 
clear that a moment must arrive when the whole pro- 
cedure can no longer be carried out with an army of 
ten or twelve army corps. These conditions concern- 
ing space must be well considered in every operation 
on the inner line. The large armies of modern times 
need more than ever elbow-room for moving freely. 
The apparatus is too great and too complicated to be 
rapidly and recklessly shifted about. 

The correct distribution of the forces is, further, of 
decisive importance. One portion of the army must 
be strong enough to keep one opponent in complete 
check until the other has been defeated; and the 
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other portion must be of a size to insure victory in 
any case. Even after having gained a victory on the 
one side, it will not always be easy to determine how 
many troops should be left opposite the defeated 
enemy ; how many, on the other hand, should be trans- 
ferred to the other theatre of war, so as to be able to 
gain a victory there as well. No rules can be given 
for such partitionmg. What force we dare risk 
leaving opposite one side while we reinforce the other 
is a matter of personal feeling, a matter of correctly 
appreciating the opponent, and of other unaccountable 
factors. Only one thing we can say to ourselves: The 
quicker we can move our forces about, the bolder we 
can act; the more time the operation takes owing to 
the length of the distances to be covered, and the mass 
of the troops to be moved, the more the real factors of 
force will decide matters, because deception and the 
moral impression of victory cannot last for any length 
of time. If we actually leave one adversary, he 
will not be long before regaining again his power 
of operating and fighting. Napoleon, after Ligny, 
could certainly hope to hold the beaten Prussian 
army with Grouchy’s weak portion of his army for 
some days, and to beat Wellington’s army within this 
short space of time. No doubt he would also have 
succeeded in this had it not been for Gneisenau’s 
ingenious operation. But when a German army is 
operating on the inner line between France and 
Russia, it must, even after great and decisive victories, 
leave in the West or the East very large forces that 
must be strong enough to contain for months the 
enemy it had beaten first, and to prevent him from 
gaining any decisive advantages. 
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After victory, the importance of that success will 
always be decisive for dividing the forces. The more 
decided the victory we gain, the bolder we can 
act. It is therefore of the utmost importance to 
make the first victory as complete and as crushing a 
defeat as possible, so as to cripple for some consider- 
able time the enemy first attacked. Every mis- 
calculation in this respect may have very injurious 
consequences. When Napoleon in February, 1814, 
after his victories at Champeaubert, Montmirail, 
Chateau-Thierry, and Etoges, left the Silesian army, 
and turned again towards the main army of the 
allies because he thought he had finally done with 
Bliicher’s army, he committed that very same decisive 
error. He overrated his own success. -He had not 
reckoned with the fact that the Silesian army would 
resume the offensive within a few days ; his success 
on the inner line would have been negatived, had he 
been even strong enough to defeat the allied main 
army. 

When operating on the outer lines, we are less 
dependent on space than the enemy who is moving 
on the inner line, and we have less strategic difficulties 
to overcome. It is here always a question of an 
advance or retreat of the individual army groups, and 
never one of changing front or dividing the forces in a 
suitable manner. If we act properly, we may succeed 
in crowding together the opposing army portions on 
a space getting always more and more confined, and 
ultimately bringing about tactical co-operation of the 
separate army portions, though they may not have 
been in actual touch with each other on the ground. 
The greater the masses of the enemy in proportion to 
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the whole theatre of war, the quicker in proportion 
to space must we be able to attain this result, and the 
more fatal it will be for the defeated opponent. 


Although operating on the exterior lines promises 


thus great results more especially in modern war, yet 
there are considerable dangers connected with this 
operation. 

One risks, when operating on the inner line, being 
enveloped on the flanks, seeing one’s lines of retreat 
and communication threatened, and being finally con- 
fined to the narrowest space for defence ; and in 
the operations of different army groups on exterior 
lines, there is first of all the difficulty of harmonizing 
the movements of both groups—z.e., their advance 
and retirement ; it is a difficulty which even the latest 
means of intercommunication have not yet completely 
removed, though they are materially lessened. But 
there still remains the further danger of the separate 
groups being thrown apart excentrically, and beaten in 


detail, if they commit mistakes or are insufficiently 


informed as to the attitude of the adversary. It is not 
always possible to evade a sudden attack in time, or to 
attack at a given moment. Unknown factors may 
often bring about some force of circumstances which 
the will of the Commander is unable to control. 

There is thus a reciprocal effect of merits and 
demerits of the inner and outer lines. They neutra- 
lize each other, as it were. But the outer lines lead 
tactically, as I said before, to the opponent being 
enveloped, while on the inner line there is the danger 
of being enveloped by the opponent. We must, 
from this point of view, attribute a certain amount of 
superiority to the outer lines. 
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But this does not at all justify the notion, so 
widely held in our time, that operating on the inner 
lime under modern conditions is as good as impos- 
sible, because the mass to be moved is too great, 
and freedom of movement on the inner line too much 
restricted. By adhering to such a notion we shall 
become as one-sided as Jomini, who once thought he 
had recognized in the inner line the most essential 
secret of the art of war. We must guard against all 
one-sidedness respecting the forms of attack and 
defence too. There is no form that could, as it were, 
be termed the only right solution. It would be 
defying all historical truth and sound logic should we 
wish to accept such a form. 

We, unfortunately, in the German Army, are on the 
high road of becoming slaves to such one-sidedness. 
The principle of giving preference to the outer lines 
rules all our notions in strategy, and tactically the 
same idea has already assumed a schematic character, 
added to which the German “Infantry Training” gives 
official expression, thus sanctifying, as it were, the 
schematism in the form of attack. “The combination 
of frontal with enveloping attack best insures success,” 
is the wording of the vital sentence (para. 392). 
That sentence 1s wrong, as I have already explained 
in detail. It only proves correct with perfectly 
arbitrary notions about the strength and attitude of 
the enemy. But that sentence is also dangerous ; for 
not only does it render it difficult for a Commander 
to strive after victory by other methods which, from 
immediate circumstances, seem perhaps more ex- 
pedient, but it also makes it easier for the opponent 
to adopt suitable counter measures, if he can with 
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some certainty count upon the opposite party always 
acting on the same principles. 

How real this danger is, we can see in a classical 
manner by the interesting action of Diamond Hill in 
the South African War. 

From the very beginning of his activity as Com- 
mander in South Africa, Lord Roberts stuck to the 
principle of enveloping the Boer positions on their 
flanks, and not engaging in a frontal attack until 
after a successful envelopment, should it then be 
necessary. He probably wished to avoid the bloody 
frontal attacks which had cost the English so dearly 
at the beginning of the war. The Boers became 
familiar with this mode of action in numerous com- 
bats, and they reckoned with it when, after the loss of 
Pretoria, they occupied the Diamond Hills east of that 
town. 

The position extended for more than 30 kilometres, 
to occupy which there were only a few thousand men 
available. The main line of communication of this 
small army—the railway to Delagoa Bay—ended in 
the centre of the whole position. If the English 
succeeded in seizing that railway, the Boers would 
have got into the worst possible situation. The 
hostile centre was here the only possible direction of 
attack for the English, because it most directly 
threatened the vital artery of the Boer Army, and 
would have scattered the army itself in two directions. 
Yet Louis Botha was so sure of Lord Roberts acting 
on his theory of envelopment, and so sure of his 
reluctance to attack in front, that he occupied the 

centre of his position quite weakly, as a mere pretence 
only, and distributed his main forces on both flanks, 
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so as to envelop the numerically far superior enemy 
himself, whilst the latter, as Botha had rightly antici- 
pated, was attempting to do the same thing to him. 
And he proved to be right. The English cavalry made 
its customary turning movements, and was then taken 
itself in flank by the Boers. Yet, in spite of this, 
the English Commander could not make up his mind 
to make an attack in front, which would really have 
been a mere march forward; and so the Boers, 
although they could not gain a victory, were able to 
withdraw unmolested and almost without loss to the 
next position while covering the railway. 

Here we see, therefore, the able Boer leader adopt- 
ing his measures with absolute security and certainty, 
and prescribing the law to the enemy, fully relying on 
the well-known schematism of the enemy. ~ But 
things will be entirely different if the defender is 
uncertain what the assailant is going to do, if he is 
obliged to prepare for every possible contingency, 
and must therefore divide his forces all the more, the 
greater the extent of his front. A classical example 
of the disadvantages of such uncertainty is afforded 
by the battle of Mukden, as far as I can judge from 
accessible sources. 

The first attack of the Japanese was made against 
the left of the Russian front of over 100 kilometres in 
extent. On the appearance of portions of the Port 
Arthur army (11th Division), Kuropatkin thought the 
main attack would be made on his left ; he therefore 
sent at once the reserve of his right to the left (1st 
Siberian Corps). What was available of other reserves 
was standing behind the centre (16th Art. Rgt. and 
72nd Division). There was no reserve at all echeloned 
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behind the right flank. It was but gradually that 
the Russians became aware of the actual main attack 
of the Japanese—viz., the extensive envelopment of 
their own right wing. A defensive flank was now 
formed in all haste ; all reserves were sent there, even 
those freshly formed of troops taken from the front 
Ime. The Ist Siberian Army Corps was recalled from 
the left, and the Russians really succeeded in covering 
the main line of retreat against the enveloping army. 
But now there were no reserves left behind the centre 
and left wing. This weakening of the front gave the 
Japanese Commanders the chance; they at once 
seized it resolutely for a decisive attack that broke 
the hostile line, as described already in another 
chapter, and turned the battle the Russians had lost 
into a rout. We cannot dismiss the idea off-hand 
that a German General might have been satisfied 
with pinning the enemy to his ground in front, for 
“the combination of a frontal with an enveloping 
attack is the surest way of achieving success,” and 
penetration brings us into the converging fire of the 
enemy. I have come across cases similar to this 
during manceuvres. 

The idea of envelopment deciding victory has got 
such a hold on the minds of our Commanders since 
1866 and 1870-71—that is to say, since Moltke’s 
alleged doctrine of envelopment—that, as a rule, it 
never occurs to them that the thing could also be done 
in a different way. Field-Marshal Graf Schlieffen 
very vividly describes, in the oft-mentioned essay 


“ Cannae,’* how on the heights of Rossnitz, on the 
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evening of July 3, 1866, “ everybody who claimed to 
be a strategist” discussed ‘the question of what 
Napoleon or Gneisenau would probably have done 
now,” instead of acting according to the demands of 
the moment. Let us be careful that at a similar 
moment in future we are not going to consider what 
Moltke might have done, instead of taking the situa- 
tion, as it will then be, with an open mind, and of 
meeting it by rapid action without preconceived 
notions. 

The history of every war teaches us that success is 
not bound to a distinct form of attack or defence, 
that the greatest victories have been gained in 
different ways, and that sometimes the most suitable 
measures were unable to ward off defeat if the troops 
failed, or if that which we call chance asserted itself in 
a disastrous manner. But we see at the same time 
that of the wars of modern times each bears for itself 
in a certain sense its uniform stamp, and that in each 
of these wars, over and over again, a peculiar mode of 
action manifests itself, determined by peculiar cireum- 
stances and by the personality of the Commanders. 

Frederic the Great, who during the first Silesian 
wars was groping about, trying. and inwardly 
struggling with the idea of how to conduct war, was 
in the Seven Years’ War restricted to the strategic 
defensive and inner line. This gave his action that _ 
distinct offensive character demanded by the inner 
line. 'Tactically, he gave preference to flank attacks, 
and reversed fronts in spite of all the dangers con- 
nected with them, for he did not only wish to conquer, 
but he always at the same time wished to conquer 
decisively in the situation which he found himself in. 
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Napoleon proceeds as conqueror, always acting as 
such from a military point of view. His idea was 
always to advance in superior strength in the decisive 
direction, and to tear up by force the strategic net in 
which his learned opponents tried to catch him. In 
tactics he acted by the principle: “Je m/’engage et 
puis je vois.” Everywhere he tried to enforce success 
by superiority of numbers, and by engaging enormous 
reserves in the decisive direction ; the form disappears 
in the uniformity and force of the idea to crush his 
adversaries. 

Moltke’s school again bears a different stamp. 
Operating with separate columns on exterior lines for 
a converging attack was almost always his object, and 
which insured success in 1866 as well as in 1870-71. 

In South Africa Lord Roberts was entirely devoted 
to the strategy of envelopment. ‘The Japanese acted 
in the Manchurian War throughout in accordance 
with German ideas, but were not entirely enthralled 
by the idea of envelopment. The Russians never 
rose above attempting local and frontal defence. 
Their action was characterized by an absolute want 
of intellect and will. 

Yet in spite of all these lessons in military history, 
a narrow-minded school urges us to-day to make the 
strategy of envelopment, as taught by the “ Krieg der 
Gegenwart,” the shibboleth of victory. Everywhere 

a certain partiality is visible for notions which have 

sprung from narrow-minded and often arbitrarily 
interpreted experiences in recent times, and not at all 
from the nature of the things themselves. 

_ Imall this we should see a lesson and a warning. 

We must ever keep in view that in each form of 
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combat there is hidden a decisive element, which we 
can sometimes apply to advantage. We must there- 
fore never in practice approach military problems 
with a biassed opinion founded on incomplete in- 
vestigation. 

The next war will not come off distinctly under 
the same conditions and circumstances as those of 
recent date. Experience of war can never be applied 
directly to the future. The creative mind must 
anticipate experience of the future. Not the lessons 
that the latest wars apparently or really have taught 
us must we adopt indiscriminately in the next war, 
but what appears to us to be the most suitable after 
close investigation of the likely conditions. We 
must, without bias, use the best strategic and tactical 
means to meet the peculiarity of our adversary— 
means suitable to the character of the whole war, and 
to the circumstances of each case, as well as taking 
into consideration our armaments. Now envelopment, 
now flank attack, now penetration, will be imperative, 


or again passive defence, or resolute counter-attack. 


A commander must be equal to any occasion, and at 
the same time keep in mind the difficulties accom- 
panying the war of masses of to-day. 

Every serious-thinking soldier is thus again and 


again warned to think over the great strategic and — 


tactical questions in all their bearings, from the point 


of view of modern conditions and armaments, and not — 


to be satisfied with the conventional and acquired 
views. 
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Ovr reflections hitherto have shown that the chance 
of making use of artificial cover is in modern war 


an advantage benefiting the defence in a special 
measure ; and when we survey the history of the last 
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great wars we find that a most prolific use was made 
of this auxiliary of the defensive, and in such a pro- 
nounced manner that the efforts of creating artificial 
cover and of arresting thereby the assailant entirely 
influenced the conduct of war. 

In the Russo-Turkish War we see the Russians at 
the Shipka Pass and the Turks at Plevna entrench 
themselves up to the hilt, defying, for a long 
time, behind their entrenchments, all attacks of their 
numerically far superior assailants. Plevna in par- 
ticular became the focus of the whole war. After 
this bulwark had fallen the resistance of the Osmanli 
collapsed. The fight for this position was the de- 
cisive factor. : 

In the South African War we know the Boers 
always entrenched, trying to give thereby a greater 
power of resistance to the positions which they 
occupied but weakly, as a rule. And, as a matter of 
fact, the frontal attacks of the English nearly always 
came to grief before their lines ; yet the defender 
failed to hold these lines for any length of time. 

Lastly, in the Russo-Japanese War the Russians 
made a most extensive use of field-fortifications, care- 
fully constructing their positions at great expense. 
The Japanese attacks gained ground but slowly in 
the face of these positions, yet these earthworks were 
as little able to turn the final issue in favour of their 
defenders as were those of the Turks in 1877. 

All that was gained by this war with the spade 
was time. The Russians in Manchuria fought 
behind their redoubts to gain the time for bringing 
up fresh army corps from European Russia until at 
last they had assembled numbers vastly superior to 
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those of the enemy. © This did not. make them 
successful. It was similar with the Turks -im 
Bulgaria. The position of Plevna stopped the 
strategic attack of the Russians for a long time. 
But the Turks did not understand how to use the 
time thus gained as long as they had the chance of 
enforcing a favourable issue. And lastly, the Boers 
continued the war for years in their entrenched hills, 
vainly hoping for European intervention. 

In all these instances the entrenched position was 
therefore unable to bring about the object of every — 
war—success. Nowhere did the assailants in front of 
these defensive works lose enough to cause them to 
desist from further fighting. On the other hand, the 
defence behind such works inflicted very substantial 
losses on the assailants; over and over again their 
attempts to storm failed ; the greatest exertions had to 
be made for finally conquering the entrenched lines ; 
and the defenders could easily have taken advantage 
of the situation created to bring about a turn in the 
final issue—certainly so in Eastern Asia and Bulgaria. 

The latter reflection especially seems to make it 
necessary to discuss the question of what the real value 
of entrenched positions for the defence are, and what 
importance they must accordingly gain for the attack. 
This discussion seems all the more imperative, since 
we can assume that, as in all the latest wars, so also 
in the future extensive use of spade work will be 
made with the object of gaining cover against the 
greater effect of firearms. It is therefore highly 
important to be absolutely clear on the strategic and 
tactical value that must actually be attached to an 
entrenched position. 
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In order to gain a competent opinion on this, we 
must first of all examine how it was that in each case 
an obstinate defence behind ditch and rampart was 
unable to exercise any decisive influence on the whole 
situation, and, further, whether the assailant, too, had 
done everything in the face of these positions, that 
was necessary for their rapid reduction or strategic 
crippling. 

The Russo-Turkish War must first of all be 
considered. 

The Turkish Army was too weak to be for any 
length of time a match for all the forces of the 
Russian Empire. It was, on the other hand, ex- 
ceedingly difficult for the Russians to deploy. The 
transport of large masses of troops to the Danube 
could only be effected by degrees. It was very much 
easier for the Turkish forces to concentrate, and they 
were, in any case, an adversary not to be despised. 

Yet, in spite of this, Russian Headquarters appor- 
tioned but a comparatively weak force for carrying 
out the campaign, and distributed this army at the 
same time in a rather unfortunate manner. For the 
occupation of the Crimea and the Black Sea coast, 
for the advance into the Dobrudsha, and for watching 
the Turkish fortresses on the Danube, large masses 
of troops were needlessly used, leaving thus com- 
paratively little for the actual offensive. Yet they 
boldly pushed over the Shipka Pass; Gurko crossed 
the Balkans ; the right flank was covered by weak 
forces against the Vid, and the left on the Lom, with 
stronger forces against the ‘Turkish main army in 
the quadrilateral. 

In this state of affairs any pressure on the flanks 
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and against the long line of communication of the 
invading army, based on one single bridge over the 
Danube, was bound to become highly dangerous. 
This pressure began to be felt. Osman Pasha 
advanced from Widdin on Plevna, and defeated the 
Russian troops opposing him. He then directly 
threatened the line of communication to Sistova. 
It was impossible to take no notice of his menace to 
the flank. The troops thought to be available were 
hurriedly collected, attacked Osman, who had mean- 
while entrenched himself, and were once more 
decisively beaten. 

A terrible crisis now arose for the Russian Army. 
If Osman had pushed on vigorously, there is no 
doubt that the Russians would have been obliged to 
abandon the Shipka Pass, and to withdraw to the 
Danube. But the Turkish Commander remained at 
Plevna, improvising there a great entrenched camp. 
That gave the enemy time to bring up fresh forces. 
First of all the Roumanians were asked for help; 
next, all troops were ordered up whose arrival could 
be expected within a measurable time. Yet weeks 
would pass before these troops could come up. These 
weeks the Turks ought to have used in a decisive 
manner, as their own reinforcements were coming up 
faster than those of the Russians. Osman drew more 
troops into Plevna; and Suleiman, with fifty well- 
seasoned battalions, arrived from Montenegro at the 
foot of the Balkans, driving Gurko back over the 
mountains. The Turks at this time were even 
superior in numbers. The situation peremptorily 
demanded a decisive offensive movement. If at that 
moment Suleiman had watched the Shipka Pass with 
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a small force, where the Russian 8th Corps, under 
Radetzki, had entrenched itself, and had marched 
across the Eastern Balkans to unite with the Turkish 
main army, and if both had then assumed the offensive 
on Tirnova, there can be no doubt the evacuation of 
the Shipka Pass would have been enforced, the Lom 
Army driven across the Jantra, and the Russian 
Army placed in a desperate position. 

Palace intrigues and personal jealousies prevented 
this decisive action. Suleiman’s battalions bled to 
death in futile attacks on the Shipka Pass, and the 
main army did almost nothing. 

But once more a favourable chance was to come— 
once more it was the entrenched position of Plevna 
that gave it. The bulk of the reinforcements arriving 
were sent by the Russians to the army of Plevna, 
which—including the Roumanians, who had mean- 
while arrived—had thus been raised to 113 battalions, 
91 squadrons, and 452 guns, among which there were 
20 siege guns. The strength of these troops was, 
roughly, 95,000 men. Osman Pasha could oppose to 
these but 35,000 men, organized in 57 battalions 
and 14 squadrons, with 70 guns. With this small 
force he had to defend an entrenched position of 
thirty kilometres in extent. Well might the Russians 
expect to be victorious under such circumstances. 
They attacked from September 7 to 12, were defeated 
with a loss of 16,000 men, and suffered a severe 
moral shock. 

Again the moment was extremely favourable for 
the Turks to attack with their main army. The 
latter could still unite with Suleiman, and in greatly 
superior numbers fall upon the Russian Army of the 
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Lom. That army was not likely to be sufficiently 
supported by the troops so badly beaten before 
Plevna. But the Turks on the Lom failed once 
more to assume the offensive. 

Plevna then held out until December 10, de- 
taining the Russian main forces in front of the 
earthworks. And all that time passed without the 
Turks making any serious attempt at all to bring 
matters toan issue. And so the indirect yet real and 
most valuable advantage which the obstinate defence 
of the Plevna works could have achieved—namely, 
the chance of gaining a decisive victory at another 
place—did not manifest itself at all. 

The fact that the Turks did not see this, and that 
they did not do all they could to take advantage 
of the favourable situation created by the position of 
Plevna, deprived them of all the advantages which 
might have accrued to them through the tenacious 
defence of their entrenchments. 

For all that; it cannot be denied that the position 
at Plevna did detain the Russian main forces for 
months ; and the question arises whether this happened 
in the nature of things or was merely the effect of 
accident—a consequence of peculiar circumstances. 

First of all, one thing is clear—the fact, namely, 
that the position at Plevna gained its prominence 
only by having been attacked unsuccessfully. 

Osman was certainly at Plevna threatening the 
Russian lines of communication, but only so long as 
he was able and willing to attack them. The moment 
he showed himself incapable of it, and tied himself 
to the position, he was, properly speaking, no longer 
dangerous. It was, of course, exceedingly annoying 
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to have him on the flank, and his further advance 
had to be prevented, under any circumstances, by 
sufficient forces; but there was no urgent need to 
attack him. Just as well as the far stronger Turkish 
main army was only watched without being attacked, 
so could the Russian as well have observed a defensive 
attitude opposite Osman, and been satisfied with 
keeping him under observation with equally strong 
forces, which he on his part would have been 
obliged to attack should he have wished to continue 
operations. 

No doubt strategic reasons were also in favour of 
attack. If Osman was beaten, the flanks and lines of 
communication of the army were finally secured and 
very much greater freedom of operation was gained. 
Russian Headquarters had then the choice of either 
turning with united forces against the Turkish main 
army in the quadrilateral, or of pushing over the 
Western Balkans to Adrianople while adopting 
further defensive measures to be secure against the 
main army. But there was no obligation to attack 
Plevna from that strategic point.of view ; they were 
essentially moral reasons which made the attack 
necessary. The first two defeats inflicted by Osman 
Pasha on the Russians when they were still greatly 
underrating his importance, made it a point of honour 
with them to wipe out the reverse they had suffered, 
and it seemed doubly desirable to improve the strategic 
situation by a victory on the same ground. 

The importance of the fortified position of Plevna 
being very greatly reduced when considered from 
this point of view alone, it shrinks still more if we 
become convinced that the Russians could have been 
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master of it very much sooner had their army been 
equal to its task in tactics, and had their command 
not completely failed. ‘These latter circumstances 
alone were the cause of the futile attacks, and gave 
the entrenched position of Plevna its decisive import- 
ance in that war. 

To begin with, the Russian artillery was of a 
very inferior kind. The field artillery was armed 
with 4-pounder (8°69 centimetre) and 9-pounder 
_(10°67 centimetre) breech-loading guns; they 
had a maximum range of 3,500 and 4,500 metres 
respectively, and an effect of shrapnel reaching only 
up to 1,300 and 1,500 metres respectively. ‘The 
ammunition equipment was just being changed when 
the war broke out. The intended re-armament with 
common and shrapnel shell had not been fully carried 
out; so the batteries went to war with the so-called 
Sharosh projectiles and case-shot shells instead of 
shrapnel shells. The effect of these shells on earth- 
works, owing to the small bursting charge, was nil; 
and on the troops indifferent, owing to the very small 
number of effective splinters and their small effect in 
depth (4 to 13 metres), and again especially very small 
on targets lying down and behind cover. The siege 
guns used in the third battle of Plevna consisted of 
16-pounder to 24-pounder bronze guns and 4-pounder 
to 6-pounder steel guns. Their effect was so small 
that the Turks did not even reply to their fire. 

Nor were the Russian rifles up to the mark. The 
Russians were partly equipped with Berdan and 
partly with Krnka rifles, the former being sighted up 
— to 1,500 metres with a calibre of 10°66 millimetres, 
and the latter up to 850 metres with a calibre of 
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15°24 millimetres. The Turks were superior in gun 
as well as in rifle armament. 

Thus we see the armament alone contributed a 
good deal to the want of success. But this want of 
success was still more due to the manner in which 
the troops were employed, and to their tactics. _ 

The artillery, for the most part, came into action 
at ranges far too distant, the 9-pounders opening fire 
at about 4,000 metres range—a distance at which the 
4-pounders could not have any effect, and were 
therefore not engaged at all. Only a few isolated 
batteries came into action at closer ranges than 
2,000 metres from the enemy, and only individual 
guns to within shrapnel range. There was no fire 
control. The objects of attack being unknown and 
the division of targets for the individual batteries 
being undefined, the fire was never concentrated in 
compliance with the tactical requirements, but the 
whole Turkish position was bombarded rather in- 
discriminately and aimlessly. 

The third attack on Plevna is particularly instruc- 
tive. The bombardment lasted for four days without 
any other appreciable effect than that of convincing 
the Turks of the ineffectiveness of the Russian fire. 
During the bombardment they even constructed 
new works, which were pushed beyond the original 
defensive line. ‘The assault, delivered on the fifth 
day, was very little supported by the artillery. 
The infantry itself only knew obsolete tactics. It 
had no idea of carrying the fire forward. The — 
Russian infantry only fired when the attack came to 
a standstill. The infantry stormed forward in dense ~ 
columns behind weak skirmishing lines, trying to get 
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at the works. When the élan was exhausted, a 
stationary fire-fight began. There was never any 
question of fighting down the enemy’s fire. The 
attempt was never made at all. We cannot wonder 
that attacks of this kind utterly failed when meeting an 
adversary vigorously firing and standing well behind 
cover even being considerably weaker in numbers. 

And now for the command! ‘The attack was con- 
ducted without laying weight on any special point 
and without uniformity. Brigades and regiments 
became individually engaged one after the other 
and were beaten in detail. ‘The personal view held 
by the Russian Commander, General Sotov, was 
‘that the main issue was to be looked for on the 
left at the Krishin Redoubt and on Green Hill. 
The capture of that position meant at the same time 
the capture of Plevna. But there were engaged 
on the right 48 battalions against the Grivitza 
Redoubt ; in the centre 36 battalions and on 
the decisive left 22 battalions under Skobelev. 
The guns were distributed in a similar way. A 
general reserve, as a matter of fact, did not exist at 
all ; but when the attack was given up, about 40 
battalions and 180 guns had not yet taken any part 
whatever in the action. 

When Skobelev had stormed Green Hill and the 
redoubts on it, and had thus captured the decisive 
position, he was not supported, but directed to 
abandon the position if he saw no other way of 
keeping it. In spite of their inferior numbers the 
Turks were yet able to unite a superior force for re- 
capturing the lost key of the position.* 

* A. Springer, “ Der russisch-tiirkische Krieg, 1877-78, in Europa.” 
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From all these data we can gather that it was not 
so much the value of the Turkish position itself which 
made its retention possible, as the lack of under- 
standing with which it was attacked. In spite of 
all defects in armament and tactics, the Russian 
superiority nearly treble, and in artillery more than 
sixfold, ought to have captured the position if the 
forces had been led forward to attack with a clear eye 
for the decisive point and in a proper grouping. 

We must come to the same conclusions if we study 
the events of the South African War. Real en- 
trenched positions in a European sense the Boers had 
none. As far as I know they did not construct strong 
pivots and bomb-proof overhead cover, nor did they 
cover their infantry positions against shrapnel fire. 
Their structures were confined to shelter trenches, 
traverses, gunpits, slight obstacles, and masks. ‘The 
shelter trenches were deep and narrow, and often 
broken to give cover against flanking fire. As a rule 
they had approaches of a similar profile leading from 
the trenches into safe cover in rear. ‘These works 
were never visible from a distance. They were 
skilfully adapted to the country. Sometimes they 
were blasted in solid rock. _ The parapets of layers of 
stones were also skilfully adapted to the ground ; they 
never presented a distinct target. The desire for 
good cover, and the endeavour of obtaining every- 
where a converging fire against the enemy, together 
with the constant anxiety of being enveloped, induced 
the Boers to extend more and more their fighting line. 
Often hundreds of metres of front were left un- 
occupied because affording insufficient cover, and 
because they could be swept by flanking fire. The 
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Boers were, moreover, armed with the excellent 
7-7 millimetre Mauser Rifle with cartridge clip, with 
sights up to 2,000 metres, a maximum range of 4,000 
metres, and a rapidity of fire of twenty-five rounds per 
minute, which allowed them to open an effective fire 
at long distances. 

Of reserves the Boers knew nothing ; they used all 
their forces in the foremost line. On the other hand, 
they were all mounted, keeping their horses always 
near them close behind their positions. This enabled 
them to shift troops rapidly, to withdraw detachments 
unobserved from places where they seemed no longer 
wanted, and to engage them at other spots where 
danger was imminent. This procedure was supported 
by a mechanism of command obviously admirable, 
and by an excellent service of intelligence. The field 
telegraph section did brilliant work, ample use was 
made of the heliograph, and signalling stations were 
widely spread over the country. 

It was very difficult under these circumstances to 
ascertain the frequent changes in the occupation of 
the positions and to discern their weak points. 

The artillery of the Boers worked in the same 
spirit as their marksmen. The guns were used 
singly, thus preventing any uniform concentration 
and effect of fire. Efforts were always made to place 
the guns behind good cover, changing their position 
the moment the enemy had found the range. As a 
rule, the guns fired at distant ranges, but the Boers 
often let the English approach to within the most 
effective ranges in order to surprise them then with 
rapid fire. 

The Boers were equipped with quite a museum of 
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guns. The Transvaalers had 4 Krupp quick-firing 
mountain guns, and 24 Vickers-Maxim revolver guns 
—the so-called Pom-poms—both with a calibre of 
3°7 centimetres ; further, 8 Krupp, 6 Creusot, and 
3 Maxim-Nordenfeldt 7:5-centimetre field guns, 
4 Krupp 12-centimetre field howitzers, 4 15:5-centi- 
metre Creusot garrison guns—the so-called Long 
Toms which were also used in the field and in 
foremost lines—and lastly, 40 Maxim machine guns. 
The Orange Free State had 14 Krupp 75-milli- 
metre field guns of an older pattern, and some 
other obsolete models. Machine guns, too, were 
available. ‘The artillery of the Boers was therefore 
not important, though absolutely up-to-date. Of 
ammunition they had sufficient quantities. 

With these arms and tactics the Boers brilliantly 
defeated the English attacks, in spite of the latter’s 
numerical superiority, on the Tugela, at Stormberg, 
Colesberg, and Magersfontein, and forced the English 
to engage tremendous masses for carrying the war 
successfully through. But the cause of success here 
was not alone due to the great resisting capacity of 
the entrenched position by itself—it was the mode in 
which the English attacked which caused their failure 
in the first instance. 

Above all, the infantry was not equal to the task 
it had to face. Its armament, the Lee-Metford 
rifle,* it is true, was approximately equal to the Boer 
rifle, but its tactics were altogether antiquated. The 
English infantry had preserved “a strong tradition, 
dating back to Waterloo, Quebec, and Dettingen, in 
favour of solid line formation, mechanical precision, 

* The English rifle was a single-loader, 
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strict fire discipline, and bayonet charges, a tradition 
which survived the lessons of the Prussian wars, and 
was strengthened by experiences in warfare with 
Zulus and Sudanese.”* The infantry thus trained was 
bound to come to grief in face of the Boer fire, and 
did not easily become accustomed to the forms of 
modern fire action. Neither officers nor men had been 
brought up to it, nor had the 150 Maxim guns the 
English were equipped with been able to counteract 
these defects. They did not play any réle at all worth 
speaking of in the attack, nor did the English artillery 
succeed in supporting the infantry effectively. 

The field guns the English Army were equipped 
with were the 15-pounders of the field artillery 
batteries and the 12-pounders of the horse artillery 
batteries, both with a calibre of 7°62 centimetres, 
with a maximum range of 5,200 and 5,000 metres 
respectively for common shell, and 3,660 and 3,380 
metres respectively for shrapnel shell. In 1898 the 
gun-carriages had been altered so as to diminish recoil 
and increase rapidity of fire. The short recoil of the 
barrel had been supplemented by an elastic contri- 
vance at the gun-carriage. In addition to these 
two guns, the English artillery was equipped with 
a 12°7-centimetre howitzer, firmg shrapnel, case shot, 
and lyddite high explosive shells, with a maximum 
range of only 3,000 metres. Its effect against solid 
targets was exceedingly great; against living targets 
less so. The defective fuse was the cause of many 
shells failing to burst. The mountain guns of the 
English were muzzle-loaders, with a steel barrel in 
two pieces, and with a calibre of 6°35 centimetres, a 


* © The Times’ History of the War in South Africa,” vol. ii., p. 32. 
VOL. II. 8 
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maximum range of 3,660 metres for percussion, and 
8,020 metres for time shell, and with an effect corre- 
spondingly normal. 

In addition to these official guns the English had 
been provided in Africa with quite a number of other 
guns of various constructions—for instance, Arm- 
strong guns with Elswick breech system and Vicker 
guns with Welin breech action—but all with a calibre 
of 7°62 centimetres, and ballistic properties about 
equalling those of the English field gun. Maxim 
and heavy naval guns were also used, but I know 
nothing of their calibre and efficiency. 

It is therefore difficult to ascertain how strong the 
English artillery was in Africa. It was at any rate so 
many times superior to that of the Boers that the latter 
could never think of engaging in a combat with 
it—a combat which was really out of question. Yet 
all this imposing artillery tried its hand in vain on 
these positions. The losses caused by it were 
generally small. ‘The English, as long as they were 
led by Buller, used to prepare their attacks by artillery 
fire, from which the Boers escaped in their almost 
invisible trenches, and from which they emerged 
again to open fire in undiminished numbers the 
moment the artillery bombardment ceased and the 
infantry began to attack. It was positively astonish- 
ing, sometimes, how ineffective the English artillery 
fire had been. Moreover, since the English, during 
the first period of the war, did not make their attacks 
in the decisive direction, nor carry them through in 
full force, and really never engaged their numerous 
reserves to enforce victory, even giving it up from 
want of a pertinacious will to conquer—for instance, | 
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as at Spion Kop, when victory had been gained—we 
really need not wonder that all frontal attacks thus 
conducted failed. 

On Lord Roberts’s arrival the tactics of the British 
changed. As already mentioned, they then no longer 
attacked the Boer positions in front at all, but turned 
them with cavalry, thus enforcing their evacuation. 
The entrenched position lost its value the moment it 
‘was no longer attacked. ‘The position did not even 
afford a means of gaining time, but created only a 
semblance of resistance which in reality was never 
offered. Only at Paardeberg the Boers enforced a 
brief delay in the operations of the enemy, but paid 
for it by capitulating. Afterwards they simply had 
to give way under pressure, retiring from Bloemfontein 
to Komati Poort. Their resistance became only 
serious again when they took to guerilla warfare and 
to the offensive. 

And so this war, too, proves that an entrenched 
position is effective only if it must be attacked, and 
that, as a rule, the position is of real importance only 
as a complement of the offensive. But as to the tactical 
power of resistance of entrenched positions, the results 
of the South African War can be as little accepted 
as conclusive as those of Plevna, since the positions 
in Africa were also never attacked in a practical way. 

We arrive at similar results when viewing the 
Russo-Japanese War. The Russians over and over 
again entrenched themselves in strong positions, and 
were attacked in them from reasons we have already 
discussed in another chapter.* Every means of the 
modern art of field fortification were used there, and 

* Vol. I., book ii., chap. iii. » p. 128 et seq. 
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certainly often without any definite plan and system. 
Extensive use was made of closed field-works and 
bomb-proof overhead cover. The shelter trenches 
were provided with splinter-proof overhead cover, 
and the batteries had their guns artificially covered. 
Kverywhere in front of the works were obstacles to 
delay the enemy’s advance within the most effective 
fire. These lines were often continuous, thus prevent- 
ing, as a matter of fact, any assumption of the offen- 
sive. The field of fire was cleared to a very great 
extent. Frequently several defensive lines were 
behind each other, and connected by covered ap- 
proaches. Communications, ammunition depots, and 
magazines were established inside the positions. 
Even cover was provided for the reserves against 
fire. The resistance in these positions gave the 
Russians time for bringing up again and again fresh 
supports from their home country. But these were 
always used merely to reinforce the garrisons and 
increase the defensive power of the entrenched posi- 
tions ; these reinforcements therefore always served a 
negative purpose, but never the positive of bringing 
about a decisive issue. Here, too, as at Plevna, was 
the entrenched position itself expected to insure 
success, instead of the situation created by it being 
made use of to act offensively. 

At best, therefore, the Japanese attacks could be 
beaten off. But even that object was not attained. 
In spite of their inferior numbers and their really 
inadequate means, the Japanese always drove the 
Russians out of their positions, often by envelopment 
and pressure on the flanks, but frequently also by 
direct frontal attack. 
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The causes for the continued victories of the 
Asiatics must be looked for in the tactical as well as 
in the strategical conditions. 

First of all, there can be no doubt that the Japanese 
infantry was superior to the Russian in fighting value. 
The training of the former was more warlike than 
that of their opponents, who often made use of 
antiquated forms, and, in their solid formations, were 
just as often exposed to the destructive fire of modern 
arms. The great losses of the Russians are in part 
due to these tactical conditions. The individual fire 
of the Japanese was, no doubt, much more effective 
than the volleys preferred by the Russians. The 
Japanese infantry were equipped with an excellent 
rifle, but its ballistic superiority over that of the 
Russian rifle was so small that this cannot account 
for the superiority of the Japanese. On the other 
hand, in the attack the latter were amply supported 
by machine guns, which were constantly increased 
during the war. At first a few Divisions only had 
machine gun detachments of 6 guns each ; at Mukden 
there were 200 of these guns, and at the end of the 
war 320. A detachment was ultimately apportioned 
to each Division. These detachments, as we have 
mentioned already in another chapter,* are said to 
have rendered good service; but they had at any 
rate no decisive effect, although no doubt they con- 

tributed to increase the tactical superiority of the 
_ Japanese infantry. The Russians had also constantly 
augmented their machine guns. At the beginning of 
the war they had 40; at Mukden, 88. They used 
them in Companies, and in single sections behind 


* Vol, I, book iii., chap. i., p. 9 e¢ seq. 
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sandbags and splinter-proof overhead cover to sweep 
the ground in front by frontal or flanking fire, and to 
guard the obstacles against close attack. 

It is difficult to judge how far the attitude of the 
defensive infantry facilitated the Japanese attacks, 
which on the whole were carried through with com- 
paratively little loss. Defensive works always harbour 
the danger of men seeking complete cover and only 
raising their rifles above the parapets, and delivering an 
unaimed fire. We have testimony that in the South 
African War the troops acted in this fashion. We 
gain the impression that the Russians acted in a 
similar way, for the Japanese often succeeded in com- 
pletely entrenching themselves right in the middle 
of the field of attack, and even in the closest vicinity 
to the Russian lines, which could never have been 
possible under an effective fire. The fire of the 
Japanese batteries apparently often kept the Russians 
down behind their cover. 

The artillery support of the attacks seems to Rave 
been altogether very practical on the part of the 
Japanese, and to have very materially contributed to 
- success. On repeated occasions they knew how to 
concentrate a greatly superior artillery against the 
points attacked, while we rarely notice the Russians 
deliberately supporting their infantry by artillery 
fire. 

The Japanese 7°5 field gun (Arisaka), it is true, was 
not equal to the Russian new gun as regards ballistic 
properties, but it was more mobile and superior in 
rapidity of fire. In addition to the 540 guns used at 
the beginning of the war, the Japanese seem to have 
been equipped from the outset with 162 mountain 
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guns, with a calibre, likewise, of 7:5 centimetres, and 
with a range of 4,300 metres, They were carried on 
mules, and are said to have turned out exceedingly 
well. But there was available, besides, the 12-centi- 
metre Krupp howitzer, a field gun for high angle fire, 
with a contrivance to check recoil, and a maximum 
range of 6,400 metres—a gun which might be termed 
a quick-firmg gun, and to which the Russians had 
nothing equal. ‘The Japanese are said to have used 
60 of these guns, which for one thing accompanied 
the enveloping army of the Japanese Left at 
Mukden. The Japanese Army had, further, some 
15-centimetre howitzers, of which each Division 
had ultimately a battery organized the same as the 
field batteries. 

This artillery—a very considerable force by itself 
—was supplemented by numerous fortress guns. 
After the fall of Port Arthur, Oyama made the 
whole siege artillery join the field army in spite of 
its rather great immobility ; this brought the heavy 
artillery to about 200 guns—namely, 72 old bronze 
mortars, 28 12-centimetre, 16 15-centimetre, and 
18 28-centimetre howitzers, 24 9-centimetre, 4 
10°5-centimetre, 30 12-centimetre, and some 15°3- 
centimetre and 20°3-centimetre guns. 

This artillery evidently contributed greatly to 
reducing the fortifications of the Russians, though the 
latter too had an imposing number of guns. 

When the war began, Russia had adopted a new 
quick-firing gun, of which at the end of January, 
1904, only about 25 batteries, or 200 guns, had 
been issued to the East Siberian troops; the West 
Siberian troops, therefore, still retained the old gun 
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C./77.. The European corps only got the new gun at 
their departure, and were therefore in no way familiar 
with it. That gun, moreover, did not come up at all 
to what was expected from it. Great weight and 
unsteadiness when being fired were its characteristic 
features ; taken all in all, it was no match for the 
Japanese field gun. The new gun not being equipped 
with common shell, the Russians came back to the old 
light field gun of mark 92/95, though this gun was 
firing shells only filled with black powder, thus an 
absolutely antiquated projectile. The employment of 
these guns can therefore only be looked upon as a 
last resource. Of mountain guns the Russians had 
at the beginning of the war only two batteries of an 
old type—C./83, But they augmented this type of 
gun during the war by a new model, which on the 
whole was no match for the Japanese type; they 
finally had 282 of these guns in the theatre of war. 
As regards guns for high angle fire, the Russians were. 
again behind the Japanese. The field howitzers the 
Russians had were difficult to move, and were not very 
efficient. But to supply the needs of the moment, 
the number of these 15-centimetre guns C./86 had to 
be constantly increased, and so we find that in 
November, 1904, the Russians had 60 batteries of 
these guns in the theatre of war, 6 guns to each 
battery. The range of the common shell was 4,000 
metres, and its weight of 27 kilogrammes produced a 
great effect. The accuracy of fire at long ranges was 
very indifferent ; the shrapnell shell reached only up 
to 2,400 metres. A quick-firing howitzer, which had — 
been lately adopted, did not come into action. Heavy 
‘siege guns were also brought up by the Russians. Of 
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these are mentioned 10°67-centimetre, 12-centimetre, 
and 15-centimetre guns, as well as 21-centimetre and 
15-centimetre mortars. I have not succeeded in 
obtaining details of them. But they were, at any 
rate, all guns of an old pattern of which about 
250 were used on the Shaho and at Mukden. 

The Russians were in general greatly superior to 
the Japanese in the number of guns ; at Mukden they 
had 1,192 field and mountain guns against 892 guns 
of the Japanese. As regards usefulness of the 
material and effect, the Japanese had a decided 
advantage. The great superiority of their guns for 
high angle fire in the face of the Russian earthworks 
was probably, above all, of decisive importance. 

It must nevertheless be doubted whether the relative 
superiority of the Japanese artillery and the greater 
worth of their infantry would alone have sufficed to 
enforce victory. Nor can the success be explained 
by the way the Japanese Army was led. Head- 
quarters repeatedly brought about situations carrying 
with it the germs of defeat, and rarely did it rise to 
the height of striving after superior results by greater 
boldness. ‘The essential cause that made the Japanese 
success possible was no doubt the way the Russians 
were commanded, and the way their troops were 
employed. 

If we study the campaign with the aid of the 
Russian official account—and therefore not written 
with “ mauvaise volonté ”—we are over and over again 
astonished at the military views held at Russian 
Headquarters on the one hand, and on the other 
at the irresolution and uncertainty by which all 
measures were characterized, not only by the Com- 
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mander-in-Chief, but by most of the subordinate 
leaders. 

Always intent on covering and securing himself 
in all directions, on meeting possibilities, be they 
ever so improbable, and on keeping strong reserves in 
hand for every imaginable case, the Russian Com- 
mander-in-Chief distributed his troops from purely 
theoretical points of view, often disregarding the 
actual circumstances then existing. Consequently, 
in the fighting positions themselves, comparatively 
few troops were, as a rule, employed; the bulk was 
retained for possible contingencies. But when such 
a contingency arose, the resolution to use their 
reserves was nevertheless wanting. And so it came 
about that the Japanese, in spite of their inferior 
total numbers, were often fighting in distinctly 
superior numbers at the decisive points. The rigid 
defensive of the Russians, too, made it easier for 
the Japanese to concentrate in superior force against 
portions of the Russian positions without having to 
fear that the enemy would attack them vigorously 
where they were weak. Kuropatkin could hardly 
ever make up his mind to assume the offensive, but 
when he did so, nothing was to be left to chance; 
the attack was then, of course, made so weakly that 
it was bound to fail. The entrenchments, too, 
were always defended in a half-hearted way only. 
Measures were adopted regularly, at the beginning 
of an action, for insuring the evacuation of the 
works ; as a rule, a threat to envelop sufficed to cause 
retreat. The idea of a blow being the best guard 
never occurred to Russian Headquarters. It never 
struck them at all to cover the flanks offensively. 
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The reserves looked on inactively when the flanks of 
the position were enveloped and beaten ; only in 
driblets were they used to fill up gaps and replace 
casualties. Even with the most pronounced supe- 
riority, the Russian General was unable to make up 
his mind to act vigorously. Innumerable are the 
occasions on which he let slip from his hand certain 
victory. Every Japanese success was really a fresh 
enigma; and the entrenched positions of the 
Russians were the grave of their victory and of any 
offensive action that alone could have driven back 
the enemy. 

The idea of detaining the enemy by the entrenched 
position, and thus gaining the chance of attacking 
him elsewhere, never crossed the mind of the 
Russian Commander. Only Alexeiev the Governor 
now and then took this chance into consideration. 
But Kuropatkin was probably from the outset beset 
with the idea of retiring to Tiélin, all his combats 
and battles being only the expression of a reluctant 
will, the inner voice of his irresolution exhorting him 
to retreat, and the outward conditions urging him to 
fight. He really only fought to justify retreat. We 
cannot get rid of that impression when studying 
this campaign. ‘This spirit of half-measures also 
infected the subordinate Commanders. The thought 
of covering retreat and preventing all possible and, 
be they ever so improbable, contingencies, domineered 
over them far more than the will to fight for victory. 
A typical instance of this is the action in the position 
of Kintchou (Nanshan) on May 26, 1904. One 
regiment defended the position, which was of the 
utmost importance in view of Port Arthur, and 
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directly behind that position was a Division in reserve 
which did not come into action at all. 

Strive as one may to express oneself in measured 
terms, one cannot otherwise than eall this kind of 
conducting war distressing ; and we must never draw 
general conclusions from its results as regards the 
importance and resisting power of entrenched posi- 
tions, and this all the less since the Japanese mode of 
attack was certainly not in every respect a pattern to 
imitate. 

If we now try to be clear on the result of our 
investigation, we can summarize it in the words that 
the value of entrenched positions is always but a 
relative one. Its value chiefly rests on gaining time, 
which, however, as a rule comes into play only if the 
position actually detains hostile forces, and ¢/ the 
time gained is made use of to bring about a positive 
assue under favourable conditions at another spot. 
Not in the position itself must we look for the centre 
of gravity of strategic action in most cases, but in 
the tactical and strategic possibilities created by it. 
The real problem is to make use of these possibilities. 
That is the point of view from which the defender 
must use entrenched positions, for it will be very 
rare indeed that the mere retention of the position 
will by itself decide the issue. 

Entrenching increases the tactical advantages of 
the frontal defence, but also renders its disadvantages 
more effective. First of all, the entrenchments by 
themselves induce us to lay more stress on cover 
than on fire-effect. They next make both a change of 
front and the assumption of the offensive as good as 
impossible, since both would mean an abandonment 
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of the protecting works which are the very things 
from which we expect salvation. Entrenched positions 
decidedly attract troops, and paralyze the initiative of 
Commanders. 

From these circumstances the assailant must draw 
the doctrine that he must not be enticed by entrenched 
positions if he can possibly avoid it. Thereby he 
would merely submit to the law of his opponent. 
He must rather always try to turn the position 
strategically and render it thereby ineffective. We 
must, further, always consider what offensive opera- 
tions the enemy may intend under cover of the 
entrenched position ; and we must try to thwart 
them, because such operations must be looked upon 
as the really important and decisive action of an 
enemy who is doing the right thing. Only by acting 
in this way can we preserve the proud privilege of 
initiative opposite an entrenched enemy. 

If—as it might of course happen—the attack on 
an entrenched position is imperative and cannot be 
avoided, the tactics of the assailant cannot be the 
same as in an attack in the open field; it will rather 
depend on the strength of the entrenchments how 
the assailant must proceed. ‘The stronger the works 
of the defender, the more must the procedure ap- 
proach to what is customary in fortress warfare. The 
only thing we must never do is to take the Japanese 
method of attack as a pattern. We must always 
bear in mind that the enemy’s object is to gain 
time, which we must not grant him, and that there- 
fore we must strive to force the position as rapidly 
as possible, in order to shorten the time which the 
enemy hopes to gain. 
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We must, above all, avoid attacking the enemy’s 
whole front and making the combat a mere frontal 
struggle of all the forces. That would positively be 
doing the enemy’s business. We should rather seek to 
use the full force of the attack in a direction where 
we think we can gain decisive advantages ; therefore 
either against a point the possession of which will 
entail the capture of the whole position, like the 
Green Hill at Plevna, or against one flank by en- 
veloping it, thus enabling us to threaten the enemy’s 
line of retreat and to turn the entrenched position. 
We can, in such a case, neglect the front, since the 
opponent, of course, enjoys the advantage of his 
entrenched position only so long as he remains in his 
works. When Nogi enveloped the Russian right at 
Mukden the value of all the entrenchments in front 
was lost to the defender. ‘The issue now lay in rear 
of the position, where the Russians had prepared 
nothing. If the Japanese had been here suffitiently 
superior in numbers, the defeat of the Russians would 
have been absolutely decisive even without the 
central penetration, and even if the Russians had 
successfully maintained their entrenched front. 

First and foremost we must try to concentrate a 
powerful superiority of artillery against that part of 
the position which we intend to attack decisively. 
For this reason alone it will as a rule be advisable to 
make an enveloping attack against one wing, because 
there we will find sufficient room for the deployment 
of artillery. Nor must we be afraid of disposing 
the artillery in depth and selecting several artillery 
lines behind each other, and we must concentrate 
for attack the heaviest calibres available. Two things 
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the artillery attack must strive at—firstly, to keep 
down the hostile infantry in their shelter trenches 
and under their cover, subduing the artillery of the 
defence in such a way as to make it possible for the 
attacking infantry to gain ground without heavy loss ; 
secondly, to break the enemy’s overhead cover and 
destroy his earthworks. The artillery will attain 
these objects by shrapnel fire against infantry and 
artillery, and by high angle fire from heavy howitzers 

against overhead cover and hostile batteries in 
covered positions, and again by the fire of heavy guns 
against parapets and hostile guns firing in the open. 
The fire of howitzers will, at the same time, afford the 
advantage of rendering difficult the movement of 
hostile reserves inside the position, so far as they 
cannot be reached by shrapnel fire. In the further 
course of the action, the artillery will endeavour to 
destroy also the obstacles likely to be met in front of 
the position, and in this way to sweep the road clear 
for the infantry. 

Covered by this fire, the infantry, accompanied by 
numerous parties of sappers, must work up to the 
enemy’s position without a break. The night, too, 
must be used to secure the ground gained with earth- 
works, and to dig covered communications, and these 
should be constantly improved. Further, machine 
guns must be brought up and entrenched during the 
night, to increase the effect of fire at points, from 
where, if possible, they can fire over the heads of 
the infantry advancing. ‘This attack must press on 
irresistibly ; losses must not be shirked. Every inch 
of ground gained must be secured by the spade the 
moment the enemy’s fire permits. As soon as the 
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enemy’s obstacles are encountered, they must be 
demolished or destroyed during darkness by pioneers 
and patrols going forward ; cover must be pushed 
right up to the enemy’s position. ‘Troops, tired or 
exhausted, in the first line, should constantly be 
relieved by fresh forces ; artillery fire must accompany 
the assault of the infantry to the very last stages of 
the attack, and finally with common shell, even at 
the risk of inflicting loss on their own troops. The 
storming infantry must throw hand grenades inside 
the hostile position; the final bayonet charge must _ 
be delivered when close to the position, while the 
heavy howitzer shells continue to burst in and behind 
the position. The foremost infantry line must be 
followed by more lines, which, during the progress of 
the attack, have entrenched themselves behind the 
foremost fighting line, and are now advancing to take 
up the fight should the first line fail. 

In this way we can and must succeed in rapidly 
forcing a strongly entrenched position without be- 
coming culpable of the precipitancy of the Russians 
at Plevna, or of the slowness of the Japanese at 
Liaoyang, on the Shaho, and at Mukden. Let the 
defender bring up his reserves to the threatened point. 
If the assailant has once gained ascendancy with his 
artillery, these reserves can only be led into the 
crushing fire of artillery, and will scarcely strengthen 
the defence materially, taking it for granted that the 
guns which were laid by day were able to maintain a 
vigorous and continuous fire during the night, which 
should be a matter of imperative importance. During 
the four days’ artillery preparation for the third attack 
on Plevna, the Russian fire ceased almost completely 
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during the night, the Turks using that time to repair 
all damage and to construct new works. The 
Japanese, on the other hand, seem to have kept up 
their fire on the Russian works during the night 
as well as the day. 

The artillery has thus to play an important role 
in fighting entrenched positions, which, moreover, may 
involve difficult problems not easy to solve. Above 
all, it will not be easy, where so much fire is con- 
centrated, to observe exactly or suitably correct it. 
All the aids of systematics and techniques must be 
used here to achieve the maximum possible and the 
desired effect. 

Yet in spite of this, the actual issue will be brought 
about by the infantry. The artillery is certainly 
meant to destroy the hostile works and keep down 
their fire ; but its whole activity has for its sole object 
paving the way to victory for the infantry and enabling 
it to establish itself in the hostile position. 

But after victory has been gained——-and even partly 
before it is gained, during the last stages of the attack 
—the heavy batteries of the attack must transfer their 
fire to the ground behind the position, to take on 
likely counter-attacks of the enemy; and the field 
batteries must, as rapidly as possible, hurry forward 
into the position captured, so as to overwhelm with 
fire the retreating or counter-attacking enemy, while 
the infantry and pioneers must do their utmost 
by their exertions and self-sacrifice to strengthen the 
ground captured, and to throw up fresh defences for 
securing its possession. But the director of battle 
must endeavour to make use of the success gained to 
capture the rest of the hostile position with the aid of 
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the secured stronghold, and threaten the enemy’s line 
of retreat. The reserves must for this purpose be 
held ready and moved forward in time, so as to be 
able to make use at once of the situation created by 
the successful assault. 

The time wrenched from the enemy with streams. 
of our blood by our victory must be taken advantage 
of for frustrating his further plans. 
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ENTRENCHED positions are constructed in localities 
which, for the time being, have gained strategic im- 
portance during the progress of operations. Permanent 
fortifications, such as forts or fortresses, are, on the 
other hand, points which are, or which at least are 
considered, of great military importance. Hence it 
follows that it is always of advantage to capture the 
fortresses situated in a certain theatre of war. Yet 
the progress of the offensive must not be made to 
depend on their capture, as was customary when war 
was conducted formerly in a methodical manner. 
We must push forward between the fortresses, 
leaving the second line coming up to invest, or at 
least watch them, as the case may be. But a 
powerful strategic attack cannot be carried through 


for any length of time with the desired vigour and 


sureness if hostile fortresses behind the army block 
181 . 
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the main railway-lines, threaten the lines of com- 
munication, and pin portions of the army before their 
ramparts. The uncaptured fortified places of the 
enemy are bound to turn out particularly injurious to 
the assailant should he, after a preliminary success, 
have to retire through the hostile line of fortresses, 
the tactical issue of the advance having failed. That 
line will then form a series of defiles difficult to cross 
strategically, especially when the striking power of 
the hostile works has not yet been broken. We 
shall therefore, under any circumstances, do well to 
capture, as rapidly as possible, the hostile fortresses 
situated in the area of operations. The sooner they 
have been taken, the freer and more vigorous the 
strategic offensive can develop. 

First of all it will be a question of seizing the 
barrier forts within reach of the strategic advance. 
They are the objects which first and foremost hamper 
and aggravate the attack. Nor does their capture 
need such tremendous efforts as the siege of a modern 
army fortress. A siege of one of the latter neces- 
sitates extensive preparations, and can never be 
carried through in a short space of time. As a rule 
we cannot proceed with it before we have beaten the 
hostile army and otherwise got a firm footing in the 
hostile country. So long as the issue in the open 
field is not decided by a preliminary success, we dare 
not venture to bring up the bulky material to besiege 
a fortress, as we shall probably lose it if the issue is 
against us. Bonaparte was obliged to abandon his 
siege guns in 1796 before Mantua, when an Austrian 
army came up to relieve it. He even sacrificed them 
before he fought the battle. | 
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From this it follows that to fight the hostile 
fortresses we have to face a twofold task, necessitating 
in each case a different procedure: the capture of 
the barrier forts where such exist, and the siege of 
the large hostile fortresses in rear of the forts. 

Fighting individual barrier forts will, as a rule, be 
facilitated by the fact that they are mostly situated 
near the frontier, where we are therefore in a position 
to bring up to within the vicinity of the works 
artillery, ammunition, and siege material with our 
home trunk lines. This is all the more important as 
the means of the field army alone would never suffice 
to capture a modern barrier fort. The guns of the 
heavy artillery of the field army are not sufficient, as 
we know already, for fighting down the hostile guns 
protected by armour, nor are they strong enough to 
destroy the bomb-proof casemates of the forts, and 
the defences of the ditch, in order to create a passable 
breach. But the idea of attempting to take a fort by 
escalading before the hostile artillery is completely 
subdued will probably prove delusive in the end. 
Only weakness and carelessness on the part of the 
enemy could make such a feat possible. We must, 
therefore, in any case bring up our heavy siege 
artillery with plenty of ammunition to gain the 
mastery over the hostile artillery as quickly as 
possible. If we can envelop the hostile work on all 
sides, it may even be possible by artillery to fight 
and render useless the defences of the ditches from 
positions in prolongation of them. If this is not 
feasible, we must either proceed with mining opera- 
tions or hazard an assault without having completely 
_ subdued the ditch defences. We can also attempt 
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to paralyze these defences by throwing from close 
proximity heavy charges of explosives by means of 
catapults, mortars, or guns* specially designed for 
that purpose. The procedure adopted will depend 
on circumstances and the means available. We must 
ever keep in view that rapid success is imperative so 
as to insure, as soon as possible, the freedom of the 
army to operate. Even though we cannot agree 
with the views of the German “ Guide to Fortress 
Warfare,’} that “the advance of the army will 
depend on reducing the barrier” (paragraph 194), we 
must not, on the other hand, shut our eyes to the 
fact that the rapid conquest of existing barrier forts 
is of the utmost strategic importance. 

We must, therefore, let the troops, detailed for the 
capture of a barrier fort, advance as much as possible 
on a level with the columns of the army, which are to 
push past the forts into the enemy’s country, and 
vigorously drive back advanced parties of the enemy, 
doing all we can to bring the attacking artillery 
rapidly into position in order to produce an over- 
whelming effect. Advanced pioneer and working 
parties must make the roads to the rapidly recon- 
noitred positions passable; we must further msure 
that a numerous transport—army trains and motor 
waggons—and sufficient ammunition are brought up 
straight behind the batteries. The field artillery 
must engage in the fight, not only against those 
hostile detachments which may be established in the 
foreground, but also against the garrison of the fort, 
the hostile posts of observation, and the hostile guns 


* Vide Vol. 1., book ii., chap. iii., pp. 123-125. 
+ © Anleitung fiir den Kampf um Festungen.”—Transator, 
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not protected by armour. Under cover of this fire of 
artillery the attacking infantry must press on towards 
the work as rapidly as possible, in order to reach a 
position from which an assault is possible. It is the 
duty of the artillery to keep down the hostile fire so 
as to allow the infantry to advance to the attack ; it 
will be able to fulfil this duty if sufficient heavy 
calibres are used and the necessary superiority in 
guns is available. While the advance is made against 
the front of the fort, the columns of the army march- 
ing past the fort must rapidly and vigorously push 
forward and occupy ground far enough in advance in 
order that the hostile work can be attacked from all 
sides, which is particularly important during the 
artillery attack. As soon as feasible, heavy batteries 
must be brought into positions from where they can 
enfilade the ditches of the forts. The storming 
columns must be organized deep enough for a second 
line to step in should the first attempt fail. Every 
technical appliance must, moreover, be used which 
ean facilitate or is suitable to insure a successful 
assault. 

If we are dealing with an attack on a continuous 
line of barrier forts, we must proceed simultaneously 
against as many forts as possible and in the same 
manner as if we were dealing with a single fort. If 
the intervals between the works are defended by the 
hostile field army, that army must be beaten before 
the actual attack on the forts themselves can begin. 

In such a case the fire of the forts must, above all, 
be kept down by heavy artillery in such a way as to 
prevent the guns of the forts taking part in the action 
of the field troops. Under these circumstances it will 
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be necessary to engage an especially effective artillery 
against the forts themselves, and not start the infantry 
attack against the intervals of the forts until a certain 
amount of superiority over the hostile artillery has 
been established. On the other hand, the artillery 
attack against the intervals must synchronize with 
that against the forts, to prevent the hostile field 
artillery from acting on their part against those 
batteries which are fighting the forts. The task of 
fighting the enemy’s intermediate batteries will, above 
all, be the share of the heavy artillery of the field 
army which must be strengthened accordingly. The 
field artillery must also take part in the fight, trying 
to act against hostile batteries standing in covered 
positions. At the same time, we must reconnoitre 
the position, as far as feasible, from balloons, and 
correct our own fire. The infantry attack being, as a 
rule, a purely frontal one, should be made in greatly 
superior numbers, and consequently organized in 
adequate depth. We can never count upon envelop- 
ment having any effect in such a case. The cavalry 
only might sometimes succeed in getting in rear of 
the enemy; yet such an enterprise harbours most 
serious dangers, and may lead to complete destruction. 

The attack on large fortresses will take a course 
altogether different. It will be, first of all, a question 
of completely paralyzmg their striking power as far 
as their mobile reserves are concerned, and of prevent- 
ing the garrison from acting against the lines of 
communication of the invading army. We shall 
therefore endeavour to push as soon as we can into 
the works themselves all detachments outside them, 
and to invest the works as closely as possible. In 
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doing this we shall strive especially to take possession 
of those portions of the ground which we think we 
need for opening the siege. 

We must next make efforts to connect the invest- 
ing army with the home railways by a first-class 
line if possible. The bringing up of the heavy and 
bulky siege material will be very much easier if we 
have efficient railway connection, than if we have 
to be satisfied with field railways. The moment, 
therefore, the siege of a fortress is contemplated, it 
is imperative to extend the net of communications, _ 
under cover of the investing army, towards the 
fortress and its surrounding country. Again, we 
shall at an early stage be obliged to fight the balloon 
equipment of the fortress, to make it impossible for 
the enemy’s aircraft to watch the ground and our 
preparations for attack. We shall likewise do the 
utmost possible to interrupt the communications by 
which the fortress is connected through subterranean 
lines and wireless telegraphy with general head- 
quarters, and attempt to isolate the fortress com- 
pletely. 

If a siege is decided on, the front is selected for the 
main attack, and other fronts for likely secondary 
attacks ; the choice is made partly by reason of facts 
known about the fortress, and partly by reason of local 
reconnaissance ; in accordance with this the requisite 
technical troops and siege-trains are brought up. 

It is not within the scope of this work to enter 
upon the details of attack. I only wish to direct 
attention to some points of view which seem to me of 
special importance. 

The fortress is to procure the defender time, and 
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at the same time to weaken the hostile offensive by - 
detaining, as long as possible, strong forces of the 
assailant in front of the works. This requires the 
assailant to capture the place promptly and rapidly. 
On the other hand, the same procedure as against a 
barrier fort is entirely out of question. Even a 
partial envelopment and actual enfilading of the 
various hostile works are as good as impossible in 
front of a large fortress. The fight must be con- 
ducted frontally. Space alone prevents superior 
artillery being brought into action against a fortress 
front in the same way as it can be established against 
a barrier fort. The whole character of the artillery 
combat is changed by these conditions. The same 
results obtained by artillery against a single isolated 
work cannot be expected from a bombardment of a 
fortress front. 

The artillery of the attack, even when using the 
heaviest calibres, is to-day no longer able to reduce 
strong fortifications as rapidly as would be desirable 
from a strategic point of view. If at all, it can only 
get the better of the defender’s artillery by spending 
an extraordinary amount of time and ammunition. 
Breaching, fighting the defences of the ditches, and 
destroying bomb-proof cover practically designed, are 
tasks with which it either cannot cope, or, if at all, 
only imperfectly. The attempt to destroy and make 
ripe for storming the works of a fortress by artillery 
fire alone will, therefore, never pay ; we must rather, 
under modern conditions, from the outset reckon with 
the fact that for those tasks which the artillery is 
unable to solve, the miner has ultimately to step in. 
No attack on a modern fortress can do without him. 
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That is one reason why we must not wait with 
starting the infantry attack until our own artillery 
has gained the upper hand. It must begin as 
soon as the artillery of the defence is virtually 
engaged with that of the assailant, and be pushed on, 
systematically, with the utmost energy, so that we can 
proceed as quickly as possible with the decisive close 
attack. The infantry must work forward on the 
ground without stopping and with every means at its 
disposal gain ground, making use of every weakening 
of the hostile fire caused by our own artillery. The 
field artillery must also support the advance of the 
infantry as much as it can, and machine guns must 
be engaged in the foremost line to strengthen the 
fire-force of the infantry of the attack. Opposite an 
active defender, who, even in the last stages of the 
close attack, tries to fight the assailant with all 
kinds of projectiles, the task of pushing forward 
approaches and of removing obstacles—which other- 


wise it would fall to the duty of the sapper—will fall 
‘sometimes upon the miner. Even the construction 


of underground passages for the storming columns 
may become imperative. We must not hesitate to 
make use of this means as soon as we meet with a 
really obstinate resistance. Only the happy com- 
bination of all available aids, conjointly with 
the most resolute offensive, can enforce a rapid 
success. 

How far simplifications in these forms of attack, 
and abbreviations in the whole procedure, are 
possible and admissible, will partly become apparent 
through the power of resistance of the fortress, and 
partly through the particular course the actions them- 
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selves are taking, and cannot be laid down in rules 
of general application. We certainly must gain our 
object quickly, and must make use of every possible 
means to arrive at it. But we must, on the other 
hand, combine the utmost energy with careful 
thought and prudent moderation. Rash assaults, 
as were attempted at Port Arthur, cost streams of 
blood without affording the chance of gaining the 
object. 

From the tasks imposed on the assailant, we can 
derive the problems the defender has to solve. 

First of all, the striking power of the fortress must 
be made use of, as long as possible, to injure the enemy 
and to disturb the lines of communication of his 
invading army. But the moment the enemy turns 
against the fortress in considerable strength, all 
measures then adopted must have for their object to 
gain time, to detain as strong forces of the enemy as 
possible, and to defend the fortress as long as it can 
be done. ‘The defender must at first try to retain a 
hold on the foreground by detachments pushed 
forward so long as this seems feasible without undue 
loss; in the further course of the fight he must strive 
to thwart the intentions of the assailant by con- 
stantly attacking him, and preventing his artillery 
getting into position, destroying his approaches and 
infantry positions, and altogether giving him as little 
breathing-time as possible, so as to oblige him to 
engage stronger and stronger forces. ‘The defence, 
to carry out its duty, must be conducted offensively 
to the very last stage of the combat. ‘The spirit 
which domineered over the defence of Kolberg 
under Gneisenau must animate the defence of every 
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fortress. There must be no talk of capitulating 
unless the conditions are absolutely overpowering. 
So long as there are provisions and ammunition still 
left, surrender can only take place after a successful 
assault. The defender must, even in the breach the 
enemy has captured, try to snatch victory from the 
assailant by a counter-attack, and finally prepare 
the successful assailant a grave in the works by 
blowing them up. 

We shall only do full justice to these high demands 
if the fortifications themselves are arranged in the 
spirit of such an offensive defence. They must not, 
as was formerly the custom, be designed merely for 
a duel with the artillery of the attack, as if on the 
issue of that duel alone the fate of the fortress 

depended. We must rather strive to prepare the 
battle-ground from tactical points of view also for 
the combat of the infantry, having proper regard to 
high angle fire and an ample use of concrete and 
armour, and to create as favourable conditions as 
possible for an offensive defence, so that even com- 
paratively weak forces can render important service 
_ by making use of the works. Defence by mining 
operations must be prepared beforehand, at any rate 
on the fronts likely to be attacked. 

Thus a series of problems are imposed on the 
defence as well as on the attack, which can only be 
solved with the most liberal aid of the engineer ; 
where he understands to make the means of his art 
subservient to the strategic and tactical wants, he will 
become in the attack, as much as in the defence, an 
important factor in the offensive, and, with this, of 

final victory. I even think that, if he wishes to 
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attain this great ideal, he must be prepared to solve 
problems, more especially just in fortress warfare 
greater than in any former war. 

In the same way as the resisting power of modern 
works and the comparative inefficiency of artillery 
force the attacking engineer to work underground, and 
go by means of the powerful agencies of the latest 
explosives for the masses of concrete and the other- 
wise unattainable defences of the ditches, so the size 
of the fortified towns and the impossibility of defend- 
ing them from above direct his attention, on the other 
hand, to the air. But the defending engineer will be 
obliged to follow him into the realm of the clouds the 
same as he is obliged to fight him underground by 
counter-mines. The dirigible airship, which even 
to-day is capable of carrying considerable weights, is, 
perhaps, destined to exercise a far-reaching influence 
on the attack and defence of fortresses, and may thus 
become also an important factor in all that concerns 
permanent fortification. 

Repeated experiments have already been made with 
projectiles thrown from an aeroplane, to hit targets 
of rather a limited size. The results obtained from 
these experiments have not been satisfactory hitherto, 
even when made from so low a height as could never 
be kept in war. ‘The flying machines could, more- 
over, only carry such small quantities of light 
projectiles that any substantial destructive power by 
these means is entirely out of the question. But 
matters are quite different if airships are concerned on 
the one side, and on the other large and extensive 
targets like big towns. The airship can, for shooting 
purposes, reduce its speed or stop it altogether, and is 
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capable of carrying a comparatively large quantity of 
ammunition. ‘The individual projectiles can be larger 
and more effective than those an aeroplane can carry. 
Nor is there any doubt that targets of the size of 
modern fortresses can always be hit from airships. 
With suitable sighting appliances and launching tubes, 
it must be even possible to fire with success at targets 
of a more limited size. But the difficulty airships 
have to overcome must be looked for in another 
direction. 

The airship which at the start carries a heavy load 
of ammunition, is naturally bound to experience a 
tremendous pressure from below when its load is 
suddenly decreased by the firing of the ammunition. 
But navigation, as techniques now stand, is rendered 
extremely difficult through this enormous pressure ; 
and it seems doubtful whether we shall succeed in find- 
ing a means when constructing the airships that will 
be able to counterbalance this loss of weight, and meet 
the upward pressure. If we succeed in solving this 
problem, there can be hardly any doubt that it will be 
possible to bombard fortified places from the air. 
The same result would be obtained if we were 
successful in guiding, by electrical waves, balloons not 
manned but equipped with explosive bombs, and in 
releasing by the same means the explosive bodies at the 
proper moment. There is nothing at all impossible 
in this. Should the object—carrying destruction and 

terror into the most frequented parts of the town, 
“which had, hitherto, more or less escaped artillery fire 
—he attained by the one or the other means, the effect 
would at any rate be tremendous, and the question 
may well be asked whether it would at all be possible 
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to hold for any length of time a fortress attacked in 
this fashion ? 

That question is not so easy to answer. 

The town itself has, of course, nothing to do directly 
with the defensive capability of the modern fortress. 
That is solely based on the defensive works and on 
the artillery armament. But it is not to be antici- 
pated that these works—earthworks, batteries, mag- 
azines, casemates for the garrison, etc.—would materi- 
ally suffer by a bombardment from above. Firstly, it 
will probably always be a chance only if they are hit at 
all, and then it is surely very doubtful whether such 
accidental hits would ever have anything like the effect 
of artillery. It cannot be expected that they would 
incapacitate the works, destroy bomb-proof casemates, 
and prevent them from continuing the fight. It 
therefore only remains to be considered whether the 
effect on the population could be increased to such an 
extent as to influence even a firm and resolute com- 
mandant by the universal misery created. Opposed to 
this, experiences show that, even at the time of the 
old circumvallations, a bombardment alone never led 
to a fortress surrendering. It must, moreover, be 
considered that it needs a very great deal of ammu- 
nition before a town of some size is really damaged. 
To replace, merely, the fire of some few heavy 
batteries, the aerial fleet would require very great 
carrying capacity. Lastly, we have to take into 
account that the defender would, of course, try to 
defend himself against the hostile aerial attack by 
artillery fire as well as by his own air cruisers. Op- 
posed to these considerations, which make the danger 
of an attack by air look less dangerous than we are 
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at first inclined to admit, are opposed other con- 
siderations which are apt to influence our judgment 
in the contrary direction. 

The defensive means of a fortress are for all that 
limited, and no art of the engineer is able to turn the 
battle-ground in the air to the advantage of the for- 
tress. Therefore, the air fleet of the assailant is in any 
case likely to be victorious by degrees, and no one 
knows how a bombardment from above is then to be 
met except by artillery fire. We must, further, 
remember that the amount of explosives that can be 
hurled into a town by the guns is, nevertheless, small 
when compared with the total weight of the projectiles 
fired. ‘These must overcome the resistance in the. 
bore without breaking, and have a powerful force 
of percussion against the target. ‘This involves sub- 
stantial strength of metal, especially of projectiles 
of heavy calibre, and thus a very great weight of 
metal with a comparatively small bursting charge. 
These demands need not be made on an aerial pro- 
jectile. The envelope of the explosive mass can be 
comparatively light. Penetrative power and effect 
of splinters would, of course, be smaller, but the 
detonating effects instead, and the development of 
high degrees of temperature and of poisonous gases 
could be raised to a maximum, and incomparably 
stronger effects on dwellings and inhabitants could 
be attained than by artillery projectiles of equal 
weight. The chances of great effects, therefore, 
solely depend on the carrying capacity of the airships 
and on the nature of their projectiles. We must, 
further, consider that the bombardment from above 
can extend over the whole area of the town concerned, 

yon, I, 10 
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whilst a bombardment by artillery is limited by the 
direction of fire and the range of the guns. Lastly, 
the experiences of the past regarding the effect of the 
bombardment on the defender cannot at once be 
applied to the future, since we shall here have to 
deal with effects for which there is no analogy in 
any former wars. It is conceivable by itself that the 
misery of the population may force even the most 
gallant commandant to surrender. Just as a fortress 
may be starved, as no defender would risk the lives 
of hundreds of thousands by starvation, so may a 
fortress be forced to surrender by any other means 
of wholesale destruction of human lives. 
Much as we are concerned here with a phenomenon 
that is still in the infancy of its development, and 
little as we can survey to-day whither that develop- 
ment may lead to, as little can we dismiss the 
possibility of this development changing the total 
character of the art of fortifications; and it is not 
without interest to make clear to ourselves what the 
possible consequences of such development would be. 
Under these conditions such localities would only 
be defensible which, owing to their small size, would 
be difficult to hit and could be pretected by cover 
against the effects of aerial bombardment; above all, 
for instance, armoured batteries or such works which 


cannot be seriously damaged at all. Fortress and — 


town could no longer be found combined. We 
would, therefore, as matters stand, arrive at the 
notion of a fortress without a town. ‘The idea is not 


at all a new one, but has already been considered, for 
various reasons, by the Russians, but never seriously — 


adopted. For it is in the nature of things that the — 
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localities where large fortresses are needed for reasons 
of strategy happen to coincide with those at which 
for political, economical, and geographical reasons 
large towns have grown up. Nor will these circum- 
stances be altered in the future. A fortress without 
a town being a thing which we cannot very well 
imagine, there would be no other choice left than to 
give up large fortresses altogether, while fortifications 
of less moment, barriers, and local frontier defences, 
could remain for definite protective objects as they 
were—purely military fortresses. Even with these 
we must remember that they often formed the germ 
of settlements and developed into towns. The land 
defences would have to be reorganized from these 
points of view on an entirely new basis. Extensive 
and most important problems would be imposed on 
the engineer; and there is no doubt he would also 
find means to meet these latest demands. 

It is difficult to ascertain by mere theory what 
course this development will take. Perhaps we shall 
try to fulfil the task devolving on large fortresses by 
constructing groups of small and isolated works, or 
by fortified sections of ground; but there is hardly 
any doubt that the decisive importance of active 
operations in the field will then be still more apparent 
than to-day, and in consequence the idea of offensive 
will assert itself to a greater extent than ever. The 
_ strategic mobility of the armies would have to be 
increased by every possible means, if they are deprived 
of the pivots and strategic points presented by for- 
tresses, 

Nor is there any doubt that the development of 
the aerial service will not affect the fight for the 
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coast defences, which must be looked upon as a most 
important link in the land defences. 

To-day the defensive works themselves can only 
be attacked by the hostile fleet and silenced by naval 
artillery. But if we succeed in making use of the 
airships for the purpose of bombardment, the large 
naval pivots, naval ports, arsenals, dockyards, and 
docks, which are all enormous objects, could be 
directly hit and destroyed by airships. Perhaps it 
will be possible to open barriers of mines by a 
bombardment from above if their general position is 
detected. It will of course be impossible to hit 
individual mines, but it is for all that conceivable to 
blow them up by a powerful concussion of the water 
produced by high explosives. 

Where successes of this sort hold out such promises, 
it is not to be anticipated that the hostile airships will 
be satisfied with mere reconnoitring. They will in all 
likelihood strive not only to watch the fleet itself 
and harass it while at anchor, but also to direct their 
activity against the great naval ports, bombard them 
from above with explosives, and thus render the 
effect of the protective means hitherto adopted partly 
useless. 

If techniques have succeeded in building ainghant 
fit for such enterprises, we are unable to meet them 
with the present means in use with fortification. We 
must rather bring into action anti-balloon guns in 
sufficient numbers, and our own airships must oppose — 
the hostile airships offensively. The defender has in 
that case an advantage over the assailant, in so far as 
his airships can carry on their enterprises from the 
safe anchorages and sheds on land, while those of the 
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assailant must have always covered large distances 
before reaching the hostile coast, and can be watched 
from far off by day. Even if it should become 
possible for the airships to rise from the fleet itself, 
an air-fleet based on the coast would surely always 
have an advantage. 

Against the coast defences themselves, in so far as 
they might consist of isolated batteries constructed 
at important points of the coast or on an island, the 
hostile aerial fleet will of course be unable to effect 
anything. They will be scarcely in a position to hit 
such small objects. On the other hand, they will 
probably be able to observe the fire of their own 
ships against the coast batteries better than would be 
possible from the ships themselves. Such observation, 
especially of fire directed against invisible batteries, 
would be of material advantage for correcting fire 
and thus increasing its effect. 
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THE general levies raised in war of to-day, and the 
technical achievements of modern times, have exer- 
cised a far-reaching influence on all conditions of war- 
fare ; in the discussions hitherto, I have tried to trace 
this influence in detail. It is, however, plain that the 


sum total of all these new phenomena and _ their 
150 
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manifold effects also were bound to cause a change 
and development in the conception of war as a whole. 
As in tactics so also in strategy, we had to come to 
an understanding, one way or the other, regarding the 
new armaments and their effects, and to arrive at 
practical arrangements to account for them. 

It was not an easy task to solve. To begin with, 
the development of modern armaments came about 
but very gradually. The full import of things could 
not always be discerned and surveyed right from the 
beginning. Next, the effects of the newly acquired 
forces of war were often contradictory ; they paralyzed 
each other, and sometimes asserted themselves in: 
such a way as partly to neutralize each other. 

The modern means of communication—railways 
and motors above all—raise the mobility of the 
armies and their capability to operate; but the 
masses raised are so enormous that in spite of these 
innovations they retain a certain unwieldiness and 
retard all continuous movements merely owing to 
the space in which they move. On the other hand, 
it seems that the masses ought to be very much 
superior in tactics than formerly ; but the fact that 
the units of the peace army will contain a prepon- 
derating number of men, for some time unaccustomed 
to the military profession and discipline, lessens to a 
great extent the tactical value of the whole army. 

The wish to cover the home country completely, 
to bring into action the whole mass of the army 
simultaneously, and to get them fit for fighting 
rapidly, leads to the necessity of carrying out our 
concentration on as broad a front as is feasible, and 
of effecting it as far forward to the frontier as 
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practicable, and, again, of making use of the whole 
railway net to its fullest capacity for this movement 
of the troops. For in this way we can hope to get 
a start over the enemy in respect of time, and to be 
in a position to begin the attack before the enemy 
is ready to fight with all his forces. But these 
ideas, justified in themselves, are somewhat contra- 
dictory to the equally justified desire of uniting a 
numerical superiority in the direction thought to be 
decisive. 

Under the pressure of influences of this sort, often 
contradicting each other, a peculiar method of warfare 
has developed with us in Germany, by which we 
believe the fullest use is made of modern armaments, 
but which in the face of higher demands of the art of 
war comprises a kind of resignation. It is interesting 
to recall to mind the development of this notion since 
the last great German wars. 

Formerly, when the armies had not attained their 
present size, and even in the wars of 1866 and 1870-71, 
the idea of being obliged to keep the troops con- 
centrated for action, led to their being marched in 
great depth. It was thought that when the troops 
were closely concentrated on one or a few roads, 
they would be available at any moment, and that we 
could freely deal with them; any troops deployed 
in breadth seemed to be out of hand. Three to 
four army corps were sometimes made to march 
behind each other on one road, causing deployment 
to the front to last for days. Benedek’s advance 
from Olmiitz to the Elbe and Frederic Charles’s 
march from the Palatinate to the Saar show arrange- 
ments of this kind. Similar arrangements for marches 
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were theoretically examined and actually applied by 
Field-Marshal Moltke. 

Conformably with this notion it was at the same 
time believed that we must form up in dense masses 
for battle, so as to have a free hand in dealing with 
the troops. This view was still adhered to by the 
Prussian First Army in 1866. Concentrated as the 
troops then were, when the effect of the long-range 
firearms asserted itself, it was with difficulty and by 
degrees only that the requisite breadth for action 
could be established, and therefore just the opposite 
of what we aimed at was attained. Concentration 
proved a “very calamity,” freedom of movement 
being limited to the utmost. The troops crowded 
together without being able to act. 

The more the armies increased in mass, and the | 
more the marching-columns grew in depth in con- 
sequence, the more we became aware of the incon- 
venience of such methods of operation. It was 
acknowledged that it was just the depth of the 
columns which rendered the uniform and simultaneous 
deployment of the troops difficult, entailed their 
employment for action in succession, and thus afforded 
even a weaker enemy the chance of victory if he was 
able to deploy first. It was further recognized that 
too close a concentration of the troops paralyzed 
freedom of operation; that in the face of an enemy 
strategically deployed, or more than that, pressed by 
a strategic enveloping attack, it was exceedingly 
difficult to gain the necessary strategic front when 
closely concentrated. 

From depth we therefore strove after breadth. It 
was seen to be an advantage to reach the battlefield 
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fully deployed; and we concluded from this that it 
was necessary to make the tactical units march 
abreast of, and no longer behind, each other. It 
was found that in this way it was easier to move 
and subsist the troops and to bring them into action 
simultaneously. Marches forward and backward 
could proceed in the simplest manner. 

Tactical considerations led to the same results. 
Employing the troops in action in breadth seemed 
more practical than using them in depth, because 
this prevented a mixing of tactical units. The loose- 
ness of the skirmishing line, which the modern fire- 
arms had brought about, led to a great extension of 
front, which could most rapidly be attained if the 
battlefield was reached in proper breadth. Strategic 
and tactical deployment in breadth seemed to re- 
ciprocate each other. To march abreast of one 
another was therefore raised to a principle; and just 
as in tactics we returned to linear tactics, though 
in modern forms, so we arrived at a kind of near 
strategy, thinking we had thereby solved the modern 
problem. ‘This procedure actually seemed to meet 
all demands of modern times; because deployment 
in breadth allowed the railway net to be fully used, 
and all threatened frontiers to be protected. The 
troops would all become active at the same time, and 
the breadth of the fronts permitted a thorough use of 
the excellent arms. 

These notions have been described in a particularly — 
characteristic manner in the essay we have frequently 
mentioned, “ Der Krieg der Gegenwart.” The essay 
can be viewed as the final outcome of opinions widely 


held in the German Army and probably also by 
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authoritative quarters. It is therefore of importance 
to examine closely the intrinsic value of the opinions 
developed in that essay; and with this object it is 
first of all requisite to trace the train of thoughts 
which seems to have brought the author to his views 
on the course of a future war. 

On the one hand, they are theoretical reflections 
on the probable influence of modern arms and other 
modern military appliances, and on the other, the 
experiences of the most recent events of war, on 
which the author’s views are based. He seems to 
have formed his notions on the typical manifestations 
of modern warfare from the events of the Russo- 
Japanese War in particular, for he says: “There is 

. no doubt that the manifestations which came to 
light in the Far East will also be repeated in a 
Kuropean War.”* 

In expounding his views he starts from the in- 
fantry combat of to-day. His conceptions of infantry 
tactics are already known to us.t ‘They culminate 
in the opinion that, with modern effect of rifles, 
the fire-fight could be carried through only by 
‘making most able use of natural, and by frequent 
applications of artificial, cover, and in loose single 
line without a strong reserve. The attack to him 
is therefore a process of slowly working up towards 
the enemy with rifle and spade, lasting often for 
days, where particularly open ground, swept by the 
enemy’s fire, could only be crossed with the aid of 
the spade, and where any crowding of troops would 
cause unnecessary losses. ‘The greater efficiency 

* <“Der Krieg der Gegenwart,” German Review, January, 1909. 


+ Vide Vol. I1., book iii., chap. i., p. 8, and chap. ii., p. 40 et seq. 
= 
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of the rifle, on the other hand, would seem to make 
a particular concentration of forces not necessary 
or even practical, as the troops now performed 
“tenfold” what troops of equal strength performed 
in wars of a past epoch. We could do to-day with 
troops of comparatively lesser strength for solving 
the same problems in action. If forty years ago we 
counted ten men per pace of front, we could do 
to-day with three men or less per metre.* The 
armies at the same time had risen in numbers enor- 
mously, as the different States were trying to outdo 
each other in this respect. All these circumstances 
would by sheer necessity lead to a great extension of 
the battlefields, and thus, also, of the theatres of war. 

This, approximately, is the train of thoughts by 
which the author, starting from tactical conditions, 
gets into the domain of strategy. 

“The fronts in action becoming broader, the 
columns marching to the battlefield can move at 
least on the same breadth as they are to occupy in 
action.”| Space and numbers must be made to | 
harmonize in such a way as to allow the various 
columns to fill up by tactics the space apportioned 
to them in action without crowding it. If we assume 
the numbers of an army corps to be 30,000 men, the 
corps would—counting three men per metre, or even 
fewer—need a fighting front of about ten or more 
kilometres, and the columns of the army would have 
to march at intervals of ten to eleven kilometres from 
each other. Reserves being unnecessary, but on the 


* That, according to the author’s notion, was the usual proportion 
between breadth of front and numbers. 
t “‘ Krieg der Gegenwart.” 
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contrary noxious, the Commander-in-Chief or the 
commander of an army has no business to retain any. 
It is expressly emphasized that he does not keep 
reserves. From this it necessarily follows that all 
army corps are deployed alongside each other. It also 
seems to be assumed as a matter of course that the 
concentration on both sides is pushed as far forward 
to the frontier as is possible, that consequently both 
hostile armies are directly opposite each other, and an 
area of operation of but very limited extent is between 
them ; for, the advance to battle begins the moment 
the troops have detrained. ‘The essay says: ‘ From 
the railway-stations the corps and divisions . . . will 
try to reach the places apportioned to them in the 
order of battle.”* They are not going to march, now 
as formerly, for tactical concentration, but directly to 
the battle itself. “Concentration for battle will lose 
in importance.” Where the troops encounter the 
enemy, they must carry through the action, ‘“ without 
being able to count upon any further support.”{ All 
these assumptions would be scarcely feasible if the 
armies are at great distances from each other. 

As regards the action of the auxiliary arms, it is 
the duty of the artillery, according to these views 
again, to support, above all, the infantry combat. 
But before the artillery can do that, it must fight 
down the hostile artillery. Not till then are its forces 
free for their main task. ‘“ Artillery will, more or less, 
have first of all to turn against artillery ’§ Thus the 
success of the artillery duel, which it appears cannot 
be avoided, is supposed to make it only possible for 
the infantry attack to be carried through. 

* “ Krieg der Gegenwart.” T Ibid, t Ibid, § Ibid. 
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The cavalry has merely the task of carrying its 
firearms into the rear of the enemy. To get there, 
it has, first of all, in a separate duel, to beat the 
hostile cavalry off the field. Reconnoitring, which in 
previous wars formed its main duty will virtually be 
taken care of by the airships, which, again, on their 
part, fight for superiority in the air. Reconnaisance by 
cavalry is a thing of the past according to these 
notions. It is expressly stated “the cavalry is vir- 
tually released from its duties to reconnoitre.”* The 
dirigible airship and the captive balloon are to take . 
its place, which both ‘observe along the whole 
line the movements of the enemy, and watch his 
positions.” + No word is said about any further 
strategic employment of cavalry. 

All this would seem to some extent to follow of 
necessity as a natural consequence from the technical 
achievements of modern times. All the European 
armies on the Continent having, moreover, introduced 
universal service and equally good arms, the military — 
value of the troops seems to be assumed as pretty 
well the same. 

As a necessary result of this notion of war, con- 
sidered from a strategic point of view, there will be a 
great frontal collision on a most extensive area of 
ground, on which will be enacted single battles, often 
locally separated, reciprocally affecting each other, and 
all “co-operating towards one object ”{—battles, in 
which the various arms first fight each other, unable 
to co-operate until one side has gained a superiority 
in this initial duel of the individual arms. 

Strategically deployed on a straight front like this, 

* © Krieg der Gegenwart.” t Ibid. { Ibid. 
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from which a linear battle develops on a front of equal 
extent, it is perfectly impossible to concentrate at 
any point in greater force, or to change the measures 
once adopted. One also gains the impression, as if, 
in modern war, there was no longer room for the 
moral factors which assert themselves in action. The 
author of “ Der Krieg der Gegenwart,” at least does 
not hint with a single word at the fact that those 
troops will prove superior who can bear greater 
losses and advance more vigorously than others ; or 
that boldness, daring, and genius of leadership, for 
which, indeed, there is no room with such a notion of 
war, could play any role at all in war. Clausewitz, at 
any rate, seems altogether obsolete. 

This uniform frontal attack, conducted with forces 
equally distributed, working forward slowly for days 
with rifle and spade in the preliminary actions of long 
thin lines, without suffering great loss, against a de- 
fensive line equally thin, evidently cannot be expected 
to have any decisive results. On the whole strategic 
front we see no factor of superiority, either tactically 
or strategically. Something, therefore, must be done 
to bring about a real issue; and so there really is a 
means for that which promises success. It is the 
-same that is to decide the tactical issue—namely, 
strategic envelopment of one or both flanks, the 
combined effect of strategic frontal and flank attack. 
It certainly is not distinctly stated that envelopment 
should also be aimed at strategically ; but it follows, 
from the connection of the whole system, that tactical 
-envelopment must be initiated strategically to become 
at all effective. When the hostile armies concentrate 
- at both their frontiers on parallel lines, which, owing 
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to the proximity of both opponents, makes any lateral 
shifting of troops impracticable, tactical envelopment 
is only possible if it was originally provided for in 
the strategic grouping of the forces. But since the 
armies are everywhere assumed to be approximately 
of equal strength, the forces for a strong flank attack 
can only be obtained strategically as well as tactically 
by weakening the troops engaged on the hostile front. 

Therefore, weakening the front to obtain the means 
for enveloping the hostile flanks, it seems, is the only 
thing even the greatest military genius can think 
of to-day to beat the enemy. Tacitly it is assumed 
here that the enemy could do nothing to spoil this 
manceuvre. It is true that this is not stated in so 
many words, but there is not a word about the means 
for warding off strategic envelopment. For, of course, 
the whole system would hopelessly collapse if envelop- 
ment could not be executed and be victorious under 
any circumstances. And so it looks as if the enemy 
would of necessity let himself be enveloped, and would 
then of necessity be beaten. 

It is especially interesting to note the réle assigned 
to the supreme commander in this conception of war. 

He is already very much restrained in his freedom 
of concentration by the rigid railway net. But still 
he can, more or less, assert his personal views by 
advancing or retiring the line of concentration, and, 
in a war on two fronts, by the division of forces. For 
the conduct of war itself, however, his will is almost 
completely switched off; for the mechanism, once | 
wound up, works off automatically, as it were. In 
conducting the battle again, personal influence seems 
almost entirely shut out. 
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I must confess it is not quite clear whether the 
author, in what he says about this, means the supreme 
commander, or the general who holds supreme 
command on a particular battlefield. In support 
of the former assumption there is the fact that the 
essential duty of the “ director of battle ” is fulfilled 
if, “long before a collision with the enemy can take 
place, he has informed the armies and corps of the 
roads, tracks, and directions, in which they are to 
advance, and indicated to them the approximate 
points they are supposed to reach each day.” But 
we are forced to accept the second assumption when 
we read what is said about the activity of the com- 
mander during the battle.* The notion expressed 
there is only justified if he means a leader on a battle- 
field, certainly large yet distinctly limited. Both 
views are only compatible with each other if we 
assume that the whole army, or, at least, its bulk, 
found itself involved in one common, continuous 
battle, which must and could be directed from one 
central spot. But an assumption of this sort is 
altogether arbitrary, and very unlikely, as, indeed, the 
author himself makes out. If we take a modern 
mid-European army as numbering about a million 
combatants, as is done in the essay quoted, it would in 
no European theatre of war be possible to lead such 
a mass unitedly into a combat which could be 
directed from one single arm-chair.} 

Now, be that as it may, an actual direction of 
battle is not at all necessary if the combat is enacted 
in accordance with the views founded on such a 
notion of war. For, what is the “modern Alexander” 


* Vide Vol. I., book ii., chap. viii., p. 340 et seq. } Ibid. 
VOL, Il. 11 
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to order or direct in such a case? The battle will 
certainly last for some days, since, to avoid losses, 
rapid successes must not be enforced; the Com- 
mander-in-Chief will then “ for each fresh day urge the 
armies and corps already engaged in action to new 
exertions, keep in their direction of march those not 
yet engaged, or direct them into new ones if the 
situation has changed.”* But all this is obviously 
nothing but a semblance of command. ‘The troops 
have been set in motion; from railheads they are 
marching in a definite direction straight to the battle- 
field ; reserves there are none; reinforcements cannot 
be sent, and would only increase the losses. And so to 
this Alexander nothing else remains but to indulge in 
empty phrases, and to demand from the troops renewed 
exertions, while he himself awaits events in a com- 
fortable arm-chair. For the rest he must let the 
clock-work run its time, after having wound it up, 
and submit to Fate. ‘‘ Mischief, thou art afoot; take 
thou what course thou wilt.” Not till the battle is 
decided has he the chance of making new arrange- 
ments—a chance, for all that, very limited, on account 
of the broad front on which the army is deployed. 
This conception of war starts with the notion that 
the conditions caused by the modern arms, by the 
armies of masses, by the means of inter-communica- 
tion, and chiefly by the railways as the necessary lines — 
of communication, exercise an irresistible pressure, 
which command is unable to resist and must rather 
accept as of necessity in the nature of things. 
Accordingly, the conduct of war is subordinated to the 
given outward conditions, and receives from them the 


* “Krieg der Gegenwart.” 
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law. Nowhere do we find that the author’s views go 
back to the permanent laws of warfare; nowhere is 
even the slightest attempt made of bringing these views 
into harmony with those laws. His views are every- 
where called forth by transient manifestations and 
substantiated by them. Nowhere is an_ effort 
apparent of finding a modern form for an idea 
originating from the nature of war; everywhere the 
given form seems rather to originate the idea. 

Conducting war under these conditions can scarcely 
be any longer called an art. It becomes a trade, and 
the commander is, as it were, a mechanic. His chief 
activity would consist in putting the army in motion 
in accordance with the network of railways and roads, 
in greasing the mechanism thoroughly, and in adding 
constantly new mechanical power to the army in the 
shape of ammunition, provision, and drafts of men. 

This essentially mechanical conception of war limits 
the will of the commander to the utmost by subject- 
ing him to the force of outward conditions. We can 
oppose another to it, which I should like to call the 
ingenious conception, because it gives free scope to the 
genius of command, and claims to master the material 
conditions of warfare spiritually, and to make them 
obsequious to the will of the commander. 

That is surely a difficult problem, easier to solve in 
ehought than in practice : 


** Leicht bei einander wohnen die Gedanken ; 
Doch hart im Raume stossen sich die Sachen.” 
Scurzzer: ** Wallenstein.” * 


The outward conditions are, as a matter of fact, in 
many respects of an overpowering nature. On the 


* The meaning of this is: ‘‘ Thoughts come easy, but it is difficult 
putting them into practice,” —TRansLaTor. 
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other hand, they also afford to freedom of action a 
certain amount of free scope. This we must take 
advantage of; we must, on the other hand, not allow 
ourselves to be pushed and domineered over by 
the achievements and conditions of modern times, but 
must develop and apply them with a distinct purpose. 
I shall discuss in another chapter how we can influence 
this development. Here it is-first of all a question of 
defining more closely the conception of war which I 
have termed “ingenious,” as opposed to ‘“ mechan- 
ical.” An example will be the simplest way of 
making clear the contrast between both conceptions. 
I have chosen it from the South African War. In 
it were concerned, it is true, comparatively small 
armies only, but the.areas of operation embraced were, 
on the other hand, very large, and the whole war was 
conducted with modern arms, and, on the English 
side, also with other modern adjuncts ; in its further 
course the war developed into a powerful struggle of 
nations. The conditions there cannot, of course, be 
applied directly to those in Europe ; but that is not 
at all necessary. It is here merely a question of 
clearly showing the difference of the two conceptions, 
which, under altered outward circumstances, would 
naturally manifest themselves also in a different form. 
After General Buller and his subordinate comman- 
ders had suffered serious defeats at the Tugela, in 
Cape Colony, and on ithe Modder River, the English 
Government resolved to send considerable reinforce- 
ments to South Africa, and to resume the war on a 
more extensive scale. The war plan, designed with 
this object, was to disembark the English troops in 
Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, and East London, and 
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to lead them forward along the three railways which 
from the points mentioned, go inland by De Aar, 
Nauwpoort, and Stormberg, and thence join to form 
the trunk line which reaches Pretoria by Norvals Pont, 
Springfontein, and Bloemfontein, whilst a branch line 
starts from De Aar northwards by Kimberley. 

It seemed impossible to English Headquarters to 
operate away from the railways. The Boers on their 
part were dominated by the same idea, holding strong 
positions astride of these railways. On the western- 
most of these lines they had been pushed over the 
Modder River, thus leaving the crossing of this 
railway over the Orange River in the hands of the 
English. But on the lines to the east the Boers had 
invaded Cape Colony; they were strongly entrenched 
at Colesberg and Stormberg, holding in their hands 
the bridges over the Orange River. The English, if 
they had carried out their plan, would have been 
obliged to force these crossings frontally—in a form, 
therefore, in which the tactical superiority of the 
Boers in the defensive was bound fully to assert itself. 
By English Headquarters submitting to the force of 
these strategic conditions, it created for itself a 
situation, in which it had tactically to overcome the 
greatest difficulties. It was a purely mechanical 
conception of the strategic conditions as they found 
them. 
~ Now, when Lord Roberts assumed command, he 
refused to be made dependent on the railways in this 
manner, and wished to preserve his freedom of action. * 


* “In spite of all the technical difficulties and military dangers, he 
prepared a plan, which gave him the crossing of the Orange River without 
fighting, which turned the Boer front and threatened their lines of com- 
munication and their capital, and which enabled him to march freely 
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He therefore resolved to concentrate his main force 
entirely on the western railway-line south of the 
Modder River, to provide it with a supply park so as 
to make it independent of the railway, and then to 
march across country on Bloemfontein. By this 
operation he turned all the positions of the Boers, 
_ forced them without a single stroke to evacuate Cape 
Colony, and pushed Cronje, who on the Modder 
River was covering the siege of Kimberley, from his 
line of communication leading to Bloemfontein. The 
whole operation illustrates penetration of the enemy’s 
strategic front at one wing, and a complete flank 
attack on the centre and other wing of the enemy 
without a simultaneous frontal attack. 

This plan, then, was carried out with decisive results, 
namely, the capture of Cronje, the liberation of Cape 
Colony, and the occupation of Bloemfontein. 

If we compare the two war plans—that of Roberts 
and of the War Office—with each other, the contrast 
of the fundamental views is at once apparent. In 
spite of all the difficulties to be encountered, General 
Roberts carried through the plan he had designed 
from a purely military point of view, making the 
circumstances to serve his object. His Government 
supported him at the same time in a most liberal way. 

It is obviously, also, of the greatest concern to 
Germany which of the two fundamental conceptions 
is going to be adopted by her military authorities. 
For on this decision will depend the future develop- 
ment of some of the most important questions of 
~Germany’s military institutions, and will in many 


across open country in any direction he might choose.” —“ Times’ History 
of the War,” vol. iii., p. 339. 
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and various ways affect not only the preparations 
for concentration and the conduct of war itself, but 
also the organization and equipment of the army. 
All matters, therefore, concerned with it must needs 
be most seriously discussed. We must first of all 
examine whether the views so acutely expressed in 
“Der Krieg der Gegenwart,” are, of necessity, and 
actually, inherent in the nature of modern conditions, 
and confirmed by experience; but we must next 
consider whether the natural unwieldiness of the 
modern masses of armies can be neutralized enough 
by the thorough use of all technical means of transport, 
so as to result in a certain amount of strategic 
freedom of action. 

As regards next the tactical views supported by the 
“ Krieg der Gegenwart,” I think to have sufficiently 
refuted them, and to have proved that they are 
untenable. The réle assigned to the auxiliary arms is 
also in the main contestable, the same as, on the other 
hand, the efficiency of the technical appliances is 
in many ways overrated. The discussions hitherto 
have shown that the cavalry is not at all relieved from 
its reconnoitring duties, and that the necessity of an 
artillery duel in battle is not inherent in the nature of 
things. It was likewise shown that the balloons, air- 
ships, and flying-craft, have not yet attained that degree 
of usefulness for active service to take over the duties 
of reconnaissance, and that from their nature they are 
altogether unable to perform that duty under any 
circumstances. The motors, too, proved unable to 
follow the troops into action, and perform the duty 
of supplying them with ammunition, which cannot 
make up for reserves. 
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The fundament, therefore, on which the author of 
the “Krieg der Gegenwart ” erects his strategic edifice, 
is not solid enough to bear the structure. But even 
considered by itself, the theory of war he teaches does 
not stand criticism. 

We are first of all struck by the exclusiveness 
which the many-shaped forms of war is supposed to 
have adopted under the stress of modern conditions. 
The picture unfolded in the oft-quoted article of the 
German Review really applies to two countries only, 
which, with approximately equal forces, have an 
about equally developed railway net— conditions which 
may be assumed to exist in France and Germany. 
We need but turn to the German eastern frontier to 

find the conditions altogether changed. 
Owing to Russia’s sparsely developed railway net 
and the spatial extent of that empire, mobilization 
and concentration will occupy a comparatively long 
time. Itis, therefore, surely unlikely that the Russians 


will concentrate their troops so far forward that they_ 


can march straight from railheads to the battlefield. 
They would run the risk of being attacked while 
assembling for strategic concentration by an enemy 
who has more rapidly concentrated. It is more likely 
than not that concentration will be removed far 
enough from the frontier for the armies to assemble 
beyond the danger zone; and many of the troops will 
have to perform very considerable marches, not to 
reach their place on the battlefield, but first of all to 
the front of operation. The Germans as assailants 
would in such a case be also obliged to perform a 
series of strategic marches, particularly if they wish 
_to make full use of the advantage of their more 


\ 
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rapid mobilization and concentration for a vigorous 
offensive. 

Again, conditions would be different if the English 
intended to land their much-talked-of 100,000 men at 
any point on the Continental coast. But these are all 
conditions of war applicable only to the Germans ; if 
we glance at other likely wars in which Italy, Austria, 

r Turkey, might be involved, strategic measures 
nope ai ene would become necessary. 

The fact is, it is inadmissible to deduce the general 
character of modern war from a special case. War, 
says Clausewitz, is a perfect chanteleon, and such, too, 
will it prove in future. It is in any case wrong to 
construe for war a uniform strategic character, because 
the whole strategic situation changes with the con- 
ditions of ground and its cultivation,the formation of 
the frontiers, the railway system, as well as the size and 
character of the masses.employed But let us even 
take a case, such as a war between Germany and 
France, the picture of war unfolded in the “ Krieg 
der Gegenwart ” seems nevertheless rather arbitrary. 

First of all there is no compulsion at all for pushing 
concentration so far forward to the frontier as to 


compel the troops to march straight to the battlefield _ 


from the places where they detrained. Nor can the 
enemy be assumed off-hand to act in a like manner. 


The concentration of both parties can be arranged — 


rather in many different ways, and it cannot at all be 


said that he who~eoncentratesfarthest forward acts 


at, the same time best from ili oint of view. 


Tt is just the mgenious commander, who’ will not 

ie 
submit to the compulsion contained in such an ~ 
arrangement. A striking one-sidedness of conception — 
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is further apparent in that only those actions are con- 
sidered in the expositions given by the “ Krieg der 
Gegenwart” which directly result from concentration 
by rail, as if war were ultimately decided by these. 
Nothing goes to show that this is at all likely. From 
the issues of the war during concentration further 
operations will in all probability develop, as I have 
explained already,* and these must be just as much 
considered when characterizing modern war as the 
war during concentration. 

Nor can grave objections be suppressed against the 
strategic idea which, according to these modern views, 
is decisive for the war of concentration. The troops, 
as far as space admits, are to be deployed abreast of 
each other so as to bring them as simultaneously as 
possible into action, in order to anticipate the enemy 
in time and to initiate envelopment. That is the 
fundamental idea of this modern strategy. Its one- 
sidedness is glaring. 

If too great a depth of columns and of strategic 
organization retards concentration towards the front, 
so too great a breadth of deployment renders the 
co-operation of the forces in a definite direction and 
deployment towards a flank difficult. If, in the one 
case, there is the danger of the troops in front being 
beaten before those in rear of the march columns can 
come up to help, then, by the arrangement in breadth, 
there is the chance of one portion of the front suffer- 
ing defeat without the neighbouring troops being able 
to intervene. It will also be very difficult when con- 
centrated in breadth to deploy to meet envelopment 

and a flank attack. 4 


-* Vol. I, book ii., chap. i., p. 75 et seq. 
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It is, on the other hand, exceedingly dangerous to 
strive after success merely and exclusively by envelop- 
ment. It will often be altogether impossible. If the 
French Army concentrates between Belgium and 
Switzerland, it cannot be enveloped at all without 
violating neutral territory. But if the attack is made 
by way of Belgium or Switzerland, the number of 
enemies is increased by the armies of these two States, 
and the attempt to envelop would be met by new 
and strong fronts. He who is superior in numbers 
may, by deploying in greater breadth, render envelop- 
ment also impossible; if the attempt to envelop is 
made in spite of this, all the dangers, disadvantages, 
and difficulties will result which have been discussed 
in another chapter,* and exist no less strategically 
than tactically. Anyone going to war with the idea 
of wishing to conquer by a/ definite system, will 
scarcely cover himself with glory. “ Preconceived 
notions,” Constantin von Alvensleben used to say, 
“are the most dangerous things in war.” 

Intimately connected with the theory of envelop- 
ment is the notion that we can weaken the front to 
reinforce a flank without being punished for it, if only 
care is taken that the troops thus weakened are enabled 
by great quantities of ammunition to carry the fire- 


fight successfully through tactically—nay, that under _ 
these conditions we should be able to attack, even: 


unpunished, with a weaker force the stronger defender 
in front, with the object of detaining him. 

It is in the first instance scarcely logical to assume 
that we could establish superiority by increasing the 
ammunition—the enemy having obviously an equal 


* Vol. IL., book iii., chap. ii., p. 40 et seq., and chap. iii., p. 66 et seq. 
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chance, at least, of providing himself with ammuni- 
tion; but, next, in this notion the relation of attack 
and defence appears absolutely reversed; the difference 
of both kinds of fighting is abolished, and it begins to 
look as if even in a frontal combat the defence afforded 
no advantages at all, as if attacker and defender were 
fighting on the same level, and as if superiority in the 
fire-combat was altogether decisive, also, for the issue 
of the action. 

These notions seem to me positively wrong. Per- 
fectly equal conditions for both parties could only arise 
if both opponents offensively advanced against each 
other strategically and tactically. We know from 
experience that this will not happen often. One of 
the two, less swayed by outward and moral impulses, 
is likely to assume the defensive. That is inherent in 
human nature. But even where two attackers meet 
each other, the total issue is not at all decided by 
superiority of fire-fight. 

I think it is altogether wrong to say that success in 
modern action depends on superiority of fire, to 
which the German “ Infantry Training,” it seems to 
me, attaches too great a value. Superiority of fire 
¢depends on the greater material effect ; it is expressed 
‘in the number of casualties. That does not at all imply 
that the side is victorious which has suffered the least 
loss. Rather that party is always beaten which 
_ suffered the greatest moral shock, and that does not 
depend merely on the casualties. In war things do 
not work mechanically in that fashion ; in war victory 
is often gained against a superiority of fire, because 
other forces work there besides the weapons—influences 
_ partly of an imponderable nature on which the issue 
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really depends. The victory of St. Privat was of that 
kind, and never shall I forget how a French partici- 
pator in that battle * once described to me the over- 
whelming moral impressions made upon the French 
infantry, when the Guards suddenly rose to assault, 
in spite of the withering chassepot fire. Then faded 
away the French confidence in victory, though their 
firing line had suffered losses which, compared with 
those of their enemy, were infinitesimally small. 

By superiority of fire alone, therefore, even the 
stronger troops are unable to be successful in attack ; 
and as for the weaker, they will be unable to gain 
ground, even if supplied with ample ammunition ; and 
since every strategic offensive must end in a tactical 
offensive, if it really means to pin the enemy to his 
ground in front, it is, in strategy, as dangerous as in 
tactics, to weaken the frontal attack to the benefit of 
envelopment. We can even go so far as to say that 
the danger of weak fronts of attack is greater in 
strategy than in tactics, because it is, on the one hand, 
less dangerous for the opponent to attempt penetration 
in strategy than in tactics, and because, on the other - 
hand, strategic envelopment can—owing to the extent 
of front—only assert itself on the whole line by degrees. 

If the French should try to turn a German army 
assembled in Alsace and Lorraine by way of Belgium, 
and at the same time weaken its own eastern front, a 
German offensive in the direction of Paris could 
achieve decisive successes long before its own right | 
could be effectively enveloped. 

The mechanical conception of war cannot after all 


* General Zédé, late commanding the Fourteenth Army Corps. During 
the action he was at the entrance of St. Privat, near the highroad to Ste. 
Marie aux Chénes, 
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be convincingly substantiated by theory. Nor do I 
think that it is supported by experiences of the latest 
wars, though many manifestations which came to light 
in those wars appear to confirm it; and, before all, the 
events of the Russo-Japanese War seem to do so. 

There they fought in thin lines on very extensive 
fronts. The Japanese, weaker in numbers, were the 
assailants, and conquered, though as a rule they had 
but weak reserves. The Russian reserves, always 
exceedingly strong, were, on the other hand, of no 
use at all, because they were never employed. The 
actions nearly always lasted for days. Victory was, 
as a rule, achieved by envelopment ; the defender 
never knew how to meet it. ‘The cavalry contributed 
as good as nothing to reconnaissance; the Japanese 
cavalry was altogether too weak to be able to do 
much. Here, therefore, all the elements of mechanical 
conduct of war manifested themselves, and the success 
of the Japanese seems to prove the correctness of the 
theory. But here too the Roman dictum is con- 
firmed: Hventus stultorwm magister. If we look 
closer, the success of the Japanese is not accounted 
for at all by their tactical and strategic measures 
alone, but above all by their moral superiority, and the 
positively incredible errors and weaknesses of the 
Russian commander, as was pointed out already in 
another chapter.* In another chapter I shall point 
out that the long duration of the battle was not 
caused by the modern conditions themselves, because 
particular importance attaches to this question in 
regard to the superiority of the offensive. 

The South African War presents still fewer real 
| i” * Vol. II., book iii., chap. iv., p. 121 et seq. : 
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points of comparison with Kuropean conditions than 
the Russo-Japanese War. The conditions prevailing 
in South Africa have also been pointed out already in 
another chapter.* 

It is true, fighting was carried out there, as a rule, 
also in long thin lines ; the battlefield assumed dimen- 
sions which were quite unnatural in proportion to the 
number of troops engaged, the Boers never had any 
reserves, the English under Lord Roberts’s command 
neither ; victory was always sought by this General 
through envelopment ; the losses, as a rule, were very 
small. Here, too, we have therefore nothing but 
manifestations, which the mechanical conception of 
war supposes to be a necessary result of modern 
conditions. But all these manifestations do not really 
trace their origin from the nature of modern war in 
general, but from the nature of war in a special case. 
The size and peculiarities of the theatre of war ; the 
scant development of the network of communication ; 
the constraint in all operations caused thereby ; the fact 
that a militia of peasants, almost without artillery, was 
fighting against a regular army many times superior, 
and provided with an enormous number of guns; the 
comparatively great mobility of the mounted Boers ; 
General Buller’s lack of skill in command, and the 
great fear of losses characterizing General Roberts's 
measures ; the incapacity of the Boers for any grandly 
conceived offensive—these were the conditions which 
produced the tactical and operative manifestations by 
which the actions in South Africa are characterized. | 
General importance cannot be conceded to them — 
And so theoretical reflections and war experience 


* Vol. IL., book iii., chap. iv., p. 110 e¢ seq. 
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combine to prove as untenable the fundamental ideas 
of that conception of war which I have termed 
“mechanical.” It is now a question of finding out 
whether the operative capacity of the modern armies 
of masses permits of a certain amount of freedom of 
action. 

If we realize that the movements of large armies 
are absolutely dependent on the support of railways ; 
that the traffic of motors is tied to good and firm 
roads; that the construction of field railways, and the 
repair of hostile lines destroyed by the enemy, will 
not always keep pace with the desired advance of the 
army; and that the traffic of animal transport of 
supply columns restricts the troops to a certain maxi- 
mum of performance, it becomes at once clear that 
the strategic performances of a large army will very 
much differ according to the nature of the theatre of 
war. Before all, the development of the network of 
communications will be of decisive importance ; but 
next also the opulence of the theatre of war in pro- 
viding billets, provisions, and other adjuncts. In 
France, for example, we could move much more 
freely and independently than in Russia. 

But if we remember, on the other hand, the 
chances which large masses of armies also have for 
moving ; how we can develop a comparatively high 
degree of mobility even if we are restricted for the 
most part to animal transport on the lines of com- 
munication should the railways be few ; if we see how, 
by proper arrangements, even enormous armies can 
be made independent of the resources of a country, as 
was shown in the preceding chapters, we become con- 
vinced that there is a certain amount of freedom of 
voL. I. 12 
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movement under any circumstances even for the 
largest masses, and that to the modern commander, 
if he completely masters the elements of war, is also 
given the chance of adapting and artistically shaping, 
within certain limits, the tactical and_ strategical 
forms into what he wills as commander. The 
means for that purpose at his disposal are concentration 
and those army movements which have been dealt 
with in detail in a previous chapter.* Later, I will 
discuss more closely in what manner these means 
can be made to serve the operations. But here I can 
point out already, that with the modern armies of 
masses, time and space will greatly differ from what 
they formerly were, and that the commander has to 
remember this fact in all his strategic plans and 
arrangements. He will then have to get rid of many 
traditional views, and to give up many seeming 
advantages ; but he will purchase thereby an in- 
comparably greater success. 

It would be, therefore, abdicating spiritual superi- 
ority if the leader of a large army should submit to a 
conception which is nowhere founded in the nature 
of things, and acknowledge demands to be overpower- 
ing which are not so at all. 

A. mechanical conception of war of this sort, if it 
takes root in the army and in the nation, harbours a 
danger that must not be underrated. ae 

By teaching the necessity of raising as large an 


army of masses as possible; of deploying all forces 
abreast of each other on a straight front and as near the — 


enemy as can be done; by looking upon the material 


factors of success—the effect of the masses and the 


* Vol. I., book ii., chap. vii. 
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massed effect of firearms—as the decisive factors, and 
trying to surpass the enemy in these; by overrating, 
on the one hand, the technical and mechanical means 
of warfare, and, on the other, by not fully using 
them logically for the purpose of attaining freedom of 
operation—command is tied down, display of all 
spiritual forces restricted, and boldness suppressed. 
The conduct of war is thereby condemned to a one- 
sidedness which scarely will harvest great successes. 
The strategy taught by the author of “ Der Krieg der 
Gegenwart” proves after a thorough criticism a 
strategy of numerical superiority and a declaration of 
bankruptcy of the art of war, if one has no art to show. 

In this there is a further and, at the same time, 
national danger. 

The probability of the Germans having to fight by 
sea and by land against greatly superior numbers is 
obviously near at hand. Their political development 
requires this combat as a biological necessity. It is, 
then, positively breaking the backbone of self-reliance, 
resolution, and will to conquer, of the nation if a 
theory of war is preached which presents numerical 
superiority and the material means of warfare—masses, 
arms, and war-machines —as the decisive factors, and 
more or less switches off the spiritual and moral 
elements of victory. ‘To spread such a doctrine is all 
the more noxious and pernicious, because it is actually 
a wrong doctrine, looks for the cardinal points of pre- 
-paration for war at the wrong place, and is calculated 
to force policy into paths of renunciation by grossly 
overrating the importance of numerical superiority, 
and thereby the danger of a war with a numerically 
stronger enemy. 
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Just on account of the situation in which Germany 
finds herself is it of the utmost importance that 
correct views should be spread not only in the army, 
but also among the people themselves, and that the 
conviction should be kept alive that to-day as well as 
at King Frederic’s time 100,000 men can be beaten 
by 30,000 if resolutely and boldly led, and animated 
by the true spirit of a soldier. 

For it is the spirit which decides in war to-day as 
well as in former times ; it is the spirit of command 
and the spirit of the troops. Resolution and boldness 
have the same ascendancy as of yore; the proud 
privilege of initiative is valid as of yore ; victory, as of 
yore, is not tied to a definite system, but may be 
gained in a variety of forms even against substantial 
numerical superiorities. 

Having dealt in detail with the means available for 
the conduct of war, there is no question, therefore, 
when discussing the conduct of war itself, of establish- 
ing special systems and rules for the employment of 
troops ; but, rather, of shedding full light on the 
factors on which victory depends, so that the com- 
mander, while correctly appreciating all effects and 
reciprocal relations, can act with perfect freedom of 
mind. 

Politics have a determining influence on the con- 
duct of war, which is justified within certain limits. 
These limits must be discerned. The broad outlines 
of action and the nature of generalship have to be 
considered. The utilization of time and space is of 
far-reaching importance; momentous reciprocal effects _ 
exist between them which must be elucidated. The 
tactical and strategic importance of reserves, and the 
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importance of the operative element in war must be 
minutely weighed. The distribution, grouping, and 
movement of the forces for action may be of decisive 
importance. The principles, therefore, have to be 
discussed which must be decisive for command in 
war. Success or failure, lastly, create situations 
necessitating action under ever-varying circumstances. 
But all these conditions on which the conduct of war 
depends are subject to the superior influence of 
spiritual and moral forces, and gain their true impor- 
tance only by the spiritual and moral atmosphere 
from which they spring. The ultimate and supreme 
factors of success must be looked for in the psychical 
qualities of individual actors and of the peoples ; and 
beyond the consequences of victory and defeat, moral 
strength and moral greatness retain an importance 
which determines historical development in the last 
and supreme instance. 
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War develops directly from the political conflicts of 
States ; this may be caused by questions of power, 


national antagonism, colonial efforts, or commercial 


competition. The cause of the war is always of 
political nature, and often exercises a decisive in- 
fluence on the mode of conducting the war. It is 
therefore impossible to appreciate correctly the nature 
of war in all its relations and effects if we view it 
outside the political reasons which brought it about— 


asa thing by itself, as it were. War between civilized 


States is nothing else but a means of policy for attain- 
ing its intentions, or, as Clausewitz says, “ a continua- 


tion of policy by other means,” and it is this fact 
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which in reality limits above all its nature to achieve 
the utmost, and contributes a great deal to the variety 
of its character. 

Besides the strength of the adversary, the nature of 
the purposes pursued by policy with the aid of war 
affects, before all, the amount of force the belligerents 
employ. If there can be cases like the one which 
arose for Prussia in 1813, for example—which from 
their very nature urge us to the utmost exertions, 
and must be also conducted with the greatest 
hostility admissible by the laws of humanity—there 
are, on the other hand, circumstances which make war 
shrink to a mere demonstration, and where it seems 
to have no longer either the desperate impulse of 
extermination or anything of its tragic power. The 
_ Bavarian War of Succession in 1778 is an example of 
a war of this kind. 

Owing to the heavy material and personal sacrifices 
involved in a modern war, with its levy of the whole 
people, wars between civilized States for frivolous 
political purposes will probably in future be avoided. 
The mere threat of going to war is alone sufficient to 
exercise an exceedingly injurious influence upon com- 
mercial and financial affairs, thus entailing heavy loss 
of money. Yet even to-day it need not always be a 
question of vital importance to make war possible. 
Antagonistic political efforts comprising important 
interests may often suffice to give cause for an appeal 
-toarms. For France, to wit, the preservation of her 
colonial empire is not a vital question, as she has not 
population enough to colonize ; and yet she would, no 
doubt, defend her colonies by force of arms. With 
the numerous conflicting reciprocal relations existing 
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between the various States, it might also happen that 
a seemingly indifferent political purpose may give 
cause for a military collision if that purpose was merely 
the pretext or the fortuitous form of expression, 
below which are hidden deep-seated antagonistic 
interests. That is the reason why it is not always the 
ostensible political purpose which settles the character 
of the war, but the conflict of great national interests 
brought to the full knowledge of the people by the 
war. When Napoleon III. began the war in 1870, 
they were virtually dynastic interests which he 
pursued. But the war at once grew beyond this 
narrow limit, and became a powerful struggle of two 
nations for supremacy in Europe. 

The purposes pursued by policy do not always 
coincide with real interests of the State. They are 
settled by men who are subject to the fate of all man- 
kind—of judging with a narrow mind and limited 
views, whose mode of thinking is often devoid of 
greatness, and whose character frequently lacks firm- 
ness—men who are often influenced by exclusive 
interests, deficient public spirit, and personal ambition. 
Nations may also be deceived in their views, may 
strive after wrong objects, and misunderstand their 
true missions. And so it may happen that even in 
our days wars may arise which are not at all caused 
by important interests of the State. But they will 
then always bear a character different from those 
which do not spring from arbitrariness, but from 
political necessity. 

This is the first and often decisive influence of policy 
on the conduct of war, because the general character of 
the war is determined by the political conditions from 
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which the conflict arose. The magnitude and the 
nature of the interests at stake exercise an automatic 
influence on the intensity of the fight and the forces 
employed. 

When the English began the South African War, 
they intended to reduce the Boer States to submission, 
and to incorporate them, one way or the other, into 
their South African system. 'They hoped to master 
their opponents by a moderate exertion of force, 
and to attain a distinctly limited political purpose. 
Not for a single moment was it for the English a real 
question of life or death, but only part of a question 
of their political and public system, though it shall 
not be denied, of course, that the creation of a 
compact African Empire was for the English of great 
economical and political interest. The Boers, on the 
other hand, fought for their political and national 
existence. ‘To be, or not to be ”—that was for them 
the question. These conditions gave the peculiar 
character to the whole war on both sides. 

The English conducted the war as a_ political 
necessity, without particular enthusiasm. This holds 
good above all for the Colonial troops. With the 
Boers, however, who were certainly entirely incapable 
of conducting war in grand style, the struggle 
developed into a tenacious and stubborn national 
war under the leadership of popular heroes. 

Things were similar with Russia and Japan. Neither 
of the two States had the intention of subjugating 
the other. But the Japanese fought for their position 
in the world, for their recognition as a civilized State, 
for their supremacy in Eastern Asia. Their whole 
political, national, and public future, depended on the 
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success of their arms. Hence the enthusiastic partici- 
pation of the whole nation in the heroic struggle; 
hence the self-sacrificing spirit of staking the full 
strength of the nation. 

Russia, on the other hand, fought for a limited 
political object—the supremacy in Eastern Asia, and 
free access to the ocean. ‘To the bulk of her people 
these ideas were altogether foreign. Not for a single’ 
moment did the war become a national war ; not fora 
single moment was it conducted with the united forces 
of Russia—nay, it unchained in Russia herself, and 
even in the army, forces hostile to the State, which 
meant to use the war for purposes of home politics, 
and ultimately brought about a revolution. The 
tension in the conduct of war was accordingly slight. 
Nowhere was the feeling apparent that it was absolutely 
necessary to conquer in this struggle. This could be 
most distinctly seen in all military action, and by the 
character of the whole war. On the Russian side it 
never, in its totality, became heroic. The spirit of the 
army was not nourished by the spirit of the nation 
for whose interest the army was fighting. 

A further influence of policy on the conduct of war 
is established by the fact that policy must choose the 
moment for the State to take up arms. Policy must 
then, of course, not only consider the purely political 
conditions, but must also have regard to the military 
—1.e., the state of its own as well as of the hostile 
army, and the military forces of the likely allies of 
both sides. In this sense the military affairs exercise _ 
also a legitimate influence on policy. For all that, it 
is the statesman, and not the soldier, who decides on 
peace or war, thus settling at the same time the 
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general situation in which the war must be fought 
out. The commander who actually conducts the 
war must accept the situation as it is; he has no 
choice left whether a Frederic the Great places him 
before a great task at the most opportune hour, or 
whether a Frederic William III. forces him to fight 
under the most fatal circumstances. The happy 
choice of the moment for beginning the war may be 
decisive for the whole course of it. If the political 
situation is favourable, and if the military forces have 
at the same time attained their maximum efficiency, 
assuring an undoubted superiority over the adversary 
—as it was the case of Prussia, for example, in 1866— 
the chances of success are then, of course, infinitely 
greater than when war is forced upon us in a situation 
unfavourable from a military and political point of 
view, as that of the Russians in 1904, who in no way 
were prepared for a great issue. 

But with all this the influence of policy on the 
conduct of war is not yet exhausted. 

If war is resolved upon, the military object takes 
the place of the political purpose; this object is 
determined by the amount and the kind of military 
success considered necessary for the attainment of 
the political purpose—that is to say, therefore, for 
breaking the will of the opponent sufficiently as no 
longer to resist our political intentions. The “ military 
object ” may be imagined and termed, as it were, the 
equivalent of the “ political purpose.” 

This object cannot always be fixed from purely 
military points of view, since we must continually 
bear in mind the reaction of the military action on 
the political affairs. Political considerations may 
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become decisive even for the choice of the direction 
of the offensive, as we shall explain in detail after- 
wards, and the political situation is often directly 
decisive for the amount of the military efforts and 
the determination of the military object equivalent 
to them. | 

In theory it is no doubt best from a purely military 
point of view to fix this military end as high as 
possible—that is to say, therefore, to keep the perfect 
submission of the hostile State always in view. Only 
an opponent completely disarmed is under all cireum- 
stances obliged to submit to our will. If, on the 
other hand, he is but weakened to a certain extent, 
we can never be sure of attaining this object. But 
this utmost cannot always be upheld in the world we 
really live in. 

In many cases it is altogether impossible to break 
the enemy’s power of resistance completely. <A per- 
fect subjugation of Russia, for instance, would be 
prohibitive to any European State simply owing to 
spatial conditions, and if England or Japan would 
become involved in a war with the United States of 
North America they could surely not think of abso- 
lutely disarming that opponent. On the other hand, 
the political purpose often does not even make it 
desirable actually to destroy the hostile power. 
When Frederic the Great attacked Austria in 1740, 
he never thought of completely overthrowing that 
State, because in that case the French would have 
become masters of Germany, which was not at all in 
the interest of Prussia. He only wished to injure 
Austria sufficiently to cede Silesia to him so as to 
prevent further calamities, otherwise he wished to 
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uphold her as a great power in the interest of 
Germany. And so in the middle of the war he 
made the treaty of Klein-Schnellendorf, thus giving 
Austria the chance of maintaining herself against 
France. In the same spirit King William I. on 
Bismarck’s advice, signed the peace of Nickolsburg, 
which also meant to preserve Austria’s position as an 
uninjured great military power and to leave the 
chance open for an alliance afterwards. 

’ Lastly, there are political purposes totally out of 
reasonable proportion to the intention of completely 
crushing the enemy’s military power; or the relations 
of the neighbouring States to the State assailed may 
make it seem too dangerous to vanquish him entirely. 
The fear of challenging new and perhaps superior 
opponents will often cause us to fix the military 
object within certain bounds. 

Yet we must, on the other hand, bear in mind 
that military success also reacts on policy. Great 
decisive successes spread a salutary fright. The 
rapid and decisive victories gained by Prussia in 
Bohemia in 1866 may be said above all to have 
caused Napoleon to abandon his intervention in 
favour of Austria, and in 1870-71 it was probably 
chiefly due to the magnitude of the German victories 
that prevented our numerous enemies from drawing 
the sword in favour of France. 

From all these reflections we must logically con- 
clude that it is imperative to fix the military object 
always as high as the armaments and the general 
political situation possibly admit. 

But it is possible and as a rule imperative to fix 
the military object within the limits of this principle 
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in a variety of ways. The positive or negative nature 
of the political purpose, the proportionate strength of 
both forces, the geographical position of both hostile 
States to each other, the nature of the theatre of war, 
and the character of the contending nations, will often 
be of decisive importance. A wise policy will adapt 
its purposes to all these circumstances. ‘These must 
always be considered when determining the military 
object. Partial successes alone may often suffice to 
break the enemy’s will—occupation of some hostile 
provinces, gaining a few battles, destruction of a 
portion of the enemy’s army, or capture of the hostile 
capital. But with the importance of the political 
purpose grows naturally the military object which it 
is necessary to attain in order to make the enemy 
submit to our political will, so that sometimes even 
the complete overthrow of the hostile State may be 
demanded from the conduct of war. 

By the degree of tension in the political situation 
as a whole, by the value and import of the contested 
interests, by the known peculiarities of the adversary, 
and by the state of his armaments, we can generally 
before the outbreak of a war form an idea of the 
strength and persistence of his political will. The 
military object will be determined by the opinion 
thus formed, and we can then gauge what efforts 
must be made to attain it. 

If now the case arises for which there are numerous’ 
examples in warfare, that the military object aimed at 
cannot be attained because military success is not what 
it was expected, then there is the chance of acting in 
two ways. We must either make renewed military 
efforts to give the war a favourable turn, as the 
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Russians did in their last war with Turkey, or we 
must correspondingly limit the political purpose, 
as actually happened in numerous wars ending with 
incomplete results. 

On the other hand, it may also occur that the 
attainment of the military object originally kept in 
view is not sufficient to break the enemy’s will, that 
he is more tenacious than was anticipated, and that 
he proves of greater strength than was assumed. 
We must, then, abandon gaining the political pur- 
pose, or give to the conduct of war a new object, 
which must be determined by the vital force of the 
enemy as tested by experience. An example of this 
is the campaign of 1870. When the capture and 
investment of the Imperial Armies did not suffice to 
force France into making peace, the German military 
authorities had to lay down altogether new military 
objects to attain the purpose, namely, the capture of 
Paris, and the vanquishing of the armies newly raised 
in the provinces. 

Another possibility likely to arise after the outbreak 
of hostilities is that the political situation may change, 
or threaten to change, in favour or disfavour of the 
one or other of the belligerents before the war has 
come to a final issue. 

Should such a case arise, the party in whose favour 
the situation has changed can do two things. It can 
either raise its political purpose without, on the whole, 

being obliged to make substantially greater military 
efforts than hitherto, or it can hope to achieve the 
political purpose hitherto pursued by a smaller expen- 
diture of force ; it can therefore fix its military object 
lower than it had determined before the situation 
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altered. In both cases the prospect of success will 
not be less, the danger for the enemy having grown 
with the change of the political situation. Yet the 
experiment of attaining the same object by lesser 
means is, on the whole, not very rational as it is con- 
tradictory to the principle of fixing the military object 
as high as possible. We shall do better, as a rule, to 
take advantage of the favourable situation by widen- 
ing the political purpose. 

On the other hand, the party to whose disadvan- 
tage the situation has changed has likewise two 
courses open. Should it wish to attain its original 
political purpose in spite of the enhanced danger of 
the situation, it must place its military object cor- 
respondingly higher. The prospects of success of the 
adversary having grown with the change in the 
situation, a greater pressure is obviously needed to 
force him to yield to the political purpose. But if 
the party does not feel strong enough, under the ~ 
changed conditions, to enforce by arms the original 
political purpose, it must either lower its purpose or 
give it up altogether. Even then that party will 
often have to make considerable military efforts to 
uphold the military object thus limited. 

Some examples will contribute to make matters 
clear here as well. After the battles of Gross- 
Gorschen and Bautzen the allied Russians and 
Prussians could only hope to attain a very limited 
political purpose if they succeeded at all in maintaining 
themselves in the field. But when Austria joined the 
alliance, it was possible to fix the military object very 
much higher, and thus to enlarge also materially the — 
political purpose. The liberation from the foreign / 
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yoke and the curtailment of the political and military 
predominance of France remained, indeed, Russia’s and 
Prussia’s first and foremost task; but with the assist- 
ance of Austria it could be hoped to reduce altogether 
the power of France to its natural limits, and to over- 
throw the Empire of the Revolution in Paris. 
Napoleon, on the other hand, had to face the question 
whether he should restrict his political intentions 
or challenge the united adversaries. He chose the 
latter, and aimed at the highest military object. The 
issue proved that he had very materially overrated his 
own strength. 
But things need not always take that course. 
When, after Prussia’s victories in 1866, Napoleon ILI. 
attempted to intervene and bring about a change 
in favour of Austria, Prussian policy had to face the 
question—as Napoleon had to in 1813—whether to 
submit to the pressure of the new enemy and reduce 
the political purpose—namely, the reorganization of 
German affairs—or whether to venture on accepting 
the challenge of the new adversary, and enforce the 
political intentions in opposition to himas well. This 
resolve meant, as matters stood, a tremendous increase 
of the military task. Prussia deciding in the latter 
sense, in spite of this, Napoleon did not draw the 
sword,not daring to venture upon this passage-at-arms. 
In both instances it was policy that set new prob- 
lems in the conduct of war, and assigned to it new 
military objects. In 1813 the object was for Napoleon 
to fight victoriously Austria in addition to Russia and 
Prussia. On account of a new situation arising in 
1866, the military authorities had to face the problem 
-ofrapidly and completely crushing Austria and South 
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Germany, transporting then the victorious army to 
the Rhine, warding off the French attack, and fight- 
ing down the offensive power of France. | 

We recognize here another influence of politics on 
the conduct of war which appears necessary and 
justified : when the political situation has altered, to 
set new problems in the conduct of war, in response 
to the new conditions. 

From a purely military point of view one might go 
so far as to require the commander, who can best 
judge what in war is possible and attainable, to fix the 
object himself, without regard to the political purpose. 
But such a demand must be rejected as unjustified ; 
it runs counter to the nature of things. War is 
always a means only for attaining a purpose entirely 
outside its domain. War can, therefore, never itself 
lay down the purpose by fixing at will the military 
object. Should we wish to concede war this privilege, 
there would be always the danger of war either being 
conducted without any restraint at all, for its own 
sake as it were, or remaining with its performances 
short of what is politically necessary. As the con- 
duct of war itself can always keep in view only 
what is suitable for military purposes, it would be 
wanting the incitement for the extraordinary, which 
always emanates from circumstances outside the 
limits of the actual art of war. Even if it is a great 
leader who is demanding the extraordinary, it will 
always be for political and national reasons from 
which he derives the strength of his uncommon will. | 

The first manifestation—the unrestraint in die 
conduct of war—is seen in the wars of the great 
conquerors ; the second—the military performances 
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remaining short of what is politically necessary—we 
meet in numerous examples of history. They only 
show us too often that great and important political 
purposes were intended to be attained by a conduct 
of war which itself fixed its object within the narrow- 
est possible limits, while policy neglected to demand 
from it clearly and definitely what was politically 
necessary. The South African War is a recent 
example of this sort. The political purpose pursued 
by the Boers could only be achieved if they succeeded 
in breaking the power of England in South Africa, 
and inducing the Cape Boers to rise in revolt. The 
limited military object, on the other hand, which 
Joubert, the supreme commander of the Boers, 
himself fixed was in flagrant contradiction to that 
purpose, and contained the germs of a tragic issue. 
But Krueger and his Government neglected to demand 
from him peremptorily an offensive on a grand scale. 

If, therefore, policy has the right and the duty to 
set the military a task apparently suitable for the 
attainment of the political purpose, it must, on the 
other hand, be made responsible for this task to be 
in conformity with the essence and nature of war, 
and to be practical from a military point of view. 
Policy, therefore, needs always military advice, to be 
able to estimate correctly its own and the enemy’s 
military forces, and to determine its political purposes 
in conformity with the proportionate strength of 
these forces. Policy must remain in constant touch 
with the military authorities, for everything that 
policy can plan and attain rests in the last instance on 
the military forces behind it, and which it must use 
if it cannot carry its point by diplomatic means. 
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If, therefore, policy pursues its purpose with due 
regard to the forces of the State, and in case of war 
determines, with the co-operation of the commander, 
the military object to be attained, it must, on the 
other hand, never interfere in the conduct of the war 
itself, and try to prescribe the way in which the 
military object shall actually be attained. A direct 
influence of policy of this kind on the conduct of war 
could be admissible only if in politics and in war the 
procedure was determined by the same points of view. 
But that is not at all the case. Policy and conduct 
of war are certainly in many respects subject to the 
same laws, but their procedure is totally different. . 

War is a continuation of policy by other means, 
and strays from its true nature the moment it makes 
use of political means. Policy always looks for a 
compromise ; it deals with concessions ; it sacrifices 
matters of less importance, and is careful of the vital 
interests of neighbouring States, so as to be able to 
promote all the better its own most material interests ; 
and this, to a certain degree, is also possible, because 
the interests of States and nations are nowhere the 
same, and, on the other hand, not always absolutely 
diametrically opposed to each other. Where the will 
prevails on all sides to adjust differences as long as 
possible peacefully, it will, as a rule, be possible. 
War needs only to occur where irreconcilable interests 
clash with each other. But everything is then past 
the stage of concessions and compromise until the 
military object is achieved. War just means to strike 
at the most vital interests of the enemy, to damage 
him as severely as possible in all he needs to exist at 
all, or even to destroy him altogether, so as to clear 
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the ground and open the way for our own intentions. 

Should policy wish to direct the military action itself 
into political paths, should it use war, not as an inde- 
pendent means of policy, but employ and handle it as 
a political instrument, military success would always 
be jeopardized. The mere attempt at influencing 
the military action in some respects by political 
considerations has repeatedly produced the most 
pernicious consequences. The history of numerous 
campaigns which were not conducted in accordance 
with purely military principles, but often in deference 
to policy, and taking, therefore, an unhappy course, 
furnishes incontestable proof of this fact. 

The long duration of the North American War of 
Secession, for example, is a great deal due to the fact 
that the Government of the Union directly interfered 
with the conduct of war from motives of policy, 
rendering the successful execution of the operations 
thereby difficult, or even impossible. 

McClellan’s very first campaign supplies a striking 
example of this. 

’'The General’s plan was the following: The army 
of the Potomac, 140,000 strong, and concentrated at 
Washington, was, with its main forces, to be trans- 
ported by sea to Fort Monroe, to march thence 
between the York and James Rivers on Yorktown, 
invest it, and then advance directly on Richmond. 

At the same time the First Army Corps, under 
McDowell, was to capture Gloucester, opposite 
Yorktown, and then march to Westpoint. The 
whole army was to unite in advance of that place, 
which had been selected as the new base, and fight 
the decisive battle before Richmond. A subsidiary 
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corps was to advance in the Shenandoah Valley and 
hold the hostile forces there. ‘Twenty thousand men 
were to remain behind to cover Washington, which 
was strongly entrenched, although the town was not 
threatened at all by the enemy. 

This plan was sanctioned by the Government, 
which, however, had vo confidence in McClellan ;_ it 
did not trust him politically; it thought he was 
intriguing against the President, and _ therefore 
determined to intervene directly into the current 
military operations. After the main army had 
landed. at Fort Monroe, the Government held back 
McDowell’s corps of 40,000 men, under the pretext 
that Washington was insufficiently protected, thus 
crippling the whole plan. With difficulty McClellan 
carried his point of having the troops detained sent 
forward subsequently by Fredericksburg on Richmond, 
which could have given the campaign as yet a decisive 
turn. But even this measure, after having recently 
been conceded, was cancelled again. ‘The troops in 
the Shenandoah Valley were also taken away from 
McClellan’s command. And so General Jackson 
could execute his celebrated flank march undisturbed 
to Richmond, and intervene in the decisive battle 
before that town, McClellan losing the battle in 
consequence. Political and personal considerations 
had turned the scale in spite of all sound military 
reasoning. It can hardly be doubted that if McDowell 


had advanced by Fredericksburg and prevented Jack- | 
son from intervening, the cause of the Confederates — 


would have been lost. 


Similar examples can also be quoted‘ from military 


history of a later date. 


| 
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When, after the battles around Metz, it was on the 
French side a question of continuing the war, it was 
plain that the next thing to do, and on which all 
depended, was to settle afresh the political purpose 
of the war. Reconquest of the country and preser- 
vation of its frontiers was the foremost and pressing 
need, and therefore the purpose. But there rose also 
the passionate desire of the dynasty to preserve the 
throne. In order to attain the first purpose, it was, 
above all, necessary to beat the enemy, and that 
meant reorganizing the army so as to make it fit 
again to meet the enemy on equal terms. The 
‘tilitary object to be kept in view could therefore 
only be—gaining time to reorganize the forces ; 
detaining as many of the enemy’s troops as possible 
by holding the fortresses; and employing the whole 
strength of the nation for raising new formations for 
active service, so as to be able to resume the offensive 
at the given moment with renewed power and beat 
the enemy. It was also possible to count upon the 
intervention of neutrals, if time was but gained and 
the field was kept in imposing strength. But it was 
extremely improbable that a victory could be gained 
with the forces available at that moment—that is to 
say, with the army of Chalons alone—and ought never 
to have been ventured from purely military considera- 
tions. But dynastic interests demanded an immediate 
victory, and that the danger should be diverted from 
the capital. This political consideration was therefore 
most distinctly opposed to all military requirements, 
and, having ultimately prevailed, the mad march on 
Sedan was undertaken, which could have been success- 
ful only if the Germans made the grossest mistakes, 
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and this was not to be anticipated. Conducting war 
in this way from political points of view turned out 
a military disaster, depriving France of her last army 
without saving the dynasty. A political purpose was 
here postulated which could only be attained by 
successfully achieving a military object, to gain which 
the means available were here, as a matter of fact, 
inadequate. ‘The attempt to balance the various 
interests at stake led to military measures being 
adopted which were totally insufficient. 

In quite another, but no less inadmissible, manner, 
political influences asserted themselves at German 
Headquarters. When Paris was invested and new 
armies were forming in the various French provinces, 
with which the creation of fresh German forces could 
not keep pace, the director of German policy became 
anxious about foreign intervention that could stay 
the further progress of the war. It was therefore 
urgently desired to force Paris into surrender as soon 
as possible, so as to set the investing army free to 
finish the war rapidly by decisive blows before foreign 
influence could assert itself by military measures. 
A quick termination of the war was politically 
imperative, and the first condition to arrive at this 
was no doubt the capture of the enemy’s capital. 

Policy was therefore certainly justified in demand- 
ing from the military director the achievement of 
this success as quickly as possible. But policy went 
a step farther and wished to prescribe to the latter 
the military means to be employed, It passionately 
demanded bombardment. herewith policy over- 
stepped the boundary of its legitimate right, for this 
was a question which could only be decided from 
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military points of view. Only the commander was 
able to gauge the likely material success of a bom- 
bardment; he alone could judge of the dangers arising 
from bringing up the siege material ; because, on the 
one hand, the subsistence of the German Army was 
sure to suffer if the railway connection with the 
home country was claimed for the transport of 
artillery material, and, on the other, there was the 
danger that a French victory on the Loire might 
necessitate the abandonment of the investment of 
the capital. In that case the siege material would 
have been an exceedingly heavy burden, and it 
would probably have become necessary to sacrifice 
it. This would have caused a more serious moral 
than military effect, and was therefore more likely to 
bring about foreign intervention than an investment 
lasting a little longer. 

The fact is that Paris made all the difference, and 
could not be compared with an ordinary fortress. It 
may even be doubted whether a regular siege would 
have achieved the object quicker than starvation, for 
here it was not the question of a well-provisioned 
garrison, and a population not too numerous, which 
latter is comparatively easy to subsist, but of two 
millions of souls, who had scarcely had sufficient time 
to provision themselves adequately, These millions 
were the crucial point, and not the works and the 
garrison. It could therefore be rightly anticipated 
that starvation would be the quickest way of reducing 
the place. 

And, indeed, the military authorities for a long time 
refused bombardment, and the latter proved in so far 
superfluous, as Paris did not, on account of the 
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bombardment, capitulate a single hour sooner than 
without it. All the trouble and expense of bringing up 
the gun-park were, as a matter of fact, wasted, and all 
the dangers resulting from it were conjured up in vain. 

The question shall not be examined here, whether 
bombardment alone might have produced success if 
Paris had been provisioned for some time longer. Since 
a regular siege, with final assault, was in no case to be 
risked, it was at any rate only a half-measure which 
in war is rarely accompanied by success. What was 
merely meant here was to establish the fact that policy 
undertook to lay down directly the military procedure, 
creating thereby a situation which, originating from 
a compromise of political and military views and 
demands, promised little prospect of success, but very 
obviously aggravated the whole military situation, and 
restricted the freedom of strategic action. If no 
military reverses were incurred in this instance, it was 
simply due to the favour of the general situation, but it 
is not at all calculated to justify the procedure itself. 

And so this episode is instructive, too, because it 
proves on its own part, in a striking manner, where 
the limits for a justifiable influence of policy on the 
conduct of war are to be found. Policy restricts war in 
its nature to attain the utmost possible, and subordi-_ 
nates it to definite purposes; it creates the general 
situations in which war must be conducted, and — 
selects the time for its outbreak; policy sets war 
distinctly limited problems to solve in compliance with | 
the laws of its own nature; but policy must never 
interfere in the practical conduct of war itself, and, 
with its demands, must submit to what is suitable | 
and attainable from a military point of view. 
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In the preceding chapter it was pointed out that the 
political purpose generally determines the character 
of the war. On this character greatly depends the 
popularity of the war, and the more or less enthusiastic 
participation of the whole nation, which spurs the 
army into performing great deeds. But in addition, 
other causes, too, exercise in many ways an encouraging 
or paralyzing influence on the shaping of the war. 
National character and military institutions must be 
mentioned here in the first instance, and then, above 
all, the personality of the commanders as well. 

The war in South Africa, apart from the influence 
of political causes, derived its peculiar stamp from the 
fact that the Boer militia of peasants, who individually 
were skilled in rifle-shooting, but as a body little 


inclined to offensive action, had to fight against the 
208 
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English Army, trained more for purposes of show than 
for modern war, and against the rather inferior 
volunteers and colonial levies. ‘The genial sense of 
Lord Roberts, trying everywhere to avoid losses, gave 
preference to a conduct of war differing altogether 
in nature from that ruthlessly carried out by Lord 
Kitchener, who did not consider human life, and 
originated the Boer drives and concentration camps. 
Men like De Wet, De la Rey, and Botha, inspired 
the Boers with a mode of fighting altogether different 
from that of Joubert and Cronje, whose views were 
opposed to the nature of this war, and who were 
directing it into fatal paths. Equal and_ similar 
influences can be traced in most of the wars as being 
effective and decisive, and often the most serious 
failures were due to such factors of success having 
been inadequately appreciated, even by the most 
eminent commanders. ‘This we are taught over and 
over again by the examples of military history. 

Prussia, by conceiving a perfectly wrong notion of 
the true character of Napoleonic warfare and of war 
altogether, caused the most imperfect measures to be 
adopted for the combat in 1806, leading the State on 
to the verge of ruin. Napoleon, on the other hand, 
by entirely misconceiving the tremendous importance 
of Prussia’s rising in 1818, and the power of the moral 
forces acting in it, and by neglecting, therefore, to 
look upon the destruction of the Prussian Army as his 
chief task, caused, above all, his own ruin. To him, 
the great realist, who was accustomed to reckon only 
with the mean nature of men, with masses and with 
numbers, this national rising, with its lofty aims, was 
absolutely unintelligible. 
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Manifestations such as Napoleon’s perfectly wrong 
notion in 18138 on the character of the newly-kindled 
war always turn out as weak factors in the conduct 
of war. We must endeavour to avoid them, but take 
advantage of them where they are discerned or can 
be supposed to exist with the enemy. The foremost 
and most essential demand that must be made on the 
genius of command is, to estimate correctly the char- 
acter of the war and the nature of the enemy; to 
discern where the centre of gravity of the hostile 
resistance will be found, and to adopt its own measures 
accordingly. It is only if the commander judges and 
acts correctly concerning these things that he can do 
full justice to his task. 

This demand is evidently exceedingly difficult to 
fulfil, else command would not have so often fallen 
short of it. There are generally, and especially at 
the beginning of a war, only a few palpable facts by 
which we can form an opinion; as a rule, it is a 
question of imponderabilities that must be gauged. 
For this is wanted a kind of scenting spiritually what 
the senses often are totally unable to grasp. The 
one-sidedness and narrowness of human judgment, 
which is but rarely able to view things objectively, 
misguides us, too, in this. Only a great and open 
mind, at the same time refined by professional know- 
ledge, will nearly always hit upon the right thing. 
Who, knowing the history of mankind, would like to 
deny that most men, called upon to form such a judg- 
ment, are incompetent to satisfy this ideal demand ? 
We only see too often that judgment and action do 
‘not meet the situation nor do full justice to the true 
magnitude of the task. On the other hand, it cannot 
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often be proved that vigorous action has shot beyond 
the mark, and caused any harm thereby. A surplus 
of military performance will scarcely ever be injurious. 
That commander will, therefore, always have the 
best chances who, in the military action itself, 
brushes completely aside all points of view that might 
exercise a paralyzing effect, and who tries always and 
under any circumstances, with the utmost energy, to 
gain what is at all possible to gain under the condi- 
tions as given after correctly appreciating the enemy— 
of course, not in every part of the theatre of war, but 
in the conduct of the war as a whole.* ‘This point being 
already decisive when fixing the object of the war, 
it is twice as important for the military action itself 
which is to attain this object. He who acts in this 
spirit does not, at any rate, run the risk of achieving 
less than the situation demands, and obtains, in any 
case, that moral superiority over a less energetic 
opponent which is seen by the actual results. He 
who, without heeding any subordinate motives, always 
strives for the utmost with a vigour that harmonizes 
with that utmost, has an advantage by itself over 
every opponent who finds or believes himself to be 
restricted by all kinds of minor intentions, and by 
theoretical, political, or even personal scruples. Only 
too often—and this is inherent in human nature— 
have commanders looked for pretexts and fictitious 
reasons to spare them the resolve to do the utmost. 
‘This weakness gives an advantage to the more resolute 
opponent. 
With reference to this we need only consider | 
Kuropatkin’s mode of action, which we have already — 
* Vol. IL, book iv., chap. ii., pp. 187, 188. : 
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fully appreciated in another chapter.* His plan was 
to gain gradually, by retreating, numerical superiority 
over the enemy, at first thought to be stronger, and 
then to assume the offensive for the final issue. The 
very plan was faint-hearted, and was absolutely con- 
trary to the endeavour of performing the maximum 
possible. In carrying it out, the will to conquer 
was entirely lost. Even after he had a very sub- 
stantial numerical superiority at his disposal, of which 
he was perfectly aware, this commander was unable 
to make up his mind to risk all and strive for a really 
great success with his united forces. But his opponent 
resolutely took advantage of this weakness, and only 
thereby was able to command victory. 

How differently from the Russian commander 
does true genius act! Genius always tries the most 
decisive issue, because it knows that the greater the 
victory, the surer all minor intentions are achieved 
and all scruples disarmed ; because it feels that it is 
boldness which is most apt to perplex and paralyze 
the enemy, creating thereby not only favourable 
conditions for success, but in case of failure also 
affording a certain, and as a rule sufficient, security 
for retreat. 

When Moltke undertook to fight the Battle of St. 
Privat with front reversed, he was well aware of 
acting with extreme boldness and of taking into the 
bargain a great risk. If the attack failed, retreat was 
likely to become very difficult owing to the direction 
of the lines of communication with respect to the 
front, especially if the French pushed vigorously from 
Metz on both banks of the Moselle. But the Field- 

_* Vide Vol. Il., book iii., chap. iv., p. 122 e¢ seq. 
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Marshal also knew that in case of success victory 
would be all the more momentous ; he knew that the 
boldness of his mode of action alone gave him a 
tremendous moral, and thus the most effective pre- 
ponderance, and he was allowed to presume that the 
French, as he had learned to know them, could surely 
not be expected to show the utmost energy and bold- 
ness even should they succeed in victoriously main- 
taining their ground. And, indeed, his calculation 
proved correct, for the enemy’s resolutions were most 
of all affected by the moral superiority of the Ger- 
mans. Even before the very beginning of the battle 
Bazaine had thought of retreat, and the very half- 
heartedness and uncertainty of his resolution made 
him lose the battle, because this irresolution pre- 
vented him from engaging all his forces for the 
decisive issue, and infected all his subordinate com- 
manders. On August 16, too, at Mars-la-Tour, he 
lost the battle chiefly from want of resolution. 

To strive always for the highest possible success with 
the utmost energy is the first principle of all warfare, 
and that commander will never acquire highest fame 
who falls short of this demand. The fate, not only of 
battles, but of whole wars and States, often depends 
on the commander’s energy, that looks upon every 
success but as an incitement to further deeds, and 
upon every failure as an inducement to wipe it out 
at once by other successes. One of the most striking 


examples of grave consequences of this sort is furnished f 


by the Battle of Gettysburg, that decided the fate of 
the Southern States of North America. 


( 


On July 1, 1868, Hill’s and Ewell’s Corps of Lee’s — 
Army attacked the First and Eleventh Corps of the 
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Northern Army on the heights west of Gettysburg, 
pushing them back with heavy losses, whilst the main 
body of the Northern Army was only approaching. 
The troops beaten withdrew to a range of hills rising 
south of the town and commanding the country. The 
Northern Army was to unite on these heights for 
battle. If the Southern troops had had the energy to 
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attack and capture this position on the same day as 
- well, the junction of the hostile troops in the position 
mentioned would have been impossible ; they would, 
on their part, have been obliged to make a difficult 
attack, and in all likelihood would have lost the battle. 
Early in the afternoon, the Southerners, greatly 
superior, were standing at the foot of the decisive 
height of Cemetery Hill; General Lee, who himself 
had arrived, desired to attack, but the army corps | 
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leaders tail Tost their energy, nor fh Lee rigorously 
enforce his will\ “So the attack that promised a sure 
victory waS not made. Even on the morning of the 
next day, when all the enemy’s corps had not yet 
arrived, the attack did not begin until a late hour ; af 
hostile army thus gained time fo assemble, and the fatal . 
hour passed by unused. Avictory of the Confederates 
would have changed the map of North America. e 

The demand of striving always after the utmost > 
possible success being thus one of the fundamental & 
ideas of the art of war, it is, nevertheless, impossible 2 
to determine theoretically what in each case must be ¢ 
fixed as the utmost of success. ‘This must always be & 
gauged in each case as it occurs, falls within the 
compass of each individual’s reasoning, and thus = 
incurs the penalty to which all human thought and C 
deed is subject—the chance of erring. We seem to 
turn here in a circulus vitiosus, since in the last in- & 
stance personal opinion must, after all, again decide. It = 
seems the same regarding the forms and the other = Ss 
rules for action, and it begins to look as if the phrases 
“to strive after the utmost with the utmost energy ” 
sets up a demand indeed, but does not put us at all 
in the way of solving the problem. 

Yet that is not so. Definite rules for the conduct 3 
of war can certainly never be given. A theory of the Se 
conduct of war as an infallible guide for action is 3 
impossible. The doctrine must confine itself to con- 
sidering the implements of war and forms of operation — 
in their reciprocal effects, weighing the merits and 
demerits of the different procedures, and thus furnish- : 
ing the commander with the material on which to 
form his judgment. But aS these Sars nn 
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critical reflections the guiding lines for action develop 
spontaneously. 
If we are requested always to fix our eye on the 


_ Maximum success attainable, that means nothing else 


but that from all possible solutions of a military 
problem we must, as a matter of principle, select that 
which promises the maximum success ; arbitrariness 
of judgment is thereby confined to narrow limits, and 
the will is necessarily directed upon the utmost. 
If we are, at the same time, requested to subordinate 
all our action to the law of developing the highest 
possible force and the strongest possible tension of 
energy, the conduct of war will receive its peculiar 
stamp from that. 

There is even more in the request, apparently so 


_ simple, of always striving after the highest possible 


success. 
Attack alone achieves positive results ; mere defence 


: always supplies but negative results. The maximum 
_ possible success is by itself, therefore, attainable only 


through the offensive, and the results of the offensive 
are increased by boldness. 

In this way, from the injunction to strive always after 
the greatest success, results the further fundamental 
demand of acting always offensively, if the conditions 


in any way admit of this ; where we are obliged to act 
’ on the defensive, to conduct it always with the reser- 


vation of acting offensively afterwards, and never to 
be urged into a passive defence except under direst 
necessity. 

There may certainly be cases where a purely passive 
defence is imperative, and where the gain of time is 
_the maximum possible success, Inferior strength 
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combined with special advantages of ground, state and 
character of the forces, and also the political situation, 
may force us into a passive defence. But we must 
then be perfectly aware that we are submitting to the 
will of the enemy, and abandoning all chance of 
finishing the combat according to our own free will. 
That remains always a disadvantage. 

Every military situation must therefore be examined 
as a matter of principle, whether it cannot be solved 
offensively, and not till every avenue to an offensive 
mode of action seems blocked must we resolve wpon the 
defensive, If General von der ann had been con- 
scious of this guiding principle of all warfare, when 
the French advanced on Orléans, he would have stuck 
to his original and ingenious plan of evacuating the 
town and throwing himself from the north upon the 
flank of the hostile army then approaching, instead of 
opposing it on the defensive. He would then, in all 
probability, have gained a splendid victory at Coul- 
miers, instead of suffering a defeat. 

Offensive warfare must, of course, not be imagined 
to be an uninterrupted and continuous offensive pro- 
cedure of every single portion of the whole force 
under any circumstances. It will certainly be often 
imperative — especially when greatly superior in 
numbers—to proceed offensively along the whole 
line where we are in touch with the enemy. But 
just as often will it be a question of combining an 
offensive with a defensive procedure, and what is | 
demanded here is merely that the ultimate carrying 
through of a general offensive should be the ruling 
idea. 

All action in war is, however, governed by the 
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antagonism of attack and defence and their reciprocal 
effect. Where the attack encounters the defence, 
their antagonism becomes manifest; but where the 
same party makes use partly of the offensive and 
partly of the defensive modes of action, their reciprocal 
effects assert themselves. These latter, as has been 
pointed out already,* are due to the fact that the 
defence in front is tactically stronger than the attack. 
We can therefore spare forces where, in combination 
with the ground, we act on the defensive, and use 
them elsewhere for strengthening the offensive. It 
is only a question of determining the proportion of 
the offensive and defensive groups to each other in a 
way to prevent us being beaten in the defensive before 
our own attack has brought about a victorious issue. 

It is consequently of the utmost importance to 
estimate properly the offensive and defensive power 
of the hostile and of our own troops, and to apportion 
the forces accordingly. 

This grouping must never be only based on 
numerical conditions, nor be done in a_ purely 
mechanical way; it must rather be done with due 
regard to the vital strength of the troops, their 
peculiar aptitude for the task to be solved, the nature 
of the different theatres of war, the likely existence 
of fortresses, and other circumstances facilitating or 
aggravating attack and defence. Every modern 
army is composed of troops differing in military value ; 
- not to all can be given the same tasks. Even the 
performances of the same troops will often greatly 
differ under different circumstances. Imponderable 
factors frequently raise or lower their military value. 

-. * Vol. IL, book iii., chap. i., pp. 3 and 22 et seq. 
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Previous victories or defeats, confidence in the com- 
mander, and similar causes, exercise a far-reaching 
influence. Where configuration and cultivation of 
ground favour the defence, and where fortresses 
afford secure points, we can, as a rule, do with troops 
less in number and of lesser worth than where open 
ground, affording little cover, makes us expect severe 
losses, and hence requires greater contempt of death 
and determination. The relation of the arms to each 
other must also be considered. The troops appor- 
tioned for defence must be amply supplied with 
machine guns; for attack the best infantry and the 
bulk of the heavy artillery of the field army should 
be combined. Where the conditions are favourable 
for cavalry action, the mass of that arm will be 
employed. It is certainly highly important not to 
break up the customary tactical formations and place 
the troops under the command of leaders unknown 
to them, and in whom they cannot have confidence. 
But we must never be fettered by the organization 
as we find it in such a narrow way as not to venture 
on this account arranging for what is the most 
practical. Especially the auxiliary arms of different 
units we may often have occasion to unite for carry- 
ing out particular duties. An important factor for dis- 
tributing the forces is, moreover, time. This became 
already apparent when we discussed the inner line,* 
but is equally important for every action in war 
where it is necessary to combine attack and defence. 
In that case it will, as a rule, not depend so much on 
the defending troops holding out altogether as long as 
possible, like, perhaps, the garrison of a fortress, but 
* Vol, I1., book iii., chap. iii., pp. 85 e¢ seq. 
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on offering resistance in general, and delaying the issue 
long enough for the attacking troops to be on their 
part victorious in the decisive direction. The defend- 
ing troops may often, at least in strategic defence, 
also retire within certain limits without thereby 
jeopardizing the success of the whole operation—in 
short, they must in a given space fight to gain time. 
To this must be paid due regard also in the distribu- 
tion of the forces. Attacking and defending troops 
must be able to act in harmony with each other, 
and work into each others hands. Lastly, the 
choice of the superior commanders, and especially of 
those who are to hold an independent command, is 
of most decisive importance. To Hannibal as well 
as to Fabius Cunctator must be apportioned the 
task that would suit each. 

To distribute harmoniously the forces in this sense 
is in every single case, in strategy as well as in tactics, 
the first practical duty of the Commander-in-Chief. 
The way in which he carries out this duty forms the 
basis of the further course of events. 

He who employs too many troops on the defensive 
fronts will be short of forces for the decisive attack. 
He, on the other hand, who occupies the defensive 
line too weakly must be in constant fear of the enemy 
overpowering it before his own attack has succeeded 
and brought about the decisive issue. But the same 
danger accrues to him who in attack or defence has 
underestimated the enemy’s fighting strength. . His 
strategic account will then prove always faulty. 

All strategic and tactical questions can in the last 
instance be traced back to this reciprocal effect of 
attack and defence, this seemingly so simple relation. 
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We can, therefore, easily judge how highly important 
a correct appreciation of this relation must be for the 
whole conduct of the war. The distribution of forces 
based on this appreciation often contains in itself the 
germs of victory or defeat. This holds good first of 
all and in a special measure for the strategic concen- 
tration. The mistakes made at this initial distribution 
of forces can scarcely ever be made good during the 
course of the war. This we are also taught by 
Moltke, who was the first to think out and direct a con- 
centration of considerable masses of troops with the 
aid of modern means of transport. But this lesson 
holds good for the initiation of any larger operation 
of modern type; with modern armies it also holds 
good when concentrating for battle. Its importance 
has grown with the growth of the armies of masses, 
since changes in the distribution of forces become all 
the more difficult the larger the masses with which we 
have to deal. | 

The pernicious consequences that might arise from 
our own and the enemy’s forces being wrongly 
estimated, and if on this the strength of the forces, 
the grouping of the troops, and the strategic measures 
are determined, are particularly well illustrated by the 
way in which the Russians conducted their recent 
wars. 

They enormously underrated Turkey’s military 
efficiency in 1877, and began the war with forces far 
too weak. In consequence a terrible crisis arose, 
which was safely got over merely because the Turks 
did not understand how to take advantage of the 
favourable situation. But in Manchuria Russian 
command sinned in the opposite direction. 
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The first victories of the Japanese seem to have 
made a positively overwhelming impression upon the 
Russian commander. Since then he laboured under 
the notion of having to fight against a tremendous 
superiority, even against a tremendous numerical 
superiority, and this notion paralyzed his energy 
constantly afresh. Russian command has _ been 
repeatedly discussed already, it is true,* but it will 
pay to study it also from this point of view. Very 
interesting is it, for instance, to compare the estimate 
made at Russian Headquarters of the Japanese 
strength with the actual forces employed by them, 
and to notice how Kuropatkin, by reason of this 
estimate, which sometimes was double what the 
forces really were; thought himself everywhere too 

weak for attack, and believed the Japanese to be 
strong enough to turn him with powerful masses 
without materially weakening themselves in front. 
It is highly instructive to see how, owing to this 
over-estimation of the enemy, not only the offensive 
“spirit was completely paralyzed from sheer anxiety of 
all kinds of purely imaginary dangers, but also how 
the grouping of the forces seemed to meet, with 
apparently wise foresight, all possible strategic con- 
tingencies, yet never the actual strategic situation. 
This can be traced throughout the whole course of 
the war. 

This reflection brings us to another demand of 
general importance in the conduct of war, which 
appeals to the moral qualities of the commander. 
Clausewitz calls fear a lost equilibrium and Bismarck 
terms it a “bad adviser.” Fear lured Kuropatkin 


* Vol. II., book iii, chap. iv., pp. 121 e¢ seq. 
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into adopting the most contradictory and pernicious 
measures, in the same way as it condemned to sterility 
Schwarzenberg’s conduct in the War of Liberation. It 
acted like a nightmare upon the opponents of Frederic 
the Great and of the mighty Corsican, and puzzled 
their military judgment. In the face of such mani- 
festations we must demand from a commander that im 
fortune and in misfortune he keeps his equanimity and 
does not allow the calm objectivity of his judgment to 
be obscured ; that no failure and no misfortune makes 
him depart from the principles of an offensive and of a 
bold conduct of the war ; and that no anxiety should 
get the better of his judgment and of his resolution. 
If it is difficult under ordinary conditions to adhere 
unerringly to the guiding idea of a plan of operations 
in spite of the thousand and one changes in the 
military situation, never to lose sight of it, and to 
turn it into deeds under the pressure of the most con- 
tradictory demands, and under the most difficult 
material circumstances, without being misled by 
subordinate considerations—if this alone requires a 
clear mind, tremendous self-confidence, complete 
mastery of armaments as well as of troops, unceasing 
energy and circumspection, ever full of resources, and 
knowing how to break down any opposition and 
remove all friction, so much more must these qualities 
assert themselves when misfortune threatens to un- 
nerve the soul of the commander, and when the 
columns of the army, beaten and retreating, begin to 
lose their moral balance and power of resistance. And 
yet it is just in such situations imperatively necessary 
that the commander, whose soul infuses life into the 
whole army, should not lose his equanimity, but keep 
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alive his spirit of enterprise and daring, and preserve 
the high spirit of his soul, which looks upon defeat 
only as a step to later victories. 

The same as in days past Bliicher, after the unfor- 
tunate actions and heavy losses which he suffered in 
his march to the Marne in February, 1814, never 
thought for a moment of giving up the offensive, but 
at once collected his forces for renewed advance ; the 
same as Gneisenau, after the unfortunate Battle of 
Ligny, when making arrangements for the retreat, 
did so already with a view of co-operating with 
Wellington’s army, thus preparing the victory of 
Waterloo; the same as King Frederic after Colin and 
Kunersdorf only thought of making good the losses 
by all the greater victories ; so the commander of the 
future must think, so must he strive to act. In this 
way alone can also, in the armies of masses of modern 
times, that mental and moral elasticity of mind be 
preserved which is indispensable for conquering 
in war. 

We must not conceal from ourselves that the 
modern armies of masses, composed as they are, will 
be very much more susceptible of depressing in- 
fluences than the smaller but more firmly-knit armies 
of the past. This weakness must be compensated for 
by greater elasticity of mind of the commander, and 
by his spirit of enterprise, else it must be feared 
that every failure of even single portions may lead to 
some demoralization and weakening of the whole 
army, thus disturbing at the same time the 
mechanism which moves the masses and keeps them 
active. 

This mechanism is, by itself alone, something 
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powerful and intricate. A thousand wheels must 
organically work into each other to keep it going, 
and yet the independence of the members must he 
preserved in each place. That is only possible when 
the whole is animated by a confident spirit sure of 
victory. The commander alone can rouse it and 
keep it awake. It is enormously difficult to be equal 
to this task, for as easily as it may happen that a 
modern army is demoralized and disorganized, as 
difficult is the art of controlling and animating it 
spiritually. Special qualities of character are needed 
to exercise that art. To a few mortals only, called 
to exercise authority, are given these qualities to any 
great extent ; nor are these qualities alone enough 
for solving the problems devolving upon a modern 
commander. The domineering greatness of his 
character must be supplemented by an inborn 
military talent, by superior mental faculties, and by 
a comprehensive professional knowledge. This is 
absolutely necessary under modern conditions. 

_ Every branch of the military science must be 
mastered by the commander of to-day, and this 
knowledge be available at any moment; he must 
know the organism of the army to the minutest. 
detail ; he must be absolutely clear on the reasons 
for, and the consequences of, his actions, on the 
factors decisive in war and in battle, and on the 
frictions he is likely to meet. Only then, if he is 
otherwise fitted for it, can he with a perfectly free 
mind exercise the difficult art of conducting war 
under modern conditions; only then will he inspire 
all his subordinates within all parts of the army with — 
that confidence which assures him the control of the 
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masses under any circumstances, and that can raise 
all mental and moral qualities to their highest pitch. 

Of the modern commander and superior leader of 
troops must be demanded that he is a theorist of war 
—certainly in the sense of Clausewitz—so that he can 
be a successful practical soldier. 

The mere routinist fails, and must fail, the moment 
he is approached by the great and difficult problems 
of modern warfare. He will always try to solve 
them with the inadequate means afforded by his 
limited experience. Nor can the “ Court-General,” 
who is obliged to spend his life in futilities, and who 
has no time for serious military study, ever satisfy 
the demands of the future. Those should take this 
to heart who may be called upon to take command 
in the face of the enemy. In war the mental labour 
cannot be retrieved, which was neglected in peace. 
The times of the ‘“‘ Review-General ” are past re- 
covery, and in the lower grades, too, the mere dare- 
devil will succumb to him who is aware of what he 
ventures on.* 

«Put your aim always high, if you design a plan 
of campaign ; make the project as comprehensive as 
possible, for we always fall short of our aim. Con- 
stantly muse upon your profession, upon your own 
enterprises, and upon eminent commanders. This 
meditation is the only means for acquiring that rapidity 
of deliberating which at once grasps everything, 
devises everything that is applicable to the circum- 
stances of the moment. ...” These are the words 


* Vide General der Infanterie Freiherr von Falkenhausen, ‘‘ Die Massen 
im Kriege,” ‘‘ Vierteljahrshefte fir Truppenfiithrung und Heereskunde,” 
1911, vol. i. 
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in which Frederic the Great clothed the doctrines 
once transmitted to him by Prince Eugen of Savoy. 
They have twice the value to-day, when all military 
action is so much more materially difficult. A leader 
who is in doubt of what he can do and what he will 
do, will soon fail in resolution and action. A perfect 
clearness of mind alone gives birth to resolution. 
A commander must thoroughly think out his task, 
to-day more than ever. 

He alone who has well thought out the art can 
practise tt. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE IMPORTANCE OF TIME IN STRATEGY AND TACTICS 
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THE art of war uses troops the number of which is 
certainly a given factor, but the value and efficiency 
of which can only be estimated ; the art reckons with 
mental and moral forces which from their nature are 
imponderable, but it also reckons with factors that 
ean be placed in the strategical and tactical prelimin- 
ary calculation as quantities of a definite value—that 
is to say, the art of war reckons with space and time, 
which have a distinct reciprocal effect upon each 
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Kvery military action comes off in a clearly defined 
space, and demands for its execution a minimum of 
time, with which we have to reckon. ‘The assailant, 
bent on beating the enemy, tries to gain space at the 
same time. He wants to push the defender from the 
ground he is standing on, so as to confine him more 
and more in space, and deprive him of the means he 
is drawing from the country for his resistance. The 
defender, on the other hand, wishes to secure his 
country against conquest and preserve unimpaired the 
means of resistance afforded by that country. He 
strives not to lose space, and to gain time while 
making this effort. He wants again and again to 
beat off the enemy’s attacks until the latter’s power 
of attack is exhausted and gives up the combat. 
Every gain of time is of advantage to him, firstly, 
because the very fact of the time being gained pre- 
vents the conquest of the country for that period ; 
and, secondly, because he forces the assailant to 
increase his efforts, exhausting thereby the latter’s 
strength, and procuring the chance of awaiting or 
bringing about a change in the political situation. 
The longer the Austrians could keep the field in 
1866, the more readily could they count upon 
France’s intervention in their favour. Of the same 
import it was to the French in 1870-71 to hold out 
in Paris as long as possible. They not only gained 
time thereby for renewed military efforts in the 
provinces, but could also hope for the intervention 
of the neutral Powers if the fight for the capital | 
continued for any length of time. 

Time is for the assailant, in a certain sense, of — 
decisive importance too. | 
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It must first of all be counted an advantage if at 
the beginning of hostilities or of any enterprise during 
the war we have completed our preparations sooner 
than the enemy—in other words, if we have finished 
mobilization and concentration, or the assembly of 
troops detailed for a special object, sooner than he. 
In that case we can hope either to attack the enemy 
before he has all his forces ready for defence, and thus 
upset his plans should he himself have prepared for 
an offensive, or oblige him to retreat without fighting, 
gaining thereby at least space and a certain amount 
of moral superiority. 

A further advantage of beginning operations early 
is that in advancing the area of operations separating 
our own from the enemy’s army is made smaller for 
the enemy, while we ourselves can make full use of 
it for grouping our forces. This advantage is bound 
to assert itself, especially under the conditions of the 
modern war with masses. The more time all move- 
ments of masses occupy, the more space do we need 
for carrying them out while going forward. A limita- 
tion of the area of operations is therefore a grievous 
disadvantage for an army bent on taking the offensive, 
because its chances for strategic operations decrease 
thereby, while to the enemy, by advancing earlier, 
accrues a wider area of, and greater freedom for, 
operations. 

_ The early advance of the Prussian Army in 1866 
confined the area of operations of the Austrians to 
such an extent as to prevent them altogether from 
carrying out their original strategic intentions, and 
compelled them to accept and fight the battle where 


it was forced upon them. Beginningoperations early 
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gave the Prussians, on the other hand, a great deal 
of space, and therewith the inestimable advantage 
of enabling at least the First and Elbe Armies to 
penetrate into Bohemia undisturbed by the enemy, 
thus threatening in flank any advance of the Austrians 
against the Second Army. The Austrians were con- 
fined to the inner line without having a sufficient area 
of operation to take advantage of it; the Prussians 
gained the space they needed to unite on the battle- 
field. 

Also the defender, if ready with his preparations 
for war sooner than his opponent, can use this advan- 
tage to create a strategic situation favourable for him. 
He can carry out the grouping of his forces from 
strategic points of view, or he can, by a limited move 
forward, gain sections of ground particularly suiting 
defensive warfare. ‘The South African War furnishes 
an example of this. 

After their invasion of Natal, the Boers were 
determined to carry out the war by defensive tactics. 
But on the Orange River, which formed the frontier 
between the Free State and Cape Colony, there were 
not everywhere positions favourable for defence. 
The Boers therefore invaded Cape Colony at various 
places to gain such positions, and occupied the heights 
at Colesberg and Stormberg, to await here the attack 


of the English With greater energy they could 


have reached ground even more favourable. 

It shows that the gain of time in war affords an 
advantage under any circumstances. ‘That the 
superiority of attack over defence depends a great 


deal on the gaining of time which always accrues | 
to the attack, I pointed out already in detail © 
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when I dealt with the reciprocal effect of attack 
and defence.* In another chapter it was shownf 
how right it is when apportioning the troops for 
attack and defence to estimate correctly in all those 
cases the length of time of the expected perform- 
ances where the success of the attack is most 
directly connected with the duration of the defence. 
The result of the whole military operation depends, 
indeed, on the correctness of that estimate, and 
every hour gained may be of decisive importance. 
Of special interest is it, lastly, to examine more 
closely the duration of battles under the conditions 
of war of to-day. 

The combats on the Tugela took days and weeks. 
In the Manchurian War the battles repeatedly lasted 
ten and more days. In consequence it is a view 
widely held to-day that this long duration of combats 
is, so to say, a necessary result of modern conditions, 
and people are trying with rather little judgment to 
content themselves with the idea that it will also 
in future take days before the issue is decided. 
Kven men like General Baron von Falkenhausen 
seem to accept the expected lengthiness of actions 
as a matter of course.{ They here forget the 
one thing, that with the duration of an action the 
chances of the assailant grow smaller and smaller. 
‘Hor the conqueror,” says Clausewitz, “the combat 
can never be finished too quickly, for the vanquished 
it can never last too long.”§ If we substitute for 

* Vol. I., book iii., chap. i. 

+ Vol. II., book iv., chap. iii., p. 214 et seq. 

£ General Freiherr von Falkenhausen, ‘‘ Die Massen im Kriege,” “ Vier- 
teljahrshefte fiir Truppenfiithrung und Heereskunde,” 1911, vol. i., p. 10, 
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“conqueror” “attacker” and for ‘ vanquished” 
‘“‘defender,” then this sentence has a far-reaching 
practical importance. ‘The initiative affords the 
attacker a start in space and time which he can turn 
to his advantage tactically and strategically. It is 
this before all, as we have already pointed out, which, 
apart from moral factors, constitutes his superiority. 
But if the action itself lasts long enough for the 
defender to gain time to make good the start of the 
assailant and to adopt suitable counter-measures, the 
advantage thus enjoyed by the attacker is mostly 
lost. That is the serious importance of this question. 

Clausewitz has already pointed out that the duration 
of an action has a definite relation to the operative 
and strategic conditions. He says: ‘A speedy victory 
indicates a higher power of victory ; a tardy decision 
is, on the side of the defeated, some compensation 
for the loss. ‘This is in general true, but it acquires 
a practical importance in its application to those 
combats the object of which is a relative defence. 
Here the whole success often lies in the mere 
duration.” * 

The truth of this assertion is so obvious that it 
needs no further proof. If at one point we wish to 
fight a containing action until at another we have 
gained a victory, or brought up distant forces with 
which we can venture to decide the issue, then all 
depends on resisting long enough, until victory is 
gained or those forces have arrived, and that time 
can only be gained by the duration of the action. 
The same holds good in strategy. If in one theatre 
of war we intend to contain the enemy until at 


* Clausewitz, “On War,” book iv., chap. vi. 
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another theatre we have been victorious, then the 
gain of time needed for this can only be increased 
by the duration of the actions fought with the 
enemy, or by retrograde movements if necessary. 

So long as the power of resistance of a body of 
troops is not exhausted—Clausewitz continues to 
reason in regard to actions—‘the masses may be 
left to themselves, and no separate combat takes 
place if within that time other forces can be brought 
up, whose co-operation mingles then at once into one 
stream with the results of the combat which has 
taken place.”* But if the remforcement arrives too 
late, the first action is lost, and sometimes an entirely 
new action arises in which the troops who fought in 
the first can as yet co-operate only as a beaten force. 

No proof is needed that this fact cannot be altered 
by the conditions connected with the masses of 
modern armies. The possible duration of an action, 
of course, grows with the size of the body that is 
fighting. An army corps by itself can offer resistance 
longer than a brigade. ‘The time of resistance grows 
with the strength of the defence and decreases with 
the superior strength of the assailant; in short, it 
lasts, in every given instance, a definite time, within 
which the resisting power of the troops is spent and 
the action therefore lost. If the troops engaged are 
very strong, the fight will last only a little longer 
than in a collision of smaller forces. But it is, under 
any circumstances, to-day also to the interest of the 
assailant to conquer quickly, before hostile reinforce- 
ments can come up. ‘The defender, on the other 
hand, must take care to delay the issue. 


* Clausewitz, “On War,” book iv., chap. vi. 
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The Battle of Sandepu is a striking example of 
this truth. 

The whole country from the left of their Second 
Army, which was a few kilometres west of Hun-lin-pu 
on the north bank of the Shaho, by Sandepu to 
Mamakai on the Shaho—a space, therefore, of about 
32 kilometres—was occupied by the Japanese with 
only the reinforced First Cavalry Brigade, consisting 
of 14 squadrons, 2 battalions, 1 horse artillery battery, 
and 1 machine-gun detachment.* Behind them, as 
the nearest immediate reserve, was the 8th Kobi 
Brigade at Lantunkou. Farther to the east, on the 
south bank of the Shaho, were the 5th and 8th Divi- 
sions in reserve at Shiliho and Yentai, both divisions 
being about 25 kilometres distant from Sandepu. 
The Second Cavalry Brigade of 8 squadrons, 1 battery, 
apd 1 machine-gun detachment, was pushed as a 
flank guard to the western bank of the Hunho. The 
whole was more a screen than a real occupation. 
Opposite this line the Russians had assembled a 
downright overwhelming force: 118} battalions of 
infantry, 89 squadrons, 428 guns, 1 pontoon, and 
3 sapper battalions.t With this superior force the 
weak Japanese detachments could have been simply 
crushed, if all had moved at once. It was evidently 
a question of pushing back the left wing of the 
Japanese before it could be supported. The Russians 
could have seen that a rapid success was needed even 
if they did not know the disposition of the Japanese 
reserves ; and, as a matter of fact, the Russians were 


* “The Russo-Japanese War.” Official Account of the Russian General 
Staff. Vol. iii., part ii., p. 71. 
{ “The Russo-Japanese War,” vol. iii., part ii., p. 255 
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perfectly aware that success was possible. Yet for 
all that the Russians attacked so faintly that the 
Japanese were left all the leisure for bringing up 
sufficient reinforcements, and so the Russians were 
beaten. Had they understood how to conquer 
rapidly they could and must have inflicted a heavy 
defeat on the Japanese. 

Experience, therefore, proves the correctness of the 
theoretical conception too, that the duration of an 
action isof thehighest tactical and strategicimportance, 
for the defender as well as for the attacker. The 
latter has the additional advantage of a rapid victory 
leaving the defender, as a rule, no time to initiate an 
orderly and proper retreat. Precipitate measures will 
often in such a case take the place of well-matured 
arrangements, and facilitate pursuit. The moral loss 
of the vanquished is also very much greater with a 
rapidly-gained victory than when he is slowly and 
systematically retiring after an issue contested for days. 
Frederic the Great’s rapidly-gained victory of Rossbach 
did not only destroy the hostile army, but resounded 
from one end of Europe to the other, and paralyzed 
for years the activity of the French. The troublesome 
slow victories of the English in South Africa, on the 
other hand, did not very much impress either the Boers 
or the world at large. 

The intelligence of the simple truths developed by 
_ Clausewitz regarding the duration of actions seems 
to have entirely dropped from the intellectual horizon 
of latter-day strategists. That does not make his 
doctrines less true ; they retain their importance for all 
times as being inherent in the nature of things. They 
can be expressed by a simple formula. Since we can 
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but very rarely exactly calculate at what time hostile 
reinforcements can arrive and intervene, the postulate 
with which the assailant must comply as a matter of 
principle is: Victory must always be gained as rapidly 
as possible. From this results for the defender the 
injunction to delay as long as possible the decisive 
issue, and to strive after rapid successes only when he 
has resolved to assume the counter-offensive, for he 
then becomes the assailant. 

The same demand must also be made from an 
operative point of view, because a strategic attack, 
too, depends on being rapidly executed. On this 
hangs a great deal its chance of being successful. It 
will therefore, as a rule, be also a disadvantage of the 
assailant if a rapidly-executed operation ends with an 
action lasting for days. ‘The limit of the duration 
permissible for such an action is always given by the 
time the enemy needs for carrying out his counter- 
measures, 

We see how decisively important the duration of 
actions are as yet to-day, and ever will be, both as 
regards tactics and strategy. 

Taking this into consideration, it seems to me of the 
utmost importance to arrive at a perfect understand- 
ing whether the pretended long duration of the future 
battles is a necessary consequence of modern con- 
ditions, or a more or less arbitrary conclusion of the 
certainly very one-sided experiences of the latest wars. 
For, should the former be true, the attack would lose ex- 
ceedingly much of its superiority—nay, this superiority 
would be reduced to a minimum, and, in consideration 
of this fact, we would have to alter very materially 
our conception of warfare in general. 
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If we first of all look at the experience of the latest 
wars, they do not at all seem to justify the assumption 
that in future the battles must also last for days. 

In the South African War the larger operations of 
the English were always slow and wearisome, the 
Boers thus gaining time to oppose them in front, and 
depriving the English almost everywhere of the 
advantage of surprising them. But the actions them- 
selves did not, as a rule, last immoderately long, and 
could have been carried out nearly everywhere much 
quicker if the attack had been made vigorously and 
properly in sufficient strength. And so the assertion 
that the battles of the future would last particularly 
long is mostly deduced from the events of the Russo- 
Japanese War. I think, however, that more especially 
the experiences of that war must be viewed with a 
particularly critical eye, as I have already repeatedly 
pointed out. 

Attention must first of all be directed to the fact 
that for reasons applicable only to the conditions of 
the Manchurian theatre of war, the whole war was 
more or less a fight for entrenched positions, and 
enacted in an exceedingly difficult country. It is 
only natural that combats of this kind occupy more 
time than an open battle in a country such as we 
chiefly find in Central Europe. It must, of course, be 
admitted that this circumstance alone cannot explain 
the extraordinarily long duration of the battles. Yet 
the fact that it often took days to bring about the 
issue is very naturally explained by the other special 
conditions of the theatre of war there, and must not 
at all be attributed to the character of a modern action 
itself. 
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The Japanese always fought in inferior numbers. 
They were really always too weak in proportion to the 
tactical difficulties they had to overcome.* The con- 
sequence was, they could not unite sufficiently large 
masses for attack to achieve rapid successes. From 
this resulted their method of attack. They usually 
tried to make the Russians yield by a slow, tenacious 
advance with the rifle and spade, covered by 
artillery ; and were, besides, careful not to suffer 
undue loss, which, owing to their relative numerical 
weakness, was bound to affect them in a more serious 
manner. They did but comparatively rarely proceed 
to attack without regard to any loss. And so this 
procedure helped them in general to be victorious. 
But the proof that the long duration of battles was 
due to these conditions, and to nothing else, is 
established by the fact that in numerous cases, where 
such conditions did not prevail, the actions and battles 
on the east Asiatic theatre of war did not last longer 
than in 1870-71. They were fought in one or 
two days—as, for example, the action on the Yalu, 
May 1, 1904, at Telissu on June 14 and 15 of the 
same year, and many others. Once even a strongly- 
entrenched position—namely, that of Kintshou 
(Nanshan)—was captured in one day—May 26—- 
because the Japanese were ten times stronger, and 
the Russians did not use their numerous reserves. 

In these and similar cases the Japanese attacked 
without using the spade, and advanced against the 
hostile lines regardless of anything. 

Their loss was then also considerable, while apart 
from those they suffered before Port Arthur—as far 


* Vol. II., book iii., chap. iv., p. 121 et seq. 
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as we can judge—they were otherwise not very great 
on the average. This fact, too, is therefore not 
inherent in the nature of a modern action, but must 
be attributed to particular circumstances. The account 
of the German General Staff gives the losses of the 
Japanese in the ten days’ battle on the Shaho as 
20,000 men, out of a total strength of an army of 
170,000 men;* this would be 12 per cent. The 
numbers are only approximately right; they do not 
claim to be absolutely reliable. But even if we take 
the losses as being 3 per cent. higher, therefore at 
15 per cent., that would still be but 1:5 per cent. 
average daily loss. If we compare these losses with 
those of the Germans and French in 1870, they seem 
extraordinarily small. They are probably altogether 
due to the fact that the attack was carried out slowly 
and systematically. In the assault on the Kintshou 
(Nanshan) position, which was captured in one day, 
the assailants lost about 22 per cent. of the officers 
and 11 per cent. of the men, and they would no doubt 
have left still more on the field if they had not been 
positively in overwhelmingly superior numbers, and 
thus established a decided superiority of fire. 

If we reflect on these conditions, the conviction is 
urged upon us, on the one hand, that the Japanese 
could have achieved very much more rapid successes 
in spite of their inferior numbers if they had risked 
greater losses ; but we see, on the other hand also, 
the dangers very clearly manifest themselves that 


* “© Russo-Japanese War.” German Official Account. ‘The Shaho.” 
Vol. iv. Hugh Rees, Ltd.—Transtaror. 

+ The Third Prussian Army Corps suffered at Mars-la-Tour 33 per cent. 
loss, the Guard Corps at St. Privat 40 per cent.,!and the Second Zouave 
Regiment at Worth 80 per cent. 
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arose just through the slow execution of the attack. 
The Russians thereby nearly always gained the time 
for collecting their reserves at the decisive point. 
And if, for all that, they did not conquer, it is merely 
due to the fact that the Russian command was 
absolutely incapable of taking advantage of the 
favourable situation. This holds good strategically as 
well as tactically. 

In respect to the former, this is more especially 
plain in the first part of the campaign. Owing to the 
slowness of the Japanese concentration, the Russians 
had it for a long time in their power to fall upon the 
isolated weak army of General Kuroki in greatly 
superior numbers, and inflict on it a crushing defeat, 
without any chance of that army being supported. The 
same conditions are most clearly apparent as regards 
tactics in the Battle of Liaoyang. Here the Japanese 
first of all attacked the Russian front, and being 
unable to make progress there, they determined to 
envelop the Russian left. But that operation took 
such a long time, and was made in such inadequate 
strength, that the Russians succeeded in uniting 
against the enveloping troops a body five times their 
strength. It was merely owing to the Russians not 
understanding how to make use of this superiority 
that saved the Japanese from sure destruction. Simi- 
lar conditions were often repeated in the course of the 
campaign. On the Shaho, too, the troops envelop- 
ing the Russian right could have been attacked and 
beaten by forces many times their size. 

From all these reflections it follows, no doubt, that 
there were in Manchuria altogether peculiar circum- 
stances which caused the slow war with the spade, and © 
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the long duration of the battles on the one hand, and 
prevented on the other the slowness of the attacks 
becoming fatal to the assailants themselves. The 
experiences of this war, therefore, confirm, though in 
part but indirectly, the fact that even wnder modern 
conditions it is very well possible to carry through an 
action quickly. ‘These experiences therefore leave un- 
touched, even in the domain of tactics, the advantages 
of the assailant which consist in the gain of time, and 
are not at all calculated to upset the doctrine of the 
superiority of the attack. 

If we view the question from a theoretical point of 
view, it must at once be conceded that the modern 
arms and the larger masses to be moved certainly 
cause not only operations but also actions to proceed 
somewhat slower. On the one hand, the longer march- 
ing columns and broader fighting fronts take more 
time than formerly to unfold and deploy ; and on the 
other, the actions, owing to the greater effective range 
of the weapons, must begin at a greater distance from 
the enemy, and can therefore be carried through only 
in a longer time. The physical and moral exertions 
of the individual man have also increased. It requires 
a much greater expenditure of strength to traverse, 
fighting, the more extended field of attack than the 
former more limited dangerous zone. Though all that 
must be demanded in this respect does not exceed at 
all the capabilities of an infantryman, and though the 
defender is, on the other hand, rarely able to take full 
advantage of the long range of his weapon, because he 
would find himself restricted by the ground, yet in all 
these circumstances there are conditions seemingly 
calculated to retard the progress of actions. In the 
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same way the intensity of the defender’s fire, which 
is now so much greater, acts as an essential factor ; 
for it cannot be denied that the improvement of the 
infantry arms benefits, in the first instance, the defence, 
as we have seen. 

To these causes, which are bound to make the pro- 
gress of an action in some degree slower, other points 
counteracting the slowness of attack are opposed, and 
which, in part, even make a most rapid advance seem 
advantageous also from a purely tactical point of view. 

The superiority of infantry fire in defence is first of 
all partly compensated for by the fact that the 
artillery of the attack, as I have pointed out in 
another chapter,* is without doubt superior to that of 
the defence, and can act almost unhampered against 
the infantry of the defence. But, then, a well- 
prepared attack has also always the advantage of 
being greatly superior in numbers, and thus able, 
though with the loss of a great number of men, to 
compensate for the advantages accruing to the 
defender from the widening of the dangerous zones 
and the rapidity of fire. . We have further to consider 
that the quicker the infantry advances—of course, by 
making every use of cover and of their own weapons 
—the shorter time it will be exposed to the defender’s 
fire. The total number of rounds that can be fired on 
the infantry advancing rapidly is less than during a 
longer duration of the attack. Lastly, the quicker 
the attack advances, the more difficult it becomes for 
the defender to follow the forward movement with 
his artillery fire. The sooner the attacking infantry 
reaches the zone in which it can no longer be fired 

* Vol. II., book iii., chap. i. 
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upon indirectly from the covered positions of the 
defender’s artillery, the less loss it will suffer from 
that fire. These reflections urge us to push the 
attack with all speed, and will on active service assert 
themselves in that sense, if the combined fire of the 
attacking artillery and infantry succeeds in keeping 
down to some extent the fire of the defending infantry, 
which is a necessary assumption to make an attack 
seem altogether possible. 

If the factors tending to make the attack slower 
should in spite of all preponderate, yet they could 
never do this to such an extent as to cause thereby 
the attacks to last for days. The delay which, as a 
matter of fact, may perhaps manifest itself in the 
execution of the individual attack need not, in my 
opinion, cause a specially long duration of the battles 
as a whole. 

If we study the battles of the Manchurian War, 
which have been fought with modern arms, we very 
often find that the Japanese made repeated attacks 
on the enemy’s position on one and the same day. 
When repulsed the first time, they retired from the 
zone of effective infantry fire, to renew the attack 
once more after further preparing it by fire. Time 
enough they had to do so. If, therefore, we make 
it a rule to avoid as much as possible premature 
attacks in insufficient strength, and attack only in 
persevering force after a superior preparation by fire, 
we must and can succeed in enforcing the issue in one 
day even under modern conditions, and in spite of the 
longer duration of the advance. The great breadth 
of the fighting fronts will also tend in the same 
direction. On a narrow front it is comparatively easy 
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to bring up reserves to the point threatened, and thus 
to raise the strength of the defence in a manner not 
anticipated by the assailant. But if the front of the 
battlefield is very extended, reserves will very often 
have to cover long distances, and therefore arrive too 
late, if the attack is pushed home vigorously and 
organized in sufficient depth. Although the attack 
itself may last longer than formerly, it will have 
succeeded before the reserves can have arrived, 
because the distances on the battlefield have relatively 
grown greater than the depth and the difficulty of 
the attack. This circumstance will also turn out to 
be an advantage of the assailant in strategy, as we 
have already seen in another chapter. The chance 
of gaining a local victory virtually rests on this fact. 
One could, in the end, assert in support of the view 
of battles lasting for days in the future that modern — 
troops were of less fighting value than in former days ; 
that they were wanting strength of nerve to suffer 
- great losses ; that it will therefore be impossible to 
execute with them rapid attacks with a great sacrifice 
of human life. It will be very difficult to prove 
this view to be correct. With German troops, and 
with those of many other European armies, it is, first 
of all, refuted by experience. English and Russian 
troops have in the last wars repeatedly borne losses 
of from 40 to 50 per cent. without acknowledging 
themselves to be beaten, and the heroism often 
displayed by the German troops in South-West 
Africa is not surpassed by any former experiences. 
The German infantry of the line is an excellent body 
of troops, strong in nerve and equal to any task. Nor 
can it be at all said that an attack rapidly carried 
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through must entail greater losses than one lasting 
for days. Many considerations speak against such an 
assumption. 

Taking all in all, there is, therefore, no reason, from 
a theoretical point of view, for the supposition that the 
duration of the actions should grow to a substantially 
higher degree than is occasioned by the greater depth 
of fighting formations and by the masses engaged. 
Theoretical reflection, therefore, leads us to the same 
result as the critical examination of the latest 
experiences in war, which may be summarized in the 
sentence that—where no particular circumstances 
obtain—the battles of the future need not last longer 
than those which were fought in the last European 
wars. 

Battles lasting for days will probably result in the 
future only when in the theatre of war conditions 
arise which are similar to those of the Manchurian 
fields. Such a supposition is, however, not at all 
likely to be fulfilled. Germany’s European adversaries 
can only act on the offensive, if they wish to achieve 
anything atall. The Germans are sure not to defend 
themselves behind ditches and ramparts. The genius 
of the German people will save it from that. A 
railway net widely ramified in comparison with that 
of Manchuria, and an ample useful network of roads, 
afford great freedom of movement in most of the 
European theatres of war. All these conditions make 
us rather believe in a war of active operations than in 
a war of positions, although the spade is held in such 
high esteem. 

It may, for all that, be admitted that after an 
unfortunate battle the party beaten and retreating 
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under the law of the victor may at first assume the 
defensive in a position to stay the enemy and gain 
time for initiating fresh offensive operations. 

It is not at all necessary that in such a case every 
defensive warfare must lead to a wearisome struggle 
for entrenched positions. Properly-arranged per- 
manent defences will often enable the beaten army 
to retain its freedom of movement. An active 
defender will, moreover, not readily resolve upon 
abandoning his freedom of operations by hiding him- 
self behind earthworks. He knows that an en- 
trenched position is of value only if it must be 
attacked. 

The assailant, on the other hand, knows that he © 
obeys the law of his opponent if he allows himself to 
be detained with strong forces in front of an en- 
trenched position, and that he is just conceding 
thereby what his enemy is in need of—namely, time 
and the advantages of a frontal defence. The 
assailant is aware that, conditions being otherwise 
equal, the success of the offensive rests on the rapidity 
of the operations and on quickly-decided actions. 

This fundamental axiom must be the backbone, 
the leading idea, of all offensive warfare. 

Under no circumstances must we be induced by 
either the experiences of the Manchurian War or the 
clever dialectics of one-sided theorists to look for the 
essence of the offensive in anything else but courage, 
boldness, and rapidity, nor to neglect heeding the 
importance of time. 
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GAINING space is, as a rule, an advantage in war. 
The farther we push the enemy back, and the more 
land we occupy, the more we deprive him of the 
means for conducting the war, which we then can 
use to our own benefit. On the other hand, gaining 
ground may lead us to occupy districts favouring 
operations and the effect of arms, thus affording 
valuable advantages. Finally, the conquest of 
hostile country has the twofold moral effect of 
increasing the self-reliance and the feeling of super- 
iority of our own troops, and of shaking the enemy’s 
confidence in victory. 


* Vide Vol. I1., book iv., chap. ii., p. 187. 
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Accordingly, a loss of ground denotes generally a 
moral and material disadvantage. Yet there may be 
cases where this disadvantage is counterbalanced or 
even outweighed by the military advantages derived 
from an abandonment of space. We can retire with 
the object of occupying ground favourable for fight- 
ing, or to force the enemy otherwise into an unfavour- 
able situation. When the Parthians withdrew before 
Crassus so as to lure him into a hasty pursuit and to 
destroy him then all the more readily, the advantage 
they gained thereby far outweighed the disadvantage 
of the loss of space. It was the same with Russia in 
1812. The moral and material loss suffered by the 
Russians in retreating was infinitesimal compared 
with the heavy injury caused to the French by their 
long and fatal advance. Owing to the size of the 
Russian Empire and the then poverty of the thinly- 
populated country, the loss of space hardly signified 
anything to the defender, while the gain of ground, as 
a matter of fact, turned into a decisive disadvantage 
to the enemy. 

These reflections make us recognize that there is 
never an advantage or disadvantage inherent in the 
gain or loss of space itself, but that it is always the 
relation of space to the vital military forces that lends 
it a certain amount of importance. This cognition 
leads to the further conclusion that the decisive 
direction too—that is to say, therefore, the direction 
in which the attack of the military forces may be able 
to produce the greatest success possible—can never be 
determined purely by space, or even by geography, as 
was taught by the pseudo-scientific strategists of past 
days, in complete misconception of the true nature 
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of war. It is always entirely the relation to the 
enemy’s forces that seems to make a certain direction 
the decisive one ; this is so evenif that relation is not 
at once recognized, because it is an indirect one. 

The truth of this cognition manifests itself most 
clearly if we consider that there may be cases where 
it is altogether impossible to single out any direction 
in space as the one that is decisive. To convince 
oneself of this we need only to think of a national 
war like the one, for instance, which the Spaniards 
conducted against Napoleon, or the war, lasting for 
years, which the Boers waged against the English. 
In the former instance the fighting force was dis- 
persed all over the country. Each individual fanatic 
had to be conquered, and that could not be achieved 
by the big blows of Napoleonic warfare, in whatever 
direction the blows might have been delivered. In 
the second case the resistance to be overcome 
depended on the personality of a few heroic men, 
who over and over again roused the courage of their 
compatriots. President Steyn and Christian de Wet 
must be mentioned here in the first rank. ‘To break 
their will was the task to be solved by the conduct of 
the war. This had nothing to do with any definite 
direction in space. 

To break the will of the enemy in such a way as 
to make him conform to our political intentions—that, 
and nothing else, is always the real object of the war ; 

-the spiritual force must be paralyzed which wills the 
fight and lends it perseverance, and that force is never 
by itself tied to definite conditions of space or 
localities. It is partly embodied in some prominent 
personalities who carry away and inspire the masses, 
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or partly in the mass itself, in every member of a 
people hurt in its most powerful instincts and in its 
most vital interests. That force can only be broken 
by completely destroying the means by which the 
war is carried on; but of a decisive direction we can 
only talk if we are concerned with a war between the 
organized forces of civilized States, because only in 
such a case is the military strength, to some extent 
at least, locally concentrated and in some definite 
relation to space. 

If we wish to express the fundamental idea of all 
warfare in a form of universal application, we must 
clothe it in the postulate: Zo use the forces avatlable 
wn such a way as to attain, in case of success, the most 
decisive effect tmaginable—in other words, as to shake 
or break the will of the enemy in the surest manner. 
Any attempt to embody the decisive direction when 
formulating this axiom would destroy its truth and 
general application. But if we have in view a war 
of organized forces only, conditions, therefore, of 
Kuropean armies as limited and defined by civilization, 
a systematic importance also attaches to the decisive 
direction; then it wall be imperative, as a matter of 
principle, to conduct the attack in the decisive direction 
and the defence at the decisive point, which latter 1s 
generally determined by the direction of the attack. 
This is already expressed in the term “decisive.” If 
we want to break the enemy’s will by destroying his 
armaments—his troops, therefore, above all—it is 
clear, in itself, that we must try to bring about a 
really decisive issue, and not only a gradual exhaust- 
ing of the forces, and that we must, therefore, strive 
to bring about the issue in a direction affording at 
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the outset favourable chances of success, and just for 
that reason becoming the decisive direction. 

It is therefore necessary to define perfectly clearly 
what is meant by decisive direction, and to render 
ourselves account of how it is to be ascertained in 
each individual case, because a general definition of 
the direction, which must be looked upon as decisive, 
does not exist nor can it be given. They are not 
only material but often imponderable factors on 
which the decisive element depends, and for these 
factors there is no formula. Any attempt to define 
the decisive direction once for all must, therefore, 
always lead to violating the varying conditions of 
reality and restricting freedom of action. 

Theorists, like Jomini, have, indeed, tried to 
connect terms like the decisive direction with definite 
conditions, and to develop therefrom doctrines and 
rules for practical action. Such rules, however, never 
proved of real value, even when they were seemingly 
well supported. It would be absolutely wrong, for 
instance, should we wish, once for all, to look upon 
the main force—.e., the numerically stronger portion 
of the whole of the enemy’s army—as the most 
important part of it, and therefore always regard as 
decisive that direction in which the enemy’s main 
body can be beaten in the surest and most complete 
manner, which is a doctrine freely accepted :* for mass 
is not at all always equivalent to force; the most 
determined will to conquer is not always where the 
largest numbers are assembled. It is the spirit which 

‘lends importance to the masses, and develops quite 


* Vide Graf York von Wartenberg, ‘‘ Napoleon als Feldherr,” p. 87. 
} Vide Vol. 1., book ii., chap. ii. 
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independently of them. Especially in wars of 
coalitions, where we can suppose that the diversity 
of the political purposes alone will produce different 
grades in the intensity of the will to conquer, will 
this relation of mass and spirit often manifest itself, 
and this is confirmed by numerous examples in military 
history. 

To illustrate conditions of that kind we need only 
point to the campaign of 1814. In Bliicher’s and not 
in Schwarzenberg’s headquarters was the soul of the 
war. If Napoleon had been able to defeat Bliicher 
in such a way as to break his will to conquer, he 
would soon have done with the main army. It would 
not have been very difficult to give it some excuse 
to withdraw, for it is a fact that in the midst of 
victory it had no other thought but to retire. Here, 
therefore, the decisive direction was not towards the 
hostile main army, but towards the Silesian Army. 
Not Emperors and Kings had to be defeated, but the 
soul of the aged Field-Marshal had to be crushed. 

Similar conditions will frequently occur. It will 
often be imperative to attack just the weaker portion 
of the enemy with our own main body, so as to insure 
a local victory, and produce thereby favourable circum- 
stances for fighting the enemy’s main force. When 
the Russians in January, 1905, resolved to attack 
the Japanese left at Sandepu, their blow was fully 
meant to be directed against the weakest part of the 
hostile front, and yet it was no doubt the decisive 
direction in which they advanced. A success at 
Sandepu would have been not only a local victory, 
but would have led the Second Russian Army on the 
flank of the Japanese main army, and obliged it to 
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fight under the most unfavourable conditions imagin- 
able. 

All these reflections confirm the view that it is 
impossible to give a definition of the term “decisive 
direction” of general application. We must, therefore, 
confine ourselves to discussing the circumstances 
which may cause us to term a certain direction as 
the decisive one. If we are clear on this, it must in 
each case be left to the commander to decide what 
direction may under the conditions in each case be 
looked upon as the decisive one. 

The assailant wants to beat the enemy and conquer 
the hostile country, so as to deprive the enemy of the 
means for renewing his resistance. ‘The defender 
wants to ward off the attack, inflict such heavy losses 
on the opponent as to oblige him to desist from 
further fighting, and to hold the country that provides 
him with a means for resistance. The decisive direc- 
tion will therefore be for the former that which offers 
the prospect of the surest and most perfect victory 
and the greatest gain of space ; the latter will face the 
assailant in a direction where the country will mostly 
favour the effect of his arms and his defensive 
measures, and in which he covers best the space he 
wants to protect and hold. 

If we fix our glance before all upon the assailant, 
who in general has the choice of the direction of 
attack and lays down the law for the defender, it is 
at once apparent that we must consider the tactical 
and strategical direction apart from each other, 
because both must be determined from altogether 
different points of view; and it is further apparent 
that the tactical and strategical conditions lead to a 
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different conception regarding the decisive direction, 
and the commander may therefore be put into the 
difficult position of having to choose between the 
greater strategic or greater tactical advantages. 

As regards tactics, there are in theory three points 
that may fix the decisive direction—the country, the 
disposition of the troops, and the situation of the 
hostile army’s lines of communication. In reality 
some other circumstances may certainly be of in- 
fluence—different military value of the opposing 
troops, and the defects noticed in the hostile command ; 
but these things are of an imponderable nature, and 
cannot be treated scientifically. 

The country has a twofold importance with regard 
to the decisive direction. That direction must often 
be termed the decisive one in which the ground 
allows the easiest approach towards the enemy, or the 
most advantageous effect of the arms, thus affording 
the surest prospect of victory; but, then, in all 
defensive positions there are some sections or points 
on the ground which are more or less decisive for the 
possession of the whole position. The direction of 
attack against these points must then be termed the. 
decisive one. 

A good example for elucidating this point is afforded 
by the Battle of St. Privat. A glance at the map 
shows that in this battle the village of St. Privat 
itself, with the commanding height it was crowning, 
was, without the least doubt, the decisive point. If 
St. Privat was taken, it became not only impossible 
to hold directly the country as far as Amanweiler, but 
the retreat of the Fourth and Third French Corps was 
also most seriously threatened, because then the road 
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on Saulny, and thus the rear of the French position, 
lay open to the Germans. A defeat of the French 
left, on the other hand, would have brought the victor 
under the guns of the Forts of St. Quentin and 
Plappeville, and could, therefore, never have become 
of a similar decisive importance. 

The disposition of the hostile troops may in so far 
become the determining factor for the decisive 
direction, as it sometimes makes it possible to con- 
centrate superior forces against a portion of the 
position, thus bringing about victory. Unprotected 
flanks of the enemy, or fronts too weakly occupied, 
advanced and badly supported positions, and similar 
things, will often be the cause of fixing the direction 
of attack. Military history abounds with examples 
illustrating the above. Enveloping attacks, flank 
attacks, and penetration, virtually gain their decisive 
character just through the disposition of the enemy’s 
troops. The disposition of our own troops, too, may 
become the ruling factor for deciding on the direction, 
in so far as the assembly of a superior attacking force 
may only be possible in a definite direction. When 
Bonaparte was facing the Austrian General Wurmser 
at Castiglione in August, 1796, he could direct a 
superior enveloping attack only against the left of the 
enemy, because the troops which he alone could use 
for this envelopment—namely, Serrurier’s Division— 
were standing at Macaria, on the Oglio, therefore 
already on the left flank of the Austrian Army, and 
were now marching by Guidizzolo to the battlefield, 
almost into the rear of the enemy. The direction 
on the enemy’s left flank was, therefore, here the 
decisive line of attack given to Bonaparte. 
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Lastly, the direction against the enemy's lines of 
communication and lines of retreat is of special im- 
portance. If during the progress of attack we succeed 
in pushing the enemy, or even a portion only of his 
army, from the roads connecting the troops with their 
depots and railheads, an exceedingly precarious situa- 
tion is created for the vanquished, entailing too easily 
complete demoralization and disorganization of the 
troops. The defender not only loses the connection 
with his supply and ammunition reserves, but also the 
chance of directly covering the space he wishes to hold. 
Only by exacting from the troops the most strenuous 
exertions can he by detours re-establish the proper 
strategic situation. Sometimes he may in such a 
situation be even forced to capitulate, if his lines of 
retreat are completely cut, or the attack itself was 
made already with fronts reversed. 

The difficulty of such a situation grows, of course, 
with the size of the masses to be moved, as they are 
to a greater measure than smaller armies dependent 
on supplies from the rear, and as they will scarcely 
ever find their subsistence in the country itself. If 
the Japanese at Mukden had succeeded in pushing 
the Russian right over the Charbin railway in an 
easterly direction, and in taking possession of this 
important communication, a terrible defeat of the 
Russian Army would have been inevitable. It is, 
therefore, just in the modern war of masses that we 
must more especially pay attention to the chance of 
acting against the hostile communications when 
determining the decisive direction of attack.* 


* Vide General Freiherr yon Falkenhausen, ‘‘ Flankenbewegung und 
Massenheer.” 
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If, therefore, the magnitude of success depends no 
doubt on the choice of the decisive direction, that 
choice involves, on the other hand, as a rule, also the 
greatest dangers. That is in the nature of things, 
because the most important pivots of the enemy’s 
position are also most difficult to attack as a rule; 
penetration forces us into frontal attack and involves 
the danger of being enveloped ; enveloping the enemy 
and cutting his lines of communication can mostly be 
achieved only by exposing our own to the same 
extent as we threaten those of the enemy; in case of 
tactical failure we may be placed in a_ position 
similarly unfavourable, at least, as that we meant to 
prepare for the enemy ; and, worse than that, should 
envelopment bring about an attack with fronts 
reversed, the risk we run ourselves is tremendous, as 
we have already shown in another chapter.* An 
example may still further illustrate this view. 

General Faidherbe advanced from Arras on 
St. Quentin, threatening the army investing Paris. 
General von Goeben came marching from Amiens 
against his right flank to attack him. ‘Two courses 
were open to Goeben. By sweeping round south he 
could place himself between Paris and the relieving 
army, attacking at the same time its right flank ; or 
he could throw himself with his whole force north on 
the road Arras—St. Quentin, thus cutting the enemy 
off from all his lines of communications and forcing 
him to fight with front reversed. If Goeben was 
successful in such a combat, it probably meant for 
the French complete destruction or, perhaps, capitula- 
tion ; if he was beaten, his own position would have 

* Vol. I., book iii., chap. iii, 
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been very disagreeable, by having a hostile fortress in 
his rear and his own lines of communication on his 
flank. Goeben chose the safer procedure, which pre- 
served the connection with the army of Paris and 
covered his own communications. Frederic the 
Great would probably have chosen the other and 
more decisive course, as he always did when he 
sought for a decisive issue in battle. Venture is the 
very element of war. Danger gives birth to victory, 
and just because the attack in the most decisive 
direction involves as a rule the greatest risks, it 
furnishes the most chances of success. ‘That is its 
compensation. The assailant can, besides, also pre- 
pare his measures beforehand in case of failure ; the 
defender, who must wait for what the opponent is 
going to do, cannot do that. This further reduces 
the dangers connected with a bold attack, quite apart 
from the moral impression produced by boldness and 
venture on our own and the hostile troops. 

Considered from the defender’s point of view, the 
decisive direction is tactically determined by the con- 
ditions presenting the best chances for the assailant’s 
success. ‘The defender will therefore engage his main 
force at the points most important for holding the 
whole position, protect the flank most exposed to 
envelopment by the enemy, and take measures for 
securing his communications against any hostile 
threats ; he will, moreover, occupy in particular 
strength those parts of the front the foreground of 
which favours the enemy’s approach. If, however, 
a purely passive defence is not meant, but a defensive 
with a counter-attack designed to bring about a 
decisive issue, the decisive direction of the defender 
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will also be regulated by points of view similar to 
those applicable to the assailant. The defender will 
make efforts to envelop the assailant and threaten 
from a flank his lines of communications, or to pierce 
his front and push the portions of the army thus 
separated from their communications. The counter- 
attack must sometimes be directed against the main 
force of the enemy ; sometimes a weak point in the 
assailant’s line must be attacked, so as to create 
favourable conditions for fighting his main force. To 
beat the latter decisively, entangling it, at the same 
time, in conditions unfavourable for retreat, remains 
always the most essential object, whether this be 
attained mediately or immediately. 

It is interesting and instructive to study in the 
Battle of Liaoyang the various chances the Russians 
had for counter-attack. General Kuropatkin could, 
first of all, while holding the Taitsyho line above the 
town, assume the offensive on his right, and try to 
push the Japanese from the railway, which was their 
main artery. He had, further, the chance of making 
on his left an enveloping attack in overwhelming 
force on the Japanese forces that had crossed the 
Taitsyho at Kan-kwan-tun, and, with the river in 
their rear, were really in a desperate situation. He 
could, lastly, have pushed, with the mass of his 
reserves, into the gap, perfectly denuded of troops, 
which had come about between the portions of 
Kuroki’s army across the river and the centre of the 
Japanese front, and thence roll up and scatter the 
enemy’s line. The enveloping attack from the right 
promised the greatest results, because by a successful 
advance at this point the whole of the enemy’s army 
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might have been pushed from the railway-line into 
the mountains, whilst the other two operations 
promised only partial success. The direction against 
the enemy’s left must therefore, in this case, be 
termed the decisive one. It was, accordingly, also the 
most dangerous, because there was the apprehension 
of the enemy being successful in advancing from his 
centre or right before the Russian offensive stroke 
could have had the desired result. 

If it is not a question of attack and defence, but of 
a collision of two armies advancing for attack, victory, 
other things being equal, will fall to that party which 
either has the advantage of ground or is able to 
threaten most directly the enemy’s vital communi- 
cations. ‘The determination, too, with which the 
advantage of the situation is rapidly recognized and 
seized will be decisive for the issue. It is particularly 
instructive to study these conditions in the inter- 
esting encounter battle of Rivoli, one of the most 
ingenious battles fought by General Bonaparte. 

General Alvinzy marched from the north against 
the position of Rivoli, north of Verona, while two 
other and weaker columns advanced from the east on 
Verona itself and on Legnago. General Joubert 
was at Rivoli with 10,000 men; the rest of the 
French Army was at Verona, Legnago, Brescia, and 
Castelnuovo, investing Mantua with a special corps. 
The Austrian commander resolved to envelop and 
destroy Joubert’s detachment. He advanced against 
it in six columns, the first of which was to attack the 
enemy in rear by going around his left. But the 
moment Bonaparte had become aware of the main 
attack threatening from the north, he started Massena 
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from Verona, and Rey from the neighbourhood of 
Brescia on Rivoli, hurrying thither himself with the 
object of taking command. He discerned the envelop- 
ing manceuvre of the Austrians, and resolved to attack 
their centre, fully confident that his reinforcements 
could arrive in echelons, and thus cut off if possible, 
the retreat of the enveloping columns. Bonaparte’s 
frontal attack, meeting with far superior forces, seemed 
to be, indeed, a failure, and his right was, as a matter 
of fact, turned. But at the decisive moment Massena 
arrived. restoring the action. The attack against the 
right was repulsed by the last reserves, the enemy 
being pushed into the valley of the Adige, and when 
finally the enemy’s column, which had enveloped the 
left of Bonaparte, appeared in rear of the French, 
it fell into the hands of the last echelon of the French 
reserves approaching under Rey, and was completely 
annihilated. It is true, the centre of the enemy was 
pushed back in the direction of its natural line of 
retreat, but the outer columns were pushed off it ; and 
when Alvinzy advanced once more next day with his 
centre to save them, it was on its own part enveloped 
on both flanks, and driven back with tremendous loss, 
especially in prisoners. The Austrian commander lost 
nearly half the number of his troops. 

The battle shows that victory was prepared, in the 
first instance, by Bonaparte rapidly resolving to take 
advantage of the Austrians being distributed in 
several columns to attack and beat them while still 
separated. The enveloping column of the Austrian 
left was beaten because it was unable to deploy, and 
the French were, on the other hand, favoured by the 
ground, But victory was completed by the Austrians 
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failing in actually cutting the French lines of com- 
munication, by their enveloping columns, on the 
contrary, losing connection with their own army, 
and being in part completely cut off from their line 
of retreat. In this case, the direction of attack 
against the hostile front proved decisive. It was 
only by Bonaparte choosing it that the great 
results against the flank detachments of the enemy 
became at all possible ; but his resolve to make 
this bold advance involved, at the same time, the 
greatest danger of being himself enveloped. If 
the Austrian enveloping column had succeeded in 
victoriously pushing in rear and on the flanks of the 
French before Rey’s Division had come up, or if the 
frontal attack of Bonaparte had been repulsed before 
Massena arrived in support, the Republican Army 
would no doubt have been completely defeated. But 
Bonaparte confidently counted upon the want of 
timely co-operation of the separated hostile columns, 
on the timely arrival of his own reserves, and on the 
tactical superiority of his troops ; and so the venture 
was duly rewarded. 

But of special interest is this battle, just because it 
lustrates, by a practical example, how hostile army 
portions may also, by central penetration, and not 
only by envelopment, be pushed from their line of 
retreat, and that therefore, under certain conditions, 
the direction of attack on the hostile front may as 
well be looked upon as the decisive one. 

If we want to determine the decisive direction from 
the standpoint of strategy, we must distinguish 
between the actual operations on a strictly limited 
theatre of war and the design of a war-plan or the 
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fundamental arrangements for a whole campaign. In 
the first case it is a question of the relation of two 
armies acting under definite conditions to each other ; 
in the second, of the potency of the States in general, 
of geographical and frequently also of political cireum- 
stances. In the former case we may speak of an 
operative decisive direction, and in the latter, in a 
wider sense, of a strategic decisive direction. Both 
terms cannot, of course, be strictly distinguished from 
each other, yet they afford the chance of sifting the 
conditions for our reflections. The strategic decisive 
direction, which gives its distinct impress to the plan 
of campaign, forms the basis from which the opera- 
tions develop. In these latter the decisive direction 
may often change and be different for the various 
army portions. In the plan of campaign, on the 
other hand, the decisive direction is a fixed and, as 
long as the conditions remain the same, a constant 
term. . 
If we fix our glance first, in a wider strategic sense, 
on the latter, it becomes apparent that political and 
geographical conditions greatly affect it im the first 
instance. Policy, of course, must not, as we have seen, 
directly influence military action proper, but we must 
certainly pay heed to the political attitude of neigh- 
bouring States, their neutrality, or their likely 
participation in the war, and similar conditions. Nor 
must the influence of geographical conditions be con- 
ceived as if any definite geographic direction could, by 
- itself, be accepted as the decisive one; but it must be 
understood to mean that geographical conditions may 
force upon the conduct of war itself certain restrictions, 
and, on the other hand, hold out favourable prospects. 
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These political and geographical effects may thus be 
of very great import, and may sometimes be, to some 
extent, opposed to the purely military points of view. 

An examination of actual conditions will best show 
the many ways in which, in this sphere of political 
and geographical strategy, the different points of 
view cross each other—how difficult it therefore is to 
lay down definite norms of action. 

The geographic formation of the frontiers of two 
hostile States will, first of all, exercise a determining 
influence on the whole military action. Frederic the 
Great in 1757, and King William in 1866, could only 
make their converging attack on Bohemia because 
the configuration of the frontiers allowed them to 
concentrate so as to envelop that country. If, on the 
other hand, to-day a war should break out between 
Italy and France, the chances of attack would 
obviously be very limited for both parties, owing to 
the fact that the frontiers of both States are contiguous 
at comparatively short stretches only, and are formed 
by high mountains, an advance over which would 
entail heavy sacrifice, and impose on the conduct of 
war a form altogether distinct. These difficult 
frontiers can only be turned by the narrow strip of 
coast, which can be taken under fire from the sea, or 
by neutral Switzerland, therefore likewise a difficult 
mountainous country. Italy has, moreover, to pro- 
tect a long open coastline, which, on the one hand, 
points France towards co-operating in her land opera- 
tions with her fleet, and, on the other, forces Italy 
into making ample provisions for the protection of 
her coast. These considerations would no doubt 
have a great deal to say in determining the main 
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direction of attack on both sides, and in distributing 
the forces accordingly. 

The geographical conditions would again assert 
themselves in a different way in a German-Russian war. 
Owing to the spatial extent of the Russian Empire, 
a complete subjection, or even conquest, of Russia 
cannot be thought of at all. For Germany it would 
in such a case be always a question of a limited 
offensive only, where from the outset the defensive 
must be kept in view. It would therefore be. a 
question of not only beating the Russian Army, but 
also of gaining a position which on the one hand 
would oblige the Russians to assume the offensive 
on their part, and on the other would favour, the 
German defensive. It needs no further proof that 
the geographical conditions would here, in many 
respects, be decisive. It would depend on cutting 
Russia off from the sea and confining her to her com- 
munications by land—therefore, on restricting her to 
her own inadequate means. 

Geographical conditions will always be of impor- 
tance in details, too. River barriers and mountains 
considerably hinder the movements of armies, and 
render the offensive difficult. The larger the masses 
of the armies, the more these difficulties assert them- 
selves. It hardly need be emphasized that cultiva- 
tion and accessibility caused by the geographical 
position and nature of the theatre of war will affect 
all military operations, and it is just as plain that all 
these conditions must also exercise a certain amount 
of influence on the decisive direction of attack. 
Difficult and inaccessible country we try to avoid in 
the attack, but take advantage of any likely merit in 
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the shape of the frontier, while the defender must 
likewise heed these conditions by his counter-measures. 

To what extent the political, in addition to the 
geographical, conditions may have a voice in deter- 
mining what should be considered as the decisive 
direction is clear, for example, from the Franco- 
German War. The French, in 1870, thought to act 
in the best and most decisive way by advancing in 
the main direction of Mainz and separating North 
and South Germany. They hoped that the political 
particularism of the Southern States would assert 
itself if they advanced successfully against the Prus- 
sians, and at the same time preserved the Southern 
States as much as they could from the horrors of war. 

If we have to fight several opponents, we will 
generally direct the main blow against that enemy 
from whose political intentions we may expect the 
greatest energy in the conduct of the war, hoping 
by a victory over that enemy to make the other, with 
less strong inclinations for war, to falter. But this 
political consideration may run counter to military 
reasons, 

Considered from a purely military point of view, 
the main attack should be directed against that 
enemy whom we may expect to crush quickest in the 
most decisive manner, and we should contain the 
enemy on that side which offers the best prospects 
of defence, and on which the enemy is, on the other 
hand, less likely to achieve easily decisive results. 
It must also be considered whether one opponent 
is likely to appear appreciably quicker in the field 
than the other. If the various points of view are 
antagonistic and cannot be reconciled, it is a matter 
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of ingenious tact to decide in the one or in the other 
direction. 

If Germany, for instance, had to conduct a war 
against France and Russia, it would, from a political 
point of view, be desirable to deal France first of all as 
crushing a blow as possible, her enmity towards Ger- 
many being, no doubt, deeper than Russia’s. We 
arrive at the same result if we consider that France is 
ready for war very much quicker than Russia, where 
mobilization and concentration take very much 
longer time than with her western ally; so that one 
can hope to beat the French before the Russians could 
become dangerous. Nor must it be overlooked that 
a rapid victory over France would at once paralyze 
the Russian conduct of war, and have a cooling effect 
on England too, who might feel inclined to side 
with the French. 

On the other hand, it must be remembered that 
Germany's strong western frontier can be held 
defensively very much longer than her eastern 
frontier, which is less protected by Nature. It 
renders an obstinate and lasting defence of one sec- 
tion after the other feasible, and even a victorious 
opponent cannot reach the sources of the German 
defensive power so easily as from the east, which, 
supported by a glorious tradition and a powerful 
public organization, is most productive in the north- 
east. But a defence of the eastern frontier cannot 
be easily effected with weak forces, and it will not 
be long before Berlin is threatened by an opponent 
victorious in the east. 

Under these antagonistic conditions the decision in 
what direction the first main attack must be delivered 
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—what, therefore, must be looked upon as the decisive 
direction—will depend on how strongly we estimate 
the resisting power of the French and the offensive 
power of the Russians ; but it will also depend, on the 
other hand, on the import and intensity of the political 
motives by which the one or the other side is supposed 
to be swayed, as well as on the general situation in 
the world—that is to say, therefore, on the political 
attitude of the other Great Powers in Europe. The 
chance of other States taking part in the war that has 
broken out must always be kept in view. ‘That must, 
of course, not paralyze the energy of military action 
itself, but may, nevertheless, affect the choice of the 
decisive direction: of attack in conclusive manner. 
If, for instance, it could be expected that Austria 
would intervene in favour of Germany and England 
in favour of France in a war which Germany had to 
wage on two fronts, all the conditions determining 
the choice of the decisive direction of attack would 
at once be changed. Every political consideration 
could, and must, then give way in such a case, and 
the decisive direction would be fixed from purely 
military points of view. 

If Austria assumes the offensive against Russia 
from the south-west, or even merely threatens with 
such an offensive, Russia could only carry out an 
intended attack in the general direction of Berlin 
with very much weaker forces than if she could 
engage her whole strength against Germany. The 
danger for Prussia is then much smaller, though still 
serious enough. If England also takes part in the 
struggle, it can be anticipated that the offensive of 
the combined French-English main forces will be 
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conducted through Belgium and Holland. In this 
case not only the strong Rhine barrier would be 
turned, but also the German naval basis on the 
North Sea coast be most directly menaced, which is 
of special importance to England, as most concerned 
in the destruction of the German fleet. France, on 
the other hand, by avoiding South Germany, would 
then try, above all, to crush Prussia, with the renewed 
hope of fanning into new life the supposed German 
particularism. The passionate opposition raised by 
France and England against the fortifications of 
Flushing makes it plain that such a plan exists. An 
English-French attack of this kind would be for 
Germany of so threatening a nature with regard to 
the North Sea coast and the general direction of the 
attack, that she must, casting aside all other con- 
siderations, recognize her main task in delivering a 
counter-blow against that offensive. Whence the 
blow must be delivered would depend on the group- 
ing of her own fighting forces. 

The reflections hitherto have shown that sometimes 
it cannot be avoided to take into consideration political 
circumstances when determining the decisive direction 
of attack; but at the same time they make it plain 
that political considerations are only justified if a 
possible change in the political attitude of States 
hitherto unconcerned or neutral threatens to change 
also the whole military situation with which we must 
deal. The ideal remains always the same, of being 
able to determine the decisive direction of attack 
from purely military points of view, and statecraft 
has solved its task in the most perfect manner if it 
makes it possible for the military command to act in 
compliance with this ideal. 
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The choice of the direction of attack is then, as a 
rule, a comparatively simple matter, because there 
are then only military points of view to be considered, 
and the object of the war can be directly and logically 
attended to: to beat the hostile forces not only as 
decisively as possible, but to stop also the sources of 
the hostile power in such a way as to make it as 
difficult as possible for the enemy to re-establish his 
army after the defeat it has suffered. The direction 
of attack must therefore be chosen so as to make the 
advance end in as decisive a battle as possible, to 
push the enemy’s forces from their base—that is to say, 
from their connection with the hinterland—and to 
threaten as directly as possible the main centres of 
the hostile power. In most cases it will be possible 
to fulfil the task thus set by the choice of one main 
line of operation. But the conditions, especially in a 
war against a civilized State conducted with organized 
armies, may sometimes be of such a nature as to 
make the attempt to do justice to all requirements 
in fixing one main line of attack amount to finding 
the square of a circle. This will always be the case 
if the enemy’s main force can nowhere be localized, 
or the defeat of that main force would not promise 
to bring about the decisive issue of the whole war, 
but holds out only the prospect of a limited local 
success ; if we have, therefore, to deal, as it were, with 
separate wars, as may happen in a widely-extended 
theatre of war. The means of breaking the enemy’s 
will remains also in this case the same; the only 
difference is we shall be forced sometimes to strive 
for the decisive issue through the co-operation of 
different armies on separate lines of operation. 
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The following factors are generally of some account 
in deciding on the choice of the main direction of | 
attack : The geographical configuration of the enemy’s 
country and the conterminous frontiers; the distri- 
bution of the fighting forces and the probable inten- 
tions of the opponent, which can often be gauged by 
his preparations; the position of the base of the 
hostile army, of the railways joining it with the base, 
and the efficiency of our own railway net in so far as 
it makes the concentration of masses in a definite 
direction seem feasible or not. Special circum- 
stances, too, impossible to comprise into categories, 
may occasionally be of influence; and, lastly, the 
time at which the attack is to be made is in a certain 
sense also decisive for the direction of attack. To 
the side which is sooner able to operate than the 
other is given the initiative, to which the opponent 
has to conform. ‘This same party has also, on the 
other hand, sometimes the chance of attacking the 
opponent by surprise before he is sufficiently prepared 
to fight. Then the shortest line by which the enemy 
can be reached is at the same time the decisive 
direction of attack. 

If two opposing States both want to assume the 
offensive, that party can obviously take the direction 
it looks upon as decisive which has finished its prep- 
arations for war and its concentration soonest, and 
this, again, depends very much on the railway net. 
The more lines we can use, the quicker can the troops 
be assembled. If one State decides on the defensive, 
it is then obliged to make its measures greatly de- 
pendent on those of its adversary, and to gauge these 
correctly is its most essential task. Certain circum- 
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stances in one’s own country will certainly always 
have a voice in this—the geographical shape, the 
permanent defences, and the railway net, as well as 
the situation of the capital and the most important 
military administrative centres and arsenals ; but the 
direction of the enemy’s main attack must neverthe- 
less be first correctly discerned before suitable 
measures for warding it off, and, above all, before the 
direction of an intended counter-blow, can be decided 
upon. The distribution of troops must then be 
settled accordingly. It is a defect in all defensive 
that it must accept the law from its opponent; but 
this defect is all the more felt in strategy the larger 
the masses to be moved, the difficulties and the 
duration of time for shifting troops growing with 
the masses. 

Of special importance among the factors determin- 
ing the direction of attack is the situation of the 
hostile base in reference to the army, and this is so in 
particular under modern conditions, which cause the 
troops to be greatly dependent on their lines of com- 
munication. We can generally assume the base to be 
the line of railheads behind the field army ; in other 
words, the collecting depots at the beginning of the 
offensive and the railheads in the lines of comunication 
area during further advance. But ina wider sense the 
capital of the hostile country, and in retreat our own 
capital, will often acquire a great importance as a base 
of operations, because the capital is the main centre of 
all military and civil administration. 

The central authorities are, as a rule, all united in 
the capital ; all main arteries of communication con- 
verge on it, so that actually considerable military 
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importance is in most cases attached to it, this 
importance being enhanced by the fact that the loss 
of the capital would usually produce a far-reaching 
moral effect. 

It may therefore be indeed imperative to select the 
hostile capital as the object of attack. If it is 
threatened, it may be anticipated that the hostile 
main force must stand at bay to protect the capital. 
And if we succeed in pushing the hostile forces away 
from the capital, or, more than that, in occupying that 
place itself, the whole administration of the hostile 
State is upset, and thus also the army most seriously 
damaged. 

Military history always shows anew, by its examples, 
the importance of the capital for the conduct of war. 
The fact that Hannibal was unable to capture Rome 
deprived him of the palm of ultimate victory ; and 
Napoleon chose nearly always the hostile capital as 
the main point of his strategic attack, which had for its 
object crushing the hostile State by its capture. His 
career, more than anything else, makes it also plain 
how this calculation may sometimes deceive. Neither 
in Spain nor in Russia did the conquest of the capital 
decide the war. It is therefore, in our time, especially 
imperative not to overrate the importance of the 
capital. The more the war partakes of a national 
character, and the morethe population passionately par- 
ticipates in it, the more will the capital lose its decisive 
importance. But it will always be of the highest 
importance to capture it, or for the defender to 
maintain it. 

Especially in France is the importance of the capital 
as the centre of military power still obvious. Paris 
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is not only the undisputed and sole spiritual centre, 
but also the largest fortress and most important 
arsenal of the country. With Paris France stands 
and falls, and it is not likely that after its capture 
the provinces will successfully resist for any length of 
time. No other capital in the world can claim a 
similar importance. But every one of the other capitals 
is politically and militarily important too, though 
each in a different way. It is so, perhaps, the least in 
Russia, where neither St. Petersburg nor Moscow 
can fully claim to be the national capital of the 
empire, and where both, compared with its spatial 
extent, represent military centres in a limited sense 
only. The defensive power of Russia rests on the 
extent of the country itself’ Much more important 
is Vienna for Austria. It forms the common point 
where many various national elements forming the 
Austrian State unite, being thus a real centre in 
which the forces of the different portions of the 
empire are uniformly combined. ‘There is no Austria 
without Vienna, but merely individual portions 
pursuing interests of very different kinds. To hold 
Vienna is therefore of the utmost importance also 
from a military point of view, gaining significance in 
equal measure as the exclusive interests of the various 
dominions of the Crown develop. Berlin has not 
quite the same importance for Germany. ‘The 
country is not by a long way centralized in the same 
way as France, but its internal union is very much 
greater than in Austria. Neither as a centre nor as a 
point of common ground has it, therefore, an impor- 
tance similar to that of Paris or Vienna. We can also 
very well imagine military resistance to be continued 
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should Berlin even have been taken by a Russian 
invading army. But that city is, on the other hand, 
the centre of the Prussian and North German 
military power, in which the strength of Germany 
virtually roots, and is the undisputed political centre 
of the empire. As such it will form, no doubt, one 
of the most important objects of attack of our 
adversaries. 

Rome, however, is of no military importance at all. 
Italy’s strength rests entirely on her northern provinces, 
and it will surely never enter anybody’s head to form 
a plan of war having the occupation of Rome for its 
local object. In a war with Italy, from whatever 
side it may be waged, it will always be a question of 
defeating the Italian Army in Northern Italy, and 
pushing it towards the Alps away from the actual 
peninsula. If that is successfully accomplished, the 
main issue is decided from a military point of view, 
and it is then only a question of moral import whether 
Rome should be captured as well. 

Some examples will contribute to making the effect 
of the various factors clear which may have a bearing 
on the choice of the direction of attack. 

If we place ourselves upon the Russian standpoint, 
the direction of attack on Berlin is positively the 
decisive one, even if Austria should be allied with 
Germany. Strong forces can be most rapidly con- 
centrated close to the German frontier ; here Russia’s 
most vulnerable portion—Germany’s direction of 
advance on St. Petersburg and Moscow—is most 
directly covered; here, opposite the open German 
frontier, success is, besides, comparatively easiest to 
achieve. In the south-west, on the other hand, the 
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extensive Pripiet swamps guard against an Austrian 
invasion, and afford suitable positions for defence. 
Russia can therefore hope to have defeated the 
German armies before those of Austria can become 
dangerous in the vast theatre of war. But if Russia’s 
armies have once successfully invaded the Mark and 
Silesia, she can attack Austria by enveloping her from 
different directions. It would then be extremely 
difficult for that State to gain decisive successes over 
the hostile armies ; while Germany, on the other hand, 
is still a danger to Russia, should the Austrian armies 
have been beaten, and Russian armies be victoriously 
invading Hungary and Galicia. Geographical con- 
» ditions account for this. 

In a war of Germany against Austria, again, en- 
velopment is obviously imperative, as Frederic the 
Great had already recognized.* The direction of 
attack from Prussia through Upper Silesia—Briinn— 
Vienna is the decisive one, and should always be 
selected for the blow of the main forces, if the time 
available permits that direction to be taken and no 
special circumstances are against it. The advance 
from South Germany must be made along the 
Danube. But the main stress must be laid on the 
attack from the north. ‘That direction of advance 
leads into the rear of all the forces likely to be con- 
centrated in Bohemia ; these forces would at the same 
time be enveloped from South Germany ; and this 
direction is, moreover, the shortest road to Vienna. 
By threatening the capital, this direction forces 
the enemy to fight perhaps with front reversed, 
and separates the two halves of the Monarchy. 


* The plan of campaign of the First Silesian War is based on that idea. 
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That direction, therefore, does not only promise a 
decisive battle in a form tactically most advan- 
tageous, but leads also quickest to the occupation 
of the military centre most important for the 
resistance of the whole country—namely, to the 
capital An advance along the Danube, however, 
merely pushes the hostile army straight on Hungary. 

If we place ourselves now in the position of the 
Austrians, they would obviously do best by directing 
their main attack from Bohemia towards the line 
Kiistrin—Berlin—Magdeburg. In that direction the 
centre of the Prussian State is most directly threatened, 
the enemy’s forces in Silesia would be turned and 
taken in flank, the South German Armies would be 
separated from those of the north, and it would be 
necessary to keep them in check by weaker forces 
until Berlin was captured. 

An extremely instructive example of the fact that 
it may sometimes be impossible to fix upon a single 
decisive direction of attack from the outset is afforded 
by the American War of Secession. 

The vast theatre of war, extending almost beyond 
the field of vision, was divided into two parts, separated 
by the Alleghany Mountains, stretching from south- 
west to north-east, Richmond, the capital, being sit- 
uated in the eastern part. Two separate theatres of war 
were thus formed, affecting each other but indirectly. 
No victory in one theatre could aid in deciding fight- 
ing in the other. The Battle of Bull Run had, from 
the outset, established the military superiority of the 
Southern Army, but the Confederates, on the other 
hand, had not military forces enough for fighting down 
the North. The Northern States, moreover, had 
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command of the sea, which in so far was of prominent 
importance, as the Southern States were chiefly 
occupied with agriculture and had no industry of 
their own. They were dependent on imports from 
abroad, especially for their military wants. 

These peculiar circumstances imposed upon the 
Northern States the strategic task of cutting off these 
very imports, thus depriving the Confederates of the 
means of conducting the war, in which they could not 
be conquered by military force so long as they had 
enough to live and could keep their army efficient. 
They had to be deprived of their material base. But 
that base was the whole world. Thus the problem to 
be solved was a tremendous one. It formed two 
parts. 

In the west the whole length of the enormous 
course of the Mississippi had to be taken possession of, 
so as to separate the Confederates from all western 
territories and cut them off from all accessories of 
strength coming from the west. In the south and in 
the east all harbours and ports had to be blockaded 
to prevent any trans-oceanic imports. In the north 
the land forces had to advance with the object of con- 
fining the Southern forces to a territory becoming 
more and more restricted. 

The first two tasks were solved after enormous and 
bloody fighting. But on land the North did not 
succeed at first in gaining decisive advantages. All 
efforts of the Northern Army were first of all directed 
to capturing Richmond, the seat of the hostile 
Government, while west of the Alleghany Moun- 
tains war was carried on with alternate fortune. 
From the east and from the north, along the York 
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River and across the Rappahannock, the armies of the 
Northern States tried to capture the hostile capital. 
All attempts failed in the face of the ingeniously 
directed resistance of General Lee and his heroic 
army. It could never be pushed from its base, nor 
be beaten under favourable tactical or strategic con- 
ditions, until the North at last recognized that 
success could not be enforced against Richmond from 
the north, the line of operation hitherto always 
looked upon as the decisive one, and that this attack 
could only be successful if supported from the west 
and south. This could alone be done from the 
western theatre of war. It was necessary to _har- 
monize the operations there with the advance from 
the north. This having been recognized, the line of 
operation from the western theatre of war over the 
Alleghanies acquired the same importance as that 
from the north. It became thus a question of taking 
possession of the mountain passes of Chattanooga and 
Atlanta, with the object of advancing thence on 
Richmond. Because of this operation combining 
with the attack from the north, the Federals suc- 
- ceeded at last in overpowering their adversaries and 
forcing them to surrender arms. 

We see that in the domain of higher strategy, when 
plans of campaign have to be designed, the fixing of 
the decisive direction is affected by factors of the 
_ greatest variety, the importance and effect of which 
can for the most part be only estimated. Full scope 
is therefore always left to individual opinion, it being 
but rarely possible to term simply one direction of 
attack as the decisive one. The same holds good 
when dealing with actual operations—that is to say, 
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with movements of armies where a purely military 
problem must be solved in conformity with the general 
plan of campaign, within a distinctly limited theatre 
of war. The conditions are simpler here in so 
far only as but purely military reasons determine the 
action, provided the procedure is sound, and operations 
and tactical issues are very much more directly con- 
nected with each other than in higher strategy, which 
deals with the plans of campaigns and lays down 
broadly the directions of attack. For the rest, the 
leading fundamental ideas are the same in the broader 
domain of strategy and in the narrower one of tactics 
—that is to say, to beat the hostile forces as decisively 
as possible, to push them from their lines of commu- 
nication, and to deprive the enemy of the use of as 
much land as is feasible, is always the task, and at 
the same time the means of breaking the enemy’s 
will. The decisive direction of the operation must 
be selected from this point of view. Frontal attack, 
envelopment, flank attack, central penetration, are 
again and again the forms with which the problem 
at hand must be solved ; boldness, surprise, and 
sudden attack, are the means of raising success to its 
highest pitch. 

It will generally be a question of either threatening 
the enemy’s lines of communication or of choosing 
a line of operation between separate hostile army 
portions endeavouring to co-operate. Within these 
two points of view can be comprised most of the 
cases where we have to deal with the choice of the 
direction decisive for an operation. 

Repetition would be unavoidable if I were to 
discuss once more the points of view decisive for the 
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minor strategic operations—i.e., those to be carried 
out by the individual armies or army portions. Only 
two points seem to deserve consideration—namely, 
the decisive direction in retreat and the cases where 
the desirable strategic direction clashes with that 
imperatively demanded by tactics, where a com- 
mander is therefore confronted by the difficult task 
of having to decide whether he is permitted to strive 
after the greater strategic success at the risk of being 
beaten, or whether he should grasp a sure victory, 
though promising lesser results. 

Retreat, to begin with, is not always dependent on 
the victor to such an extent as to cause it to be made 
in a definite direction enforced by him. The defender 
often withdraws voluntarily in order to evade a tactical 
issue. Even after a lost battle the vanquished is 
often left the choice of his line of retreat. After the 
Battle of Ligny, Gneisenau had the free choice of 
either retiring on Wavre or on Namur, and after the 
Battles of Worth and Spicheren the victors left the 
beaten armies full liberty of retiring obliquely towards 
their right rear—in the one case on Zabern, and in 
the other on Saargemiind. 

This fact is of importance, for on closer examina- 
tion it shows that even the direction in retreat, if we 
have a free choice, may become of decisive signi- 
ficance during the further course of operations. 
Gneisenau’s ingenious resolution on the evening of 
the Battle of Ligny proves this before all. But the 
same is shown if we glance at the opening of the 
1870 campaign. If after Worth and Spicheren the 
French had not retired on Metz, but in a south- 
westerly direction, into a strategic position flanking 
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the German direction of advance on Paris, they 
would not only have received all the strategic benefits 
from the fortresses of Metz and Paris, but they could 
also have carried on the operations in the field much 
longer than by sticking so unfortunately to the 
fortress. 

Two points will, above all, be decisive for the 
choice of the direction of the line of retreat the 
moment we are no longer tactically engaged with 
the enemy: Firstly, the direction of retreat must 
directly and indirectly cover and secure for the 
defender as much space as possible; and, secondly, 
it must be a preparation for the resumption of the 
offensive in as decisive a direction as possible. The 
latter point can often be only complied with by 
retiring perpendicularly to the front; this may be 
to unite with reinforcements in rear or to cause the 
opponent to weaken himself by a prolonged advance, 
as was done by the Russians in 1812. But giving 
way laterally may also often seem advisable. The 
notions of flanking positions and diverging retreats 
are based on this fundamental idea. By giving way, 
at least with the main portion of the forces, in a 
direction inclined to the enemy’s line of advance, 
we threaten his lines of communication, thus render- 
ing his further advance on the original line of opera- 
tions difficult ; cover indirectly the space we could no 
longer protect in front, and gain the exterior lines. 
We thereby force the enemy not only to divide his 
forces, but we also get the chance of assuming the 
offensive in a decisive direction, as soon as the con- 
sequences of the unfortunate initial operations which 
caused the retreat have been got rid of. And in 
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retreat it is, above all, important to put the offensive 
idea constantly in the foreground, because that alone 
can raise the sunken spirit of the army and impart 
to all our actions that spiritual and moral fervency 
which gives birth to victory. In retreat the diverging 
direction is therefore at the same time often the 
decisive one, especially if the lines of communication 
are good. ‘The direction of the line of retreat, on the 
other hand, must, of course, not be determined in 
a one-sided manner by the wants and conditions of 
a more or less limited theatre of war—locally, as it 
were—but the connection with the general operations 
of the army or army group must be preserved. When, 
in 1870, the bulk of the Rhine Army withdrew on 
Metz, it would not have been right for MacMahon’s 

army portion to retire into a flank position in the 
south, which would have lost all connection with the 
operations of the main armies. 

In attack, too, the fundamental idea of the war- 
plan must, in all individual operations, be firmly kept 
in view, and no minor considerations must. detract 
from it. On the other hand, all action in war is 
subject to the law of tactical issues, and from this 
point of view the most decisive directions of opera- 
tion are those which surest lead to tactical victory. 
Where both these points of view coincide and point 
in the same direction, the most decisive results can 
be achieved; but where tactical and operative require- 
ments clash, it will in each case depend on special 
circumstances which of the alternatives must be 
selected. 

An example of the first case is particularly clearly 
illustrated by the Battle of Leuthen. The lines of 
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communication of the Austrian Army, after occupying 
the position at Leuthen, led certainly at first at right 
angles to the front on Breslau, but thence they led 
towards the Bohemian frontier. The lines, therefore, 
were really in prolongation of the left flank, in the 
direction needed at the same time in case of retreat. 

If the right of the Austrian Army was enveloped, 
if its line of retreat was threatened from the north, 
then the army was merely pushed in the direction of 
its natural communications. But if the Austrian left 
was enveloped, the enemy was nearer the roads from 
Breslau into Bohemia than the Austrian Army itself, 
and could directly cut its lines of retreat and com- 
munication, The decisive strategic or operative 
direction was therefore, no doubt, the one against the 
Austrian left. But Daun’s position here presented, 
at the same time, the most favourable tactical point 
of attack. The right was safely leaning on Nippern, 
covered by the Zettel-bush, held by light troops ; the 
left was in the open on the heights of Sagschiitz, the 
approach towards that flank being also partly covered 
by the country. So the tactical and operative decisive 
directions were here identical, and the result was 
crushing. ‘The Austrian Army was almost destroyed 
in pursuit, remnants only arriving in Bohemia. 

The second case, when the operative and tactical 
decisive directions do not agree, and it is therefore 
difficult for the commander to choose, is_ best 
illustrated by the Battle of Sharpsburg in the 
American War of Secession. 

General Lee crossed the Potomac, reaching the 
town of Frederick from the west, when McClelian, 
with a far superior army, advanced from Washington 
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against him, Lee having behind his right the little 
town of Harper’s Ferry, which contained a great 
amount of stores and provisions, and was occupied 
by a special corps of the Northern States army. 
As that place blocked the Shenandoah Valley, 
through which Lee’s nearest line of communication 
led, the commander of the Confederates resolved to 
capture that place, though the hostile army was 
already advancing against him. He went with a por- 
tion of his army to Boonsboro’, whence the road to 
Pennsylvania starts, and sent the other part towards 
Harper’s Ferry. Generals Jackson and Walker were 
to recross the Potomac with several divisions and 
capture the Bolivar and Loudoun Heights ; General 
MacLaws was to occupy the Maryland Heights, thus 
completing the investment. To cover the whole 
movement, the passes over the South Mountains at 
Turner’s and Crampton’s Gaps were to be occupied. 
General McClellan, on reaching Frederick, by an 
intercepted letter learned of these arrangements, and 
could now have dealt a crushing blow. If he ad- 
vanced with his main force by Crampton’s Gap and 
against the Maryland Heights, he could destroy 
MacLaws’ detachment, separate the two halves of the 
hostile army, and at the same time cut the line of 
retreat over the Potomac of the army portion standing 
at Boonsboro’. The decisive strategic direction was 
clearly indicated, yet the commander of the Northern 
Army advanced with his main forces on Turner’s Gap, 
sending only a small column to Crampton’s Gap 

here he allowed himself to be delayed for such a long 
time that Harper’s Ferry capitulated, and General 
Jackson gained time to unite with General Lee at 
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Sharpsburg, to which place the latter had retired from 
Boonsboro’. They now jointly took up a defensive 
position behind the Antietam Brook, with Sharpsburg 
in the centre, the crossing over the Potomac 
(Shepherdstown Ford) behind the right, and their 
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lines of communication on their right flank. The 
decisive strategic direction of attack was again clearly 
indicated ; it led against Lee’s right towards which 
MacLaws’ and Walker’s Divisions were as yet ap- 
proaching only. That direction once more presented 
the twofold advantage of pushing the enemy from his 
lines of communication and preventing the approach 
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of his detached forces. The attack upon the left of 
the Confederates offered, however, tactically better 
chances of success than one upon the right. It was 
possible to envelop the left of the army in the open 
country, while enveloping the right did not seem very 
feasible. The main force of the Northern Army was, 
moreover, already engaged towards that flank by the 
advance through Boonsboro’. McClellan decided to 
make the attack which was tactically more advan- 
tageous. and easier, carrying it out without decisive 
results on September 17, 1862. Lee was able to 
remain undisturbed in his position the day after the 
battle, and did not cross the Potomac until the night 
of September 18/19. The chance of crushing his 
small army was not seized, nor was even a tactical 
success achieved by foregoing the strategic chance. 
Pursuit was severely checked. 

The question can never, once for all, be decided in 
principle whether to select the direction of attack 
prescribed by tactics or by strategy, if we have to 
choose, as McClellan had to here, between both. 
Certainly, tactical victory is what we must strive after 
first ; victory always cancels at least part of any 
strategic error. But, on the other hand, a great crisis 
sometimes demands also a great venture; in the 
venture itself—it cannot be repeated often enough— 
a certain guarantee of victory is inherent, and the 
boldness in the conception of the plan of battle may 
often achieve a greater triumph than an “ordinary 
victory.” Circumstances and conditions, absolutely 
imponderable, are decisive in such a case; the deci- 
sion will, in a great measure, depend on the person- 
ality of the commander. Frederic the Great could 
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venture very much more than his opponent Daun, 
and Lee more than McClellan. As an axiom we can 
only state that the commander must always en- 
deavour to gain the victory which, under the given 
conditions, ts the most decisive, and that the chance of 
great results also justifies great risks. Yet the com- 
mander must, on the other hand, always remain 
conscious that a victory may compensate for any 
errors committed, and that success in battle itself is 
the main thing in war—the object and, at the same 
time, the foundation of all operations. 

This truth was already recognized more than four 
hundred years ago by Machiavelli, and expressed in 
his “ Arte della Guerra” (Art of War). 

“Tfe who understands how to fight a decisive 
battle well,” writes this ingenious Florentine, “his 
other errors, if he committed any in the conduct of 
war, we could bear up with; but he who is wanting 
this ability will never bring a war to an honourable 
conclusion, though he may be capable in all other 
directions. For, a decisive battle which thou gainest 
cancels the bad effects of all errors which thou hast 
perhaps otherwise committed.” * 

* Machiavelli, “‘ Arte della Guerra”: ‘‘E chi sa bene presentare al 
nimico una giornata, glialtri errori ch’ egli facesse nei.maneggi della guerra 
sarebbero sopportabili; ma chi manca di questa disciplina, ancora che 


negli altri particolari valesse assai, non condurra mai una guerra ad onore. — 
Perché una giornata, che tu vinca, cancella ogni altra tua mala azione.” 
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** A RESERVE has two objects which are very distinct 
from each other—namely, first, the prolongation and 
renewal of the combat, and, secondly, for use in case 
of unforeseen events,” says Clausewitz,* to whose 
rich treasure of thoughts we have over and over 
again to refer when dealing with military questions. 
A reserve is therefore claimed here for two cases, 
which may arise nearly in every military situation, 
and which we can never meet otherwise than with 
reserves. 

We should think, therefore, that opinions could not 
at all differ on the necessity of reserves, and yet such 
is the case, as I have already pointed out in another 


* Clausewitz, “On War,” book iii., chap. xiii. 
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place. ‘The attempt to enlighten Clausewitz on this 
point was reserved to our days. Prominent authorities 
of the German Army have questioned the necessity 
of reserves, without, indeed, more closely explaining 
and sufficiently supporting their views ; for the notion 
expressed by the author of “ Der Krieg der Gegen- 
wart,” that reserves could find no room, and would 
thus only increase the losses without any object, can 
hardly be accepted as a serious reason, because even 
the assumption of want of room can not at all be 
sustained. There is always room beyond the 
dangerous zone, and, indeed, all the more room the 
greater the extension of the fighting fronts in propor- 
tion to the strength of the troops. But if reserves 
must be moved up for using them, they will often 
find cover in the country as long as they are not yet 
engaged in action; and if for all that they should 
suffer losses, they are losses like any others in action, 
and must be put up with. The possibility of such 
losses is no proof against the necessity of reserves. 

If we wish to examine how far, as a matter of fact, 
reserves are needed and justified, we must not con- 
ceive the term “reserves ” in so general a sense as to 
attach to it, under any circumstances, always the 
same meaning; we must distinguish here between 
attack and defence. We can but then arrive at clear 
results. * 

The defender needs reserves merely for the reason 
that he has the last hand. His measures, in a certain 
sense, depend on those of the assailant; the defender’ 
cannot group his forces suitably before he has recog- 
nized the main direction of the enemy’s attack, and 
he therefore needs a force to be kept in hand for 
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engaging it at the decisive point. ‘The assailant, 
however, requires no reserves in theory. He wants 
to dictate to the enemy, and acts as he sees fit. He 
considers, only in a subordinate way, what the enemy 
on his side may undertake on his own initiative; all 
the assailant wants is to force the enemy to think of 
nothing else but the counter-measures he must adopt 
for meeting the attack. Under such conditions, un- 
foreseen circumstances can, in a certain sense, not 
at all occur, for anything the defender could do is 
to be rendered harmless and neutralized by the 
success of our own attack. There cannot therefore, 
in a strict sense, be the notion of a reserve in attack, 
because we can never be too strong in it; neither 
must we, therefore, keep back, even temporarily, 
a portion of the force, because we would thereby 
weaken ourselves. 

It is obviously this theoretical consideration that 
has given rise to the notion of reserves being an evil. 
Its one-sidedness is apparent, and on closer examina- 
tion it is very quickly seen that this ideal theoretical 
reclamation cannot be complied with in practice, 
even in the attack. We must certainly distinguish 
between reserves in attack and in defence, but we 
cannot miss the former in real warfare. This is plain 
if we consider merely the object for which reserves 
are meant in action. 

In the defence they are generally meant to fulfil 
three main duties—namely, to reinforce the fighting 
line where the enemy’s main attack is made, which 
we cannot know in advance; to protect the flanks 
against envelopment; and, lastly, to be able to assume 
the offensive at the given moment. But in the attack 
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we need reserves because, owing to the superior 
strength of the defence as a form of fighting, a single 
fighting line is generally too weak to break the resist- 
ance of the defender and capture his position. ‘The 
attacking line must, as a rule, be repeatedly renewed, 
and this can only be done by reserves held in readi- 
ness. We need them, further, for warding off hostile 
counter-strokes, and to meet all other contingencies 
likely to occur in the combat, without being in a 
position to anticipate them. 

The necessity of reserves can therefore scarcely be 
disputed. But I think it imperative to make, as yet, 
some reflections on their nature and mode of employ- 
ment, so as to make everything absolutely clear in this 
important subject. In doing so we must not only 
adhere to the general point of view of considering 
attack separate from defence, but we shall also have 
to distinguish between tactical and strategic reserves, 
because to both must be attached a very different 
significance. 

As regards, first of all, the tactical reserves, I should 
like, above all, to lay stress on one point to which 
attaches a general importance, and which therefore 
holds good for the defence as well as for the attack. 
When we survey the vast domain of military history 
it will not be long before we find that, broadly, two 
leading ideas determined the employment of reserves. 
One commander saves them up to avert disastrous 
consequences of a lost battle; the other resolutely 
stakes them to gain the victory. In the former case 
the tactical reserve becomes, as it were, a strategic 
one. It is not used with the object of deciding a 
given tactical situation in favour of its own side, but 
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the issue, so to say, is supposed to be already decided, 
and the reserve is saved with the object of being suit- 
ably employed in the new strategic situation created 
by the gain or loss of the battle. And so we see 
many battles being lost without the available reserves 
having been actually staked. Liaoyang is a striking 
example of using reserves in this way, and no less so, 
also, the Battle of Sandepu. Here the bulk of the 
troops remained in reserve, a comparatively small 
portion only of the whole force being meant to fight 
for victory. In the South African War we see 
General Buller, in particular, saving his reserves for 
their own sake as it were, and never resolutely engag- 
ing them, even after victory was already virtually 
gained, as at Spion Kop. 

We can, of course, imagine cases in which it may 
be advisable to save available reserves in this sense. 
If during an action we become aware of having been 
completely deceived in estimating the enemy, that 
there is no chance whatever of gaining a victory, and 
that it is therefore now a question of breaking off the 
combat, we shall try to withdraw the troops from the 
fight as intactly as possible, and save the reserves, in 
so far as they are not, perhaps, required for disengaging 
ourselves from the enemy, for meeting now the situa- 
tion newly created by having broken off the action. 
Though the tactical reserve is not then employed in 
the proper sense of a reserve, yet its use this way is 
justified by its nature. But where its non-employ- 
ment originates from irresolution or want of clearness, 
it can never be justified from a military point of view. 
For to gain a victory is the first requisite—nay, the 
direct object—of all warfare, and to save up a reserve 
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longer than is needed for gaining the victory by its 
employment at the decisive issue is always a blunder. 
Clearness in all action is, above all, necessary. So long 
as we wish to conquer we must resolutely stake the 
reserves to win the prize. But if we have discerned 
that victory is impossible we must just as resolutely 
try to break off the action, and no longer use the 
reserves for other purposes. We therefore see great 
commanders act as a rule in this spirit, and engage 
the last man to snatch a possible victory from the 
enemy or enhance his defeat to the utmost. But 
it may happen even to the most capable commander 
that he loses his equanimity, and therefore either 
neglects the favourable moment for venturing the 
utmost, or throws his last reserves in the scale 
though every chance of victory has already slipped 
away. 

That Napoleon at Borodino was unable to make up 
his mind to engage even his last reserves to turn the 
Russian retreat into a rout cost him, perhaps, the loss 
of the whole campaign; that he engaged his last 
reserve at Waterloo to wrest an impossible victory 
from Fate decided finally his fate. 

An excess of will to conquer is here apparent, the 
reckless gamble of a man who cannot make up his 
mind to reckon with anything but success. Such a 
titanic will, however, in spite of the danger involved — 
in trying to attain the utmost, harbours in itself more 
chances of victory than the delusive wisdom which 
wants to guard itself against everything, and reckons’ 
with a lost battle as something definitely given. 
Kuropatkin can be viewed in this sense as the 
counterpart of Napoleon, 
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Though reserves are meant in the first instance to 
gain a victory, yet their employment differs very 
much in each case, and virtually depends on whether 
they are to serve the attack or the defence. 

In the attack, which tries, and must try, to come to 
a rapid issue, as many troops will generally be engaged 
in the first line as can possibly find room ; all forces 
beyond that must follow closely behind the foremost 
fighting line, so as quickly to make good any loss, and, 
by bringing up fresh forces, prevent the attack from 
relaxing in any way. Reserves must only be retained 
as long as hostile counter-strokes are possible or 
expected, so as to meet these eventually. But if the 
expected counter-attack does not come off or is 
evidently too late, then even the last man must be 
staked to enforce victory. This, at least, is the axiom 
applicable to the employment of reserves in the 
attack under any circumstances. 

Matters are quite different in the defence. If a 
purely passive defence is intended, the reserves avail- 
able are used to feed the action along the whole line, 
and to keep up the fire-force of the front line. The 
general reserve will be directed to where the enemy’s 
main attack is discerned. In this situation all depends 
on gaining time, on delaying the decisive issue, and 
on opposing an equally pertinacious resistance to the 
utmost efforts of the enemy. ‘There is no intention 
_of beating the enemy, but of weakening his forces by 
degrees, so that they may fail him in the last decisive 
blow. May the enemy come ever so near, the object 
is attained so long as he is stayed and made to stream 
back in front of the defender’s lines. A gradual 
engagement of the reserves is therefore, as a rule, 
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imperative, but in such a way as to have always still 
in hand some fresh forces for the last decisive moments. 
Such a purely passive defence may, even in the most 
offensive warfare, sometimes be used on secondary 
fronts. 

In a totally different manner must reserves be 
employed if a defence is intended culminating in the 
resumption of the offensive. In a case like this the 
bulk of the reserves must from the outset be held 
back for the counter-attack, and only forces must be 
kept in readiness behind the defensive front as will 
just suffice for holding the position up to the moment 
of the crisis, which is to be brought about by just 
this counter-attack.* This counter-attack is, as a 
rule, best delivered from a flank, because such an 
attack from the front against that of the enemy would 
always have to deal with the most difficult tactical 
conditions. Whether the reserves are, with this 
object, echeloned in prolongation, in rear, or in 
advance of the flank, will depend on the ground and 
on the measures the enemy is seen to have adopted ; 
but the counter-attack from one flank must never 
become a sealed pattern. ‘There may very well be 
conditions under which we can also counter-attack 
in front. The country may either favour such an 
attack, or the case may arise where the assailant has 
weakened his front too much, to the benefit of a 
flank attack, and thus facilitates the success of 
central penetration. It may under these cireum- 
stances become necessary to shift reserves behind the 
front. 

The eye naturally turns from the tactical to the 


* Vide Vol. II., book iv., chap. iii., pp. 214-215, 
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strategic reserves, and all the more so because this 
subject has been previously mentioned. ‘The tactical 
reserve, not used in action, becomes in a certain 
sense a strategic reserve. 

This question needs detailed discussion, we being 
here on debatable ground. Opinions may greatly 
differ on this question. “One person sees in it 
[strategic reserve] the acme of strategic sagacity and 
foresight ; another rejects it, and with it the idea of 
any reserve, consequently even of a tactical one,” 
says Clausewitz ;* and lets us see that the “ confusion 
of ideas” in regard to this question was as prevalent 
in his as in our time. Then as now was this confusion 
of ideas actually transferred to real life. 

Prussia, in 1806, left a strategic reserve of 20,000 
men cantoned in the Mark, under Prince Eugen of 
Wiirtemberg, while the crisis was approaching on 
the Saale, and another force of 25,000 men was 
retained in South and East Prussia, destined only to 
be afterwards put on a war-footing as a reserve. 

The Russians, in 1877, acted in quite a similar way. 
They declared war before the mobilization of the 
troops detailed for the campaign was completed. For 
the European theatre alone they mobilized an army 
of, roundly, 300,000 combatants, but opened the 
campaign on the Danube with an army of but 
135,000 men, retaining the army of the coast, stand- 
ing about 50,000 strong, between the Roumanian 
frontier and the Crimea, as a strategic reserve, and 
keeping the remainder of the troops mobilized at 
home. The result of these measures is known. 

In the face of such strategy, which one should 


* Clausewitz, ‘‘ On War,” book iii., chap. xiii. 
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really think impossible since the time of Clausewitz, 
it seems advisable to deal more closely with the 
nature of strategic reserves, and all the more so since 
to-day also in Germany, many are inclined to reject 
a strategic reserve altogether, therefore to cast away 
the good with the bad ; and as, on the other hand, 1 
think, the modern armies of masses and means of 
transport seem to be called to exercise a certain 
amount of influence on this question too. 

In regard to it we must, first of all, direct atten- 
tion to the different military value of the troops 
raised on mobilization. The special reserve troops, 
as well as the formations composed of the older 
annual contingents, cannot be employed in the field 
at the beginning of the war. But if the war lasts for 
some time, and if a suitable training is given them, 
they may become very well efficient for active service, 
and therefore form by themselves a strategic reserve 
with which we can reckon within a measurable time. 
This reserve will be all the more readily employable, 
and all the more efficient for active service, the more 
warlike the nation from which it has sprung. 

But leaving even these formations apart, and keep- 
ing only in view the troops which can at once be 
employed at the outbreak of war, we can still imagine 
conditions under which it is impossible to use all 
available forces in front. The space at our disposal 
may sometimes not admit of this. We shall then 
form the army up in several lines behind each other, 
the rearmost line forming in a certain sense the 
strategic reserve of those in front.* It may some- 


* Vide General Freiherr von Falkenhausen, ‘‘ Die Massen im Kriege,” 
* Vierteljahrshefte fiir Truppenfiihrung und Heereskunde,” 1911, vol. i., 
p. 6. ; 
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times be altogether more practical to concentrate the 
troops partly behind each other than to form them 
up abreast of each other, if by doing the latter some 
portions of the army would have to be employed too 
far away from the decisive theatre of war. 

If troops, concentrated behind each other, can 
be effectively employed in front in the decisive 
direction more rapidly than detachments far distant 
on the flanks can intervene—though even but 
indirectly —-in the combat in that direction, the 
concentration in several lines behind each other is 
evidently more practical than the wide extension 
caused by concentrating abreast of each other. The 
second line of armies will certainly in a case like 
this act more as a tactical than as a strategic 
reserve, though it must be termed as such in the 
first instance. 

Detailing troops to be held back being thus some- 
times imperative owing to the conditions created by 
the masses, their suitable employment and advance 
into the foremost line is, on the other hand, greatly 
facilitated through the modern means of transport. 
Formerly reserves of this kind were entirely dependent 
on marches by road, and there was, therefore, always 
the danger of their being too late at the tactical 
issues when large spaces had to be traversed in an 
extensive theatre of war. ‘To-day that danger is 
materially reduced if it is possible to transport the 
strategic reserve, at least, partly by rail. 

Supplying large masses with provisions and ammu- 
nition in a confined space is also very much easier, 
with the aid of railways and motors, to-day than 
formerly. ‘The method of the arrangements needed 
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for this have been already discussed in another 
chapter.* 

If there is thus the chance of strategic reserves 
intervening effectively in time, and if, on the other 
hand, it may sometimes prove necessary to detail 
them, it is not at all established yet that they are an 
indispensable body in the strategic grouping of the 
forces, and may under certain conditions be of advan- 
tage from a military point of view. 

« All forces which are available and destined for 
a strategic object should be s¢multaneously applied to 
it; and this application will be so much the more 
complete the more everything is compressed into one 
act and into one moment.”+ Thus the rule set forth 
and substantiated to the point by Clausewitz. It 
might appear from this as if the notion of a strategic 
reserve was altogether out of the question. But this 
is only seemingly so, because when acting in practice 
this ideal notion cannot at all be always complied 
with, and the attempt of doing justice to it mechanic- 
ally, as it were, by deploying from the outset all 
available forces abreast of each other in the front 
line, might sometimes be the cause of a very faulty 
strategic procedure. 

Just because it is imperative to employ all the 
forces available as much as possible simultaneously 
in the decisive combat, the retention of a strategic 
reserve will often be necessary. This phrase may at 
first sight seem to be a paradox ; at closer examination, | 
however, it will prove an undoubted truth. 

This clearly manifests itself, first of all, in the 


* Vol. I., book ii., chap. vi. 
+ Clausewitz, “On War,” book iii., chap. xii. 
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defensive, particularly in the defence of extensive 
obstacles of ground, like mountains, rivers, etc.,* 
which force us into a local defence on a broad front. 
If one point of such a line is attacked, the detach- 
ments at a distance to the right and left cannot, of 
course, co-operate in its defence ; and if all the troops 
had from the outset been deployed in front, only a 
few detachments could participate in the decisive 
combat. If, however, the front line is but weakly 
occupied, and a strategic reserve which can be thrown 
to the point threatened is available instead, we can 
engage at the decisive point a very much greater 
portion of the available forces than otherwise. ‘The 
conditions are similar in the case of an army deploy- 
ing for defence on a broad front at a widely extended 
frontier. 

Should a German army be standing defensively on 
the western frontier of Germany, it would be impos- 
sible to know for certain in advance whether the 
French are going to advance with their main forces 
through Belgium, or whether they are going to try 
breaking into South Germany—by way of Switzer- 
land, perhaps—or whether they are going to make 
a central dash in -the direction of Mainz. If the 
Germans wished to distribute all the forces detailed 
for such a defensive equally along the whole front 
threatened, from Venlo to the Swiss frontier, they 
would evidently run the risk of being too weak at 
that spot on which the enemy’s main attack is 
directed. In such a case it is therefore, under any 
circumstances, imperative to retain a strategic reserve, 
with the object of despatching it to where it is needed. 


* Clausewitz, “On War,” book iii., chaps. xii. and xiii. 
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That reserve must then, of course, arrive at the place 
where it is wanted before the issue is decided in the 
foremost line, else the forces would become engaged in 
echelons, thus increasing considerably the enemy's 
chances of final victory. A strategic reserve which 
cannot be moved up in time for the main issue has 
completely lost its right as such, for it exists only to 
give the issue the decisive turn in our favour; it 
keeps its character as a reserve only so long as we do 
not know where the enemy is seeking for the main 
decision. 

We must therefore station the strategic reserve so 
that it can be despatched to its place of destination 
by rail if ever possible; the necessary rolling-stock 
must be procured, and the whole transport for the 
likely direction must as much as possible be prepared 
beforehand, so that it can be carried out with the 
greatest despatch imaginable. 'The troops charged 
with the defence of the front line must, on the other 
hand, be directed to avoid at first all decisive combat, 
evading a possible defeat by retiring in accordance 
with the configuration of the ground, its defensive 
capabilities, and its fortifications. 

A strategic reserve is also needed if, after a defen- 
sive, the offensive is to be assumed. The troops 
requisite for this must naturally be retained until 
the enemy has fully deployed his forces, so that we 
can engage these troops by surprise in the decisive 
direction. If the operation takes place in our own 
country, it may sometimes be possible to send the 
troops thus retained unexpectedly on the flank of the 
advancing enemy by a well-managed railway transport. 

If, on the other hand, the enemy’s main direction 
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of attack has become known to the defender in time, 
if the latter has early and reliably ascertained what 
the enemy is likely to do, a strategic reserve will 
generally be unnecessary. In a case like this we can 
from the outset group our own forces in accordance 
with what we know of the situation. 

Matters are quite different when we are concerned 
with the strategic offensive. 

We have already argued the point that the 
deliberate attack needs no reserve in theory. But 
even in theory this only holds good so long as the 
attack is a uniform act in space and time, and can 
be carried through as such. It will not always be 
so in reality; with the armies of masses in modern 
war even the requisite uniformity of action can 
searcely ever be attained. But if combined military 
actions are involved, the retention of strategic reserve 
may also in offensive warfare sometimes be of advan- 
tage, or even imperative, if we cannot from the outset 
gauge where the main issue must be looked for, or 
will be looked for by the enemy, should he also act on 
the offensive. 

At the outbreak of war it may at first become 
necessary to hold back a portion of the available forces 
at the frontier of neutral States whose political attitude 
is not yet sufficiently clear, and who may, therefore, be 
likely to declare war on their own behalf should they 
think they could do so unpunished because the military 
forces of the State threatened are otherwise engaged. 
Forces thus retained would then form a strategic 
reserve, which could either be used against the new 
enemy, or moved up, in the direction considered 
decisive, to join the main army already deployed. 
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This was the situation at the beginning of the 
Franco-German War. When Germany’s army 
deployed at her western frontier, it was at first 
necessary to leave several army corps behind at the 
eastern frontier, ready to protect the old Prussian 
provinces in case Austria should assume a_ hostile 
attitude. It was but after the situation had cleared 
up here that these corps were moved up to the army, 
acting really as a strategic reserve. Portions of the 
First Army Corps were in time yet for the Battle of 
Spicheren, and the Second Army Corps intervened 
in the main issue at Gravelotte on the evening of 
August 18. 

Though in this instance the retention of strong 
forces in the east was primarily caused by political 
considerations, the same procedure may become im- 
perative also from a purely military point of view, if 
the military situation is not yet sufficiently cleared 
up at the outbreak of war. If Germany, for example, 
should be involved in a war with France and England, 
German General Headquarters cannot know at first 
whether an English landing-corps would try to join 
the French Army, or land at the unprotected Dutch 
coast, or whether the English would make an attempt 
to break into Jutland, and thus, at the same time, 
secure the entrances into the Baltic. It would 
therefore be necessary to retain at first a strategic 
reserve, so as to be able to use it according to 
circumstances. | 

Cases like this may also arise in the progress of 
operations, especially when, having the choice of 
several lines of operation, we cannot yet clearly 
discern how the enemy’s forces are grouped. An 
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example will best illustrate the conditions we have in 
mind here. 

When the Germans proceeded to invest Paris, and 
had engaged a large portion of their forces in front of 
that fortress, new armies were forming in the North 
and South of France. ‘Though, from the whole state 
of affairs, it could be anticipated that the main efforts 
would be made jin the south, yet there was no 
certainty at all regarding the enemy’s distribution in 
strength, and there was nothing definite to go by how 
the German forces should be grouped. It was thus 
advisable to feel the way at first with weak forces 
in both directions, and to hold back the rest of the 
troops available until the situation should have 
cleared. And so it was done. The armies facing 
Paris and Metz formed, as it were, the reserves of the 
armies in the provinces. When it was next recog- 
nized that the main issue would be on the Loire, 
towards which at first only the First Bavarian Corps 
and strong cavalry had been pushed, the bulk of the 
forces was directed thither ; first of all the 'wenty- 
Second, then the Seventeenth Division, which hitherto 
had been before Paris, and, lastly, by far the greater 
part of the army which had invested Metz. 

Similar conditions may arise in every diverging 
retreat and in every converging advance of the enemy. 
So long as we have no knowledge of the grouping of 
his forces, we shall always do well in such a situation 
to hold back substantial portions of our own forces as 
a strategic reserve, so that we may engage it after- 
wards in the direction discerned as the decisive one. 

The conditions created by the masses in a modern 
war are here of considerable importance. A small 
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army can be quickly turned about and moved in a 
new direction, if we become aware of its having been 
unsuitably employed. But with the growing mass of 
the troops, the difficulty of such an operation grows 
at an increased rate, and so also does the time 
required for its execution. Over this the advantage 
of the situation may be entirely lost. Therefore, the 
greater the masses employed, the more important it 
is not to engage them at random in directions which 
may afterwards prove wrong, and the more it seems 
imperative to hold back sometimes the main forces as 
a strategic reserve, until we are absolutely clear in 
what direction the decisive blow must be delivered. 
In wars of invasion, too, in a deliberate strategic 
offensive, therefore, it may sometimes be advisable to 
retain a strategic reserve at the beginning of the war. 
This will be always the case if we do not know, nor 
guess with any degree of certainty, how the enemy’s 
main force is distributed and on what enterprises it is 
bent, or if we are unable to fix geographically any direc- 
tion of attack which would absolutely prescribe the 
law to the enemy and force him to oppose the attack 
where it is made. If in such a situation we wished to 
engage our own main force without regard to that of 
the enemy, we would run the risk of delivering a blow 
into the air, and of suffering, perhaps, at another spot 
decisive injuries. There are therefore, in a case like 
this, good reasons to retain a strategic reserve until we 
have discovered where the main blow must be struck, 
which sometimes can only be ascertained by fighting. 
It will then be a case of twofold concentration. 
We shall deploy the main portion of the invading 
army in the first line, whose task it is to initiate the 
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offensive operations, by which means the situation is 
first to be cleared up completely. Behind that line 
we shall deploy the strategic reserve from its centres 
of assembly, at points whence it is to advance for the 
decisive attack. There is no doubt whatever that such 
an operation may have a surprising effect as a rule. 

If the enemy has deployed simultaneously with all 
his forees in the first line, he will scarcely be any 
longer able to adopt suitable counter-measures. ‘The 
foremost strategic line of the assailant must, under 
these circumstances, evade a decisive issue by contain- 
ing the enemy, or retreating when and where it en- 
counters his main forces. That is the danger we have 
to take into account. But it is not greater than that 
which we are obliged to face in every operation on 
the inner line. 

We therefore see that it would be very one-sided to 
take altogether and as a matter of principle no account 
at all of strategic reserves in our strategic calculations. 
We must only adhere to the point of view already 
emphasized by Clausewitz, namely, that every stra- 
tegic reserve becomes opposed to its own nature if it is 
not used in the supreme decision or arrives too late. 
We must therefore be very carefulin handling it. But 
we must, on the other hand, not forget that, though 
the movements of the armies of masses in modern 
times are rendered generally more difficult, the 
modern means of transport considerably facilitate 
them, and therefore cause also strategic reserves to be 
a factor in the conduct of war which has gained in 
importance compared with former times. We must 
further bear in mind that the principles and ruling 
points hitherto developed for the employment of the 
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strategic reserve refer only to those forces which are em- 
ployable at the beginning of a war, and can therefore 
be brought up to take part in the supreme decision. 
Besides these forces, the modern State has at its 
disposal yet another strategic reserve, which, in a 
wider sense, is the mass of the population. That mass, 
from its nature, cannot be engaged in the first great 
decisive actions, because it is as yet composed of 
untrained men; it must consequently be used from 
quite other points of view than the reserves which are 
ready, but its importance is not the less for that. 
While the mass of trained men is deploying at the 
frontier, and fighting the first great decisive battles, 
every youth capable of bearing arms will join the 
colours, and be trained in military service. From 
these inexperienced hosts grow up new battalions and 
batteries, forming a second army, which is not only 
able to make good the losses of the first, but will be 
organized into new formations and form new divisions 
for active service. 'This army is called upon to decide 
the issue for a second time should the forces of the 
first line have become totally or partly unfit for further 
operations. Its value will depend on the greatness 
and vigour of the people from which it has sprung. 
In its formation none of those financial considerations 
obtain which in peace-time lead to large masses of 
youths capable of bearing arms being kept out of the 
service, but everyone with the slightest love in his 
heart for his country will go to arms ; the spirit of the 
whole people will be embodied in these hosts. It is 
true they will but gradually attain the same tactical 
efficiency as the troops of the regular army in peace, 
but, then, they are not meant in general to invade the 
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enemy's country, though some portions of this strat- 
egic reserve may also be employed with that object. 
Their main duty is to defend hearth and home of the 
fatherland, and ward off the advance of a victorious 
enemy. Not till this has been successfully achieved, 
and not till these new formations have developed into 
useful troops by fighting, can the offensive be resumed, 
which will carry also this great strategic national 
reserve beyond the frontiers of the enemy. 

In defending the State against the inroad of hostile 
forces, the permanent fortifications of the country 
form, lastly, an important element of the strategic 
reserve as well. 

So long as the armies victoriously march into the 
hostile country, the fortresses seem a dead object, and 
the masses of earth and concrete seem to no purpose 
piled one upon the other, and the long-range guns 
seem in vain to be placed ready behind protecting steel 
armour. But when the enemy crosses the frontier, 
and the flood of invasion threatens to submerge 
everything, they spring into life; their importance 
as strategic reserves will then assert itself in full 
measure. ‘They then detain the hostile crowds before 
their walls, and form the firm pivots and strategical 
points of the retreating army of the first, and the 
newly-raised hosts of the second, line. 

No war can be considered lost before the fortresses 
have been subdued and the strategic reserve of the 
Second Army has been defeated, nor before the spirit 
has been broken which forces the whole nation under 
arms. 
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Wak is not only a contest of material and moral 
forces, but is also a spiritual struggle. Apart from 
the spiritual mastery of the material means supposed 
to exist in war, a sure Judgment and greater intelli- 
gence afford an undoubted superiority. 

This superiority manifests itself in a twofold way: 
Firstly, in a correct appreciation of our own and the 
enemy’s forces and intentions, of the decisive measures 
for attack and defence as well as of the character of 
hostile command, which will depend on the importance, 
of the political purpose, on the personality, above all, 
of the enemy’s Commander-in-Chief, and on other 


circumstances ; and, secondly, in the suitable employ- 
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ment of troops and other military appliances, and in 
the clever conduct of operations. 

The operative element has at all times played an 
important réle in the conduct of war ; but the signifi- 
cance attached to it has often varied. There have 
been times in which the art of war degenerated almost 
entirely into operative artificialities, where the opera- 
tion itself was looked upon as the decisive element, 
and where the importance of the actual combat was 
completely underrated ; and there were others, in 
which the art seemed to have entirely vanished from 
the conduct of war, and only brute force, unrestrained 
by any thought, seemed to form its nature. But such 
notions as these do not conform with the true nature 
of war. 

Combat alone decides in war; the sole purpose of 
all operations is to bring it about under favourable 
conditions. But never must we, on the other hand, 
forget that the mode in which the combat is prepared, 
and the form in which it is fought out, may enhance 
or reduce the prospects of success, that the operative 
design of the actions directly affects their conse- 
quences, and that bold and clever operations give 
also the weaker army the chance of mastering the 
stronger opponent. 

In this way the art of operating is a real element of 
superiority, and military history proves that they were 
just the great commanders who owed their victories 
to boldness and to the cleverness of their operations. 

Frederic the Great’s art of strategy is, in this 
regard, perhaps the most mature and spiritually best 
conceived. His art we must study before all, if we 
wish to gain a clear insight into the significance of the 
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operative element in war ; for the circumstances under 
which he conducted war forced him to make use of 
every means of the art to neutralize the superiority of 
his adversaries, and it was but the boldness of his 
operations to which he owed his victories as well as 
the long delay in the issue of the seemingly hopeless 
struggle he was obliged to carry on. The outward 
conditions of war have certainly changed completely 
during the last one hundred and fifty years, and 
nobody could conduct war to-day as the great King 
did. But the principle from which his ingenious 
operations originated is also valid to-day because it is 
based on intransient conditions, having their root in 
the nature of war. 

Napoleon knew, too, how to value the operative 
element. In the campaign of 1796, which laid the 
foundation of his fame, he owed nearly all of his 


victories to his bold and resolute operations; the. 


strategical penetration of the hostile position, by 
which he opened the campaign and gained the inner 
line between the Piedmontese and the Austrians, the 
way in which he took advantage of this and defeated 
afterwards all armies coming to the relief of Mantua 
to which he had laid siege, proved him right from the 
beginning of his career as a past master of strategic 
operations, who could have applied to himself the 
words of the poet: 
** Mes pareils a deux fois ne se font pas connaitre, 
Et pour des coups d’essai veulent des coups de maitre.” 
CorNEILLE : Le Cid. 

In his later wars, too, he handled the strategic 
element with consummate skill, and at the end of his 
military career he fought once more successfully 
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against far superior enemies by boldly taking advan- 
tage of the inner line, until at last he succumbed to 
the combined genius of Bliicher and Gneisenau. 

If we now try to elucidate the nature of the art of 
operating, and to seize the salient point on which an 
operation for attaining the object altogether depends, 
we see that it is over and over again the same funda- 
mental idea which lends importance to the art— 
namely, the endeavour to move the troops in such a 
way as to bring about the tactical issue under particu- 
larly favourable conditions. On this simple axiom 
rest all successful operations, even where the operation 
does not directly lead to combat—the enemy succeed- 
ing in evading it. Success is due in this instance to 
the enemy fighting shy of the tactical issue in the form 
it is foreed upon him by the operation ; he is there- 
fore retiring with the object of bringing about the 
combat under conditions more advantageous to him. 
In this way Field-Marshal Graf Traun in 1744 
manoeuvred Frederic the Great out of Bohemia, 
because the King did not venture to accept battle 
under the conditions it was offered to him by the 
Austrian Field-Marshal. The notion the adversary 
conceived of the probable consequences of a combat 
caused the Austrian Army’s movements to be success- 
ful; they only became effective through the fact that 
they created for King Frederic unfavourable condi- 
tions for fighting. 

A consequence of the nature of operation is that 
the movements of armies must totally differ in 
character in attack and defence. The strategic 
defender, the one feeling the weaker party, does not 
seek the decisive issue which the attacker wants to 
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force upon him, but endeavours to delay it and gain 
time, until he can bring about the combat in a form 
advantageous to him. He knows that he is tactically 
superior to the assailant in frontal action because he 
can take advantage of ground and entrenchments 
better than his opponent ; he will therefore try to 
operate so as to oppose the attack always frontally, 
and this in positions which cannot be enveloped, and 
of which the ground favours the tactical defence. He 
will further take care to operate so as to force the 
adversary to weaken himself while advancing, and 
enabling himself as defender to gather all his forces for 
the decisive issue. He must, therefore, not mind 
sometimes making a strategic movement to the rear. 
He will assume the offensive only when the circum- 
stances favour him ; that is to say, therefore, when he 
can attack the enemy in flank, or in detail, or alto- 
gether in superior strength. 

The attacker, on the other hand, seeks for rapid 
decision in a direction, not only favouring the tactical 
attack, but also holding out prospects of most far- 
reaching effects of a tactical victory, of the greatest 
possible defeat of the hostile army, and of the largest 
possible gain of space. He must therefore always do 
his best to avoid the frontal attack his opponent is 
trying to force him into, but he must, on the other 
hand, do his best to deprive the enemy, by bold flank- 
ing operations and envelopment, of those advantages 
which accrue to him from the frontal defence in a self- — 
chosen position, and to act at the same time against 
his line of retreat, enhancing thereby the advantages 
of a possible victory. The attacker’s efforts must often 
be directed so to operate that he can with greatly 
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superior numbers take advantage of any weaknesses of 
the enemy for creating thereby favourable conditions 
for fighting the adversary’s main forces. 

The defender can then, again, try to foil enterprises 
of this sort by appropriate measures. ‘This may be by 
opposing frontally and parallel to the base the portions 
of the enemy’s army, trying to envelop or outflank 
him ; or by attacking the enemy while he is making 
the flank march ; or by evading towards the rear the 
blow threatened by superior forces in the decisive 
direction, with the object of either trying to offer 
renewed resistance in a more favourable strategic 
situation, or of assuming the offensive at another spot. 

The Chattanooga campaign in the American War 
of Secession seems to me a particularly instructive 
example for showing the importance of the operative 
element in war, the reciprocal effect of offensive and 
defensive operations, and the significance of the 
combat as the final result of operations. 

I have already mentioned* the strategic importance 
attached to the Pass of Chattanooga, where the 
Tennessee River forces its way through the Alleghany 
Mountains, and where the railway from Nashville 
leads through them to Atlanta and Knoxville. In 
the spring of 1863 the Confederate General Bragg 
was standing west of the Pass in an entrenched 
position near the railway at and about Tullahoma. 
General Rosenkranz, commanding the Union Army, 
and coming from the west did, however, not attack 
him in that position, but tried to envelop his right 
flank and threaten his lines of communication on 
Chattanooga. Feeling the pressure of this envelop- 

* Of, Vol. II., book iv., chap, v., p. 275, 
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ment, Bragg retired with considerable loss on Chat- 
tanooga, because he felt too weak for advancing 
against the flank of the enveloping army, which was 
numerically superior to him, and was unable to 
oppose it anywhere frontally in any advantageous 
position. At Chattanooga he was in a strong position, 
his Government, fully appreciating the strategic im- 
portance of that place, substantially supporting him, 
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so as to enable him to maintain himself and beat the 
enemy if possible. 

Rosenkranz, on his part, felt too weak for a frontal 
attack on Chattanooga. He once more determined 
to manceuvre the enemy by an operation out of his 
position so that he could attack him under more 
favourable conditions. His plan was to turn the 
enemy’s left, thereby pressing on Bragg’s main line 
of communication leading on to Dalton and Atlanta. 
The envelopment was successful. Rosenkranz crossed 
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the mountains with his main forces in the very direc- 
tion of those two places, his left marching meanwhile 
demonstratively straight on Chattanooga. Bragg, 
seeing his most important line of communication 
threatened by this operation, and being unable to 
take in flank the enemy, who was separated from him 
by the mountain range, gave up Chattanooga, march- 
ing off to his left with the object of opposing the 
enemy frontally, and trying to beat his columns in 
detail as they came debouching from the mountains. 
The march to the left succeeded, but, owing to mis- 
understandings and want of energy of the subordinate 
leaders, the attempt to defeat the centre column of 
the enemy failed. Bragg was, nevertheless, now in 
a secure strategic situation; he covered his com- 
munications, and was joined by a strong corps under 
Longstreet from the eastern theatre of war, where 
Lee, after the unfortunate Battle of Gettysburg, had 
retired over the Potomac; yet, in spite of this, with 
bold confidence, dared to despatch a large portion of 
his weakened army to take part in the issue at 
Chattanooga—an enterprise that could only succeed 
because command on the side of the Northern States 
was in no way equal to the situation. In spite of his 
defeat, Lee ventured to do here what after a gained 
battle is the natural mode of action on the inner line. 

In consequence of this bold and ingenious operation 
coming upon the enemy as a complete surprise, Bragg 
could now himself assume the offensive, while Rosen- 
kranz found himself restricted to the defensive. The 
latter assembled his forces on the western bank of the 
Chickamausa River, endeavouring to approach Chat- 
tanooga, while Bragg was holding the eastern bank, 
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advancing thence immediately after Longstreet’s 
arrival to attack the enemy’s left, to push him away 
from Chattanooga and into the mountains. He won 
the battle, yet suffered a strategic defeat. The right 
and centre of the Federal Army were totally defeated, 
contrary to the plan of battle; but the left firmly held 
its ground, thus enabling the beaten army to march 
to Chattanooga and hold that place, to which the 
defeat of the Southern States can be ultimately 
traced. And so even a bloody and victorious battle 
could not retrieve the advantages the enemy had 
gained by operations. 

The campaign, the course of which has been briefly 
described here in its essential features, shows nearly 
all the fundamental ideas put into practice which lend 
such high value to the operative element in war. 
But the campaign, at the same time, shows that 
operations, though entirely subject to the issue of 
combat, may, on the other hand, by ingenious bold- 
ness, be materially enhanced in their importance, and 
that, beyond the calculations of time, space, and 
forces, they may have incalculable effects. To 
abandon this element of superiority in a future war, 
as is the fundamental idea of the mechanical concep- 
tion of war, would mean leaving a means of victory 
unused that, just in the hands of a gifted commander, 
may become a decisive one. Nothing but an irresist- 
ible force of circumstances must prevent us from 
making use of this advantage. 

But opposed to this reflection is the question 
whether it will be altogether possible to practise the 
art of operation in this sense with the masses in a 
modern war as so often settled the issue in former 
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campaigns. This question needs to be closely 
studied. 

If we look at the latest wars, partly waged already 
with entirely modern weapons and with, for all that, 
considerable masses, we find that in them also a pro- 
minent rdle was attached to the operative element. 

In 1866 the converging strategic attack led to an 
enveloping battle, simultaneously threatening the 
enemy's line of retreat ; and the fundamental strategic 
idea which gave the impress to Moltke’s war-plan did 
not bring about the enemy’s destruction because the 
army commanders were unable to grasp the spirit of 
supreme command, and on the battlefield did not 
keep firmly in view the decisive lines of operation. 

In 1870 we have, in the very first period of the 
campaign, the flanking operation of an army which 
can serve us as a guide for the future. 

The fortress of Metz and the line of the Moselle, 
defended by the French Army on either side of the 
town, being impossible to attack in front, German 
General Headquarters resolved to make an extensive 
movement to the flank, by directing the mass of the 
First and Second Armies towards the right of the 
French position. This operation is particularly in- 
teresting, as it did not only calculate with time, space, 
and forces, but also with the psychological element, 
with the character of French command as then 
revealed. If the army of Metz had been led by an 
enterprising man, it could no doubt have fallen in 
superior strength on the heads of the German columns 
as they crossed the Moselle, or it could, debouching 
from Metz, have attacked flank and rear of the 
Germans engaged in the flank march. That was the 
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danger of the whole movement. The Germans took 
this into the bargain, confident that it would be just 
the boldness of the operation that would paralyze the 
energy of the French as it actually turned out. Had 
the latter, by this manoeuvre, been induced to retire, as 
the Germans at first assumed they would, they would 
surely have tried to attack the French on their march 
and, if possible, on their flank. As the French con- 
tinued leaning on their fortress and merely changed 
front, Moltke attacked’ them in their strong position 
with the front completely reversed, thus repeating, 
though in modern guise, Frederic the Great’s in- 
genious operation against Prague in 1757. The 
conditions of moving the army were, at that time, 
certainly totally different from what they were in 
1870; but the result of both operations was in the 
end the same—the enemy’s position was completely 
turned, and a tactical attack was made with fronts 
reversed. The movement on Sedan was also an opera- 
tion to the flank on a grand scale; and we may like- 
wise point in the same sense to the operations of the 
South Army under Manteuffel, by which France’s 
last army under Bourbaki was driven over the Swiss 
frontier. 

In 1877 the Russians executed strategic penetration, 
and they did not lose the campaign, simply because 
the Turks were unable to make use of the favourable 
situation by operations, as I have explained in another 
chapter. 

Lord Roberts’s strategic flank march virtually 
decided the war in South Africa ; and the operative 
element played likewise a significant rdle in the 
Russo-Japanese War. 
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If we trace the reasons for Kuropatkin’s decisions, 
we shall find that, as a rule, it was the fear of all 
sorts of operative enterprises of the enemy, and the 
vision of the dangers caused thereby, which conduced 
to the Russian cunctator splitting up his forces, and 
completely paralyzing his energy. Now his right 
flank he believed to be turned, now his left; then he 
saw the enemy landing in strength at Possiet Bay and 
marching on Charbin, and then he saw his lines of 
communication threatened by a Japanese raiding 
corps from Mongolia. But he showed himself 
absolutely incapable of taking an operative advantage 
of the many strategic blunders committed by the 

Japanese, and admissible in the face of such an enemy. 

All these wars, however, can only be a guide for 
us in judging the future, and are no proof of similar 
operations being also possible then. We are therefore 
entirely reduced to speculative reflections, and must 
examine whether alternate operative movements can 
also be executed with the modern armies of masses. 

That the masses, with which we always deal in 
theory, will very quickly diminish in reality, and that 
the armies of masses will probably dissolve in the 
course of the combat into individual groups hardly 
surpassing in numbers the largest armies employed in 
the wars hitherto, must not mislead us; for at the 
beginning of a future war masses will, in any case, be 
raised, as were never before used ; though not literally 
with armies of millions, we will, at any rate, have to 
deal with approximately a million of combatants. 

If we, first of all, ask ourselves from a theoretical 
point of view whether operations of army groups and 
armies will, by themselves, be feasible, we must un- 
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doubtedly answer in the affirmative. There is no 
reason at all for holding an opposite view. Nor is 
the relation of offensive and defensive operations by 
the masses altered, because the unwieldiness of the 
whole-army mechanism will, to an equal measure, be 
felt on both sides. The proportionate duration of 
actions and operations has indeed changed. The 
duration of the latter has no doubt grown in a greater 
proportion than that of the actions. This change, 
however, is not large enough to make it impossible 
for an able and far-seeing commander to harmonize 
the duration of the operations with that of the 
actions. 

The difficulty to overcome in future is to be looked 
for somewhere else. With the mass of troops engaged 
grow the time and space needed for the operations, 
as was mentioned already in another chapter ;* and 
the crucial question is, whether both time and space 
will always be available. 

The necessity of having some space in front for 
operations is also apparent from the statements 
made in General Freiherr von Falkenhausen’s book, 
«Flankenbewegung und Massenheer.”} He artifici- 
ally created for himself the necessary space to make 
the operations of the army possible, by introducing 
assumptions the validity of which may be fairly con- 
tested. But the necessity of having in front’ some 
space suitable for operating with masses, if operative 
movements are to be carried out at all while ad- 
vancing, is clearly established by his book. Where 
such space is not available in sufficient size, the 


* Vol. II., book iv., chap. i. - 
{ * Flanking Movements and Army of Masses.” —TRransLaTor. 
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intended change in the grouping of the forces can 
never be brought about by operations; the forces 
will then, more or less, wear each other out in frontal 
struggles, which the mechanical conception of war 
apparently looks upon as inevitable. To procure 
this space is therefore the problem of strategy. 

This task of strategy is partly facilitated by the 
technical adjuncts of warfare, should the theatre of 
war permit their free and full use. We must not 
forget that, though all movements are rendered 
unwieldy by the masses, the modern means of 
transport greatly helps them forward. If we can 
fully use the railways and motors for traffic on the 
lines of communication, we can very materially raise 
the march performances for a number of days, and 
organize the lines of communication systematically 
very much quicker than if we had to deal with 
draught animals alone. The relation of space and 
mass may in so far be favourably affected thereby, as 
the need for space, with such aids, will scarcely grow 
at the same ratio as the mass. Nevertheless, making 
up for the existing difficulties in this way will always 
be possible to a limited extent only. We shall have 
to gain the space needed by concentrating correspond- 
ingly further back; we shall try to decrease it by 
preparing beforehand the necessary operations in the 
concentration preceding them; and we shall, lastly, 
have to impose upon ourselves a certain amount of 
restriction in the choice of operative movements, if 
the requisite space is not available. Sometimes we 
shall have recourse to combining marches forward 
and backward, movements such as we have already 
seen carried out by individual armies. 
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The better to enable us to account still further for 
the possibility of strategic operations, it will be expe- 
dient to direct our attention to the individual forms 
it is intended to bring about, and to consider whether 
and how they are applicable within the compass of 
armies of masses. They are over and over again the 
few simple primary forms in which attack and defence 
are altogether enacted, and which have been described 
in a separate chapter.* 

As regards, first of all, the grouping of the forces 
by concentration, which we saw is of fundamental 
importance, the shape, the geographical position, and 
the nature of the frontier and of the theatre of war, 
the network of communications, and any likely for- 
tresses of our own, as well as the distribution of our 
own troops available for use, are decisive in the first 
instance. These are the conditions of what we actually 
know is altogether possible and feasible, and can at 
all be planned for grouping the forces. The actual 
arrangements made on this basis will be further 
affected by the position of the hostile fortresses, the 
known or supposed disposition of the enemy, and his 
presumable mode of action. From these various _ 
determining conditions will then result our own 
strategic intention, and the form in which attack or 
defence is to be carried out; on this will ultimately 
depend the grouping of the different armies, and, in 
the further course of action, the direction of advance 
of the various army groups, and the rate of their 
movements. 

The attack on one wing and penetration are 
obviously simplest to prepare and to initiate opera- 

* Vol. IL, book iii., chap. iii. 
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tively ; they are at the same time particularly im- 
portant under the conditions obtaining in a war of 
masses, for, owing to the breadth of the strategic 
fronts, neither envelopment nor flank attack will be 
possible under any circumstances. There is nothing 
left, then, but to attack frontally one portion of the 
enemys position, and frontal attack having never 
before presented so many great difficulties as it will 
in future, we must concentrate for such an attack as 
superior a force as possible. Never was concentration 
of troops before battle of greater significance than 
to-day ; and if the author of “ Der Krieg der Gegen- 
wart”* pleads that this concentration has lost in 
importance, he totally misapprehends, in my opinion, 
the conditions of modern warfare. 

Superiority in the direction selected for attack can 
already be provided for by concentration, if the 
railway net permits of the attacking army being 
assembled in sufficient strength at the desired stra- 
tegic spot. If that is impossible, we must bring 
about the concentration for attack by flank marches 
on the base line, or by drawing closer while advancing. 
In both cases we need in front a certain amount of 
space for operating, so as to have finished the group- 
ing of our own forces before colliding with the enemy 
should he advance. 

The front can, lastly, be reinforced by the army 
echelons in rear, or by the strategic reserve, if the 
intended superiority of numbers cannot be brought 
about by either the concentration itself or by the 
operations. This procedure involves great operative 
difficulties and tactical disadvantages, as I have shown 


* “ War in our Days,”—TRaANsLATOR, 
VoL, Il. 21 
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in another chapter. Yet it will not always be possible 
to reject this, particularly if we can only discern, in 
the course of events, where reinforcements are needed. 
We must further remember that we cannot always 
easily hide from the enemy’s view when we are draw- 
ing closer and spreading out the columns of the army 
while advancing, and that, therefore, the decisive and 
important element of surprise may be lost. Surprising 
the enemy can often be achieved only by engaging 
lines held back, or strategic reserves. It is therefore 
especially important, if we wish to be successful, to 
prevent reconnaissance by balloons, so that the enemy 
may not become aware of the approaching reserves. 
These may sometimes march by night, to escape 
observation from the air. 

Attack on a wing and penetration are therefore 
always feasible in operations, even with armies of 
masses of any size, and always afford the advantages 
already pointed out in another chapter.* 

Strategic considerations may make it further requi- 
site that the army, which is to penetrate and which 
must be strong and march closely concentrated, 
should be followed by echelons to cover its flanks and 
advance offensively against the scattered portions of 
the hostile front in the way it was pointed out in our ~ 
former reflections. By neglecting this precaution in 
1877, the Russians, as already mentioned, were placed 
in an extremely critical situation. When attacking a 
wing we also must secure the inner flank by echelons. 
But in both cases there is, for all that, always the: 
danger of the foremost army, executing the first 
attack, being itself enveloped and getting into a 

* Vol. II., book iii., chap. iii., pp. 72 and 76. 
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dangerous situation, if the armies following in rear 
are belated. The army in the front line must there- 
fore always advance in sufficient strategic breadth, 
secure its flanks by detachments specially detailed, 
and maintain itself sometimes by an obstinate defence 
until the armies echeloned in rear are in a position to 
intervene. These will then insure a decision all the 
more readily the more hostile troops have turned 
against the foremost army, these troops being now 
themselves taken in flanks and rear by the army 
echelons. 

If a Russian army advances straight from Poland 
on Berlin it can be enveloped from East Prussia, and, 
in its further advance, also from Silesia. But if the 
army is fullowed by echelons of other armies through 
Kast Prussia and Galicia, they soon bring relief, and, 
operating now on their own part on exterior lines, 
have a decided advantage, while the German forces 
would run the risk of being scattered by the foremost 
Russian army and taken in flank by the Russian army 
echelons. 

If the hostile army is to be enveloped on one or both 
flanks while the front is being attacked at the same 
time, the envelopment must be initiated early, and 
based laterally in accordance with the front desired 
to be enveloped. The enveloping army must have 
sufficient start on the armies attacking the front, so as 
to co-operate with them in the combat before the 
issue in front is decided. ‘The rate of marching of 
both portions must accordingly be brought to 
harmonize. 

This object can be attained by slackening the 
advance in front and accelerating that of the 
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enveloping army; but we can also give way in 
front while the enveloping troops are advancing, 
and thus entice the enemy into the envelopment. 
Such a combination of advancing and retiring affords 
the advantage of sometimes executing the whole 
operation twice as quickly than otherwise. This, on 
the other hand, also gives cause for all the objections 
that can be raised against retiring before the enemy. 
We must therefore try to avoid this procedure when 
we have already been sharply engaged with the 
enemy. In a case like this we shall try to contain 
the enemy in front until the enveloping troops come 
into action. We must, at any rate, be perfectly clear 
on the point that surprising the enemy and moving 
rapidly are primary conditions of making envelopment 
succeed, so that no time is left to the enemy for 
arranging his counter-measures. If we can veil the 
movement by cavalry, and prevent the enemy’s recon- 
naissance by balloons, it will materially facilitate the 
execution of the operation, which is no doubt feasible 
with modern armies of masses as well—only the 
enveloping army itself must have the necessary area 
of operation in front of it. 

That army will gain its proper front with regard to 
the hostile flank by a flank march with a subsequent 
turn, or by wheeling. It will here often be advisable 
for the enveloping army to advance in echelons. 
Envelopment. may sometimes from the outset be 
favoured by the geographical configuration of the 
theatre of war and by the concentration ordered in 
conformity with it, should it be possible to concen- 
trate the troops in echelons forward. Yet even then, 
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as in every envelopment, we must be prepared to 
meet hostile reserve armies in echelons. 

An example will best illustrate how, on the one 
hand, practical use can be made of the conditions as 
they are, and how, at the same time, not only envelop- 
ment may be prepared in our favour by echelons, but 
how, in combination with strategic reserves, great 
operative freedom and a variety of operations may 
also be attained. 

Let us imagine Germany to be determined on 
waging an offensive war with Russia. Strong hostile 
forces are assembled in Poland, a Russian army is 
being concentrated echeloned to the right rear behind 
the Niemen, with its left south of Kovno. The inten- 
tion of German General Headquarters is twofold: 
The Russian Army in Poland is first of all to be 
beaten as decisively as possible; the armies forming 
the left wing are then to advance towards the Diina, 
the main army in front goimg forward to the Bug. 
The advance is to be made with the left echeloned 
forward. Concentration is carried out as follows: 
The main army on the line Hohensalza—Ostrowo— 
Oppeln—Leobschiitz ; the left wing echeloned in 
three armies, the first somewhat on the line Angerapp 
—Tilsit, the second between Neidenburg and Heils- 
berg, and the third on the line Hohensalza—Thorn— 
Graudenz. A strategic reserve will be assembled at 
Dirschau and west of Graudenz. As soon as con- 
centration is finished, the advance begins. 

A glance at the map shows that the second and 
third armies of the left wing can at any moment 
wheel around to envelop the Russian forces in Poland, 
while the task of the first army is to act offensively 
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towards the Niemen and Wilna. But the second 
army is also in a position to support the first should 
it meet superior forces, and the strategic reserve can 
at any time be moved by different railway- lines in 
support of the first, second, or third armies, or be 
transported south with the object of reinforcing the 
main army at any desired spot. 

Supreme command would manifest itself on the 
one hand by regulating the movements of the in- 
dividual armies towards the enemy and to each other, 
and on the other hand by the employment of the 
strategic reserve. 

We see that in this or a similar way, in spite of the 
mass of troops, a whole series of operations can be 
carried out through different grouping of the forces 
and extent of their movements, and that flanking and 
enveloping are sometimes feasible even if the area of 
operation between both armies is restricted. 

As regards the operation on the inner line, it has 
been shown already in a different place on what its 
feasibility depends, and also in what manner it can 
be carried out with modern armies of masses.* 

The only question left to be discussed is therefore 
whether a strategic flank attack is feasible with the 
armies of masses in modern times. That question, in a 
certain sense, I should rather negative. I have already 
pointed out the difficulties to be overcome here when 
I discussed the flank attack as a form of attack.+ 

If small armies are concerned, as used to be 
employed in previous wars, a strategic flank attack 
can certainly also be carried out in future, and then 
with less difficulty than formerly, because the modern 

* Vol, IL, book iii., chap, iii., p. 87 et seg. - +t Ibid., p. 78 et seg. 
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means of communication altogether facilitate every 
operation. 

But if it is a question of the whole army of a great 
State acting as a whole in compliance with a uniform 
idea, a pure flanking operation, an envelopment of 
the enemy’s flank with the whole of our forces, is 
then evidently impossible. The breadth of front of 
such an army and its equivalent depth in a flanking 
movement are far too great for such a movement to 
be uniformly carried out. The concentration by rail 
for such an operation, and before all keeping the lines 
of communication in proper working order during its 
execution, would, no doubt, prove impossible. 

It may, however, be feasible to express the funda- 
mental idea on which a flank attack is based by a 
strategic form which takes due account of modern 
conditions—namely, by the form of a strategic attack 
with one flank refused. It may be compared with 
the oblique battle order in the sphere of tactics. 
What is there attained in tactics on a small scale 
is here repeated in strategy on the very largest scale 
possible. General Freiherr von Falkenhausen has also 
tried to apply the idea of Leuthen to the movements 
of a modern army of masses.¥ Yet in the example 
he has worked out it does not come to a real strategic 
flank attack, but to an attack upon a wing with a 
twofold local envelopment of the hostile army portion 
attacked. The strategic intention by which he is 
guided can, I think, be expressed still more strikingly 
by the attacking wing not advancing on a straight 
front, but with the army in echelons, the other wing 
evading the hostile blow, which latter is also done by 


* © Flankenbewegung und Massenheer,” 
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General von Falkenhausen. An example—of course, 
a mere theoretical one—will illustrate the idea in the 
simplest manner. 

Leaving all political conditions alone, we can very 
well imagine a German offensive against France being 
conducted by the northern wing of the German Army, 
with its extreme right along the sea-coast, advancing 
with the armies echeloned forward through Holland 
and Belgium, while the German forces in the south 
evade the blow of the enemy, retiring through Alsace 
and Lorraine in a north-easterly direction, and leaving 
South Germany open to their opponent. The advance 
in echelon of the German attacking wing would force 
the left wing of the opposing army into making a 
great change of front, bringing it by this means alone 
into an unfavourable situation ; but in the south the 
French would likewise be obliged to carry out a 
strategic left wheel, thereby getting into an unfavour- 
able position to their base. Strategically would here 
be attained what Frederic the Great achieved by his 
attack in echelon at Leuthen tactically. 

A German success in the north would lead straight 
on Paris, and touch the vital arteries of the French 
Army much sooner than the latter could gain decisive 
results in South Germany. In such a case the position 
of the French army portions which had penetrated 
into South Germany would likely become extremely 
critical, as they would find their line of retreat most 
seriously threatened from the north. 

There is no need at all for any specially intricate 
and difficult movements of the German Army. It 
would be chiefly a question of properly distributing 
the forces and regulating the extent of the retrograde 
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movement of the left wing. That must never be 
allowed to go so far as to expose the lines of com- 
munication of the German right wing. The pivot of 
the movement, which might be fixed somewhere in 
Northern Lorraine and Luxemburg, must be vigor- 
ously held, too. People have therefore often thought 
of turning Trier into an army fortress, and the idea 
of fortifying Luxemburg is also partly based on 
similar points of view. These reflections show, at 
any rate, the prominent importance of the fortress of 
Mainz. It would be, further, advisable to hold a 
strategic reserve in a central position, ready for re- 
inforcing, in case of need, either the right or the left 
wing. 

The forward movement of the right would have to 
be made from the Lower Rhine in echelons of armies, 
the leading army being the strongest. The operations 
of the left wing, however, would amount to a great 
strategic wheel to the rear, with much shifting of 
the lines of communication, which must be provided 
for in time. The line of the River Main would be 
particularly suitable as a new base. A comparatively 
strong detachment should, moreover, retire from the 
Upper Rhine in a due easterly direction, to protect 
the outer flank of the army giving way to the north- 
east, and to act as an advanced echelon on the flank 
as it were, thus giving the chance of enveloping the 
flank of the pursuing enemy. ‘The railways could 
with great advantage be used to support such a 
diverging movement. The offensive of the right 
would also be extremely favoured by the much- 
ramified Dutch-Belgian railway net. 

If we summarize what has been so far said on the 
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operative capability of large armies in the offensive, 
we find that the commander’s will is not at all 
restricted to such narrow limits as may appear at 
first sight. Fixing the various rates of movements, 
combining marches forward and backward, detailing 
and employing strategic reserves, and echeloning the 
armies, are the most essential means by which the 
commander can manifest his strategic liberty; and 
as any change in the grouping of the forces in 
marching forward requires a sufficiently large, open 
area of operations, he will, as a rule, be in a position 
to secure it if he understands to make some sacrifice 
in the interest of the higher object. 

If we now turn to the strategic defensive, we shall 
find that echeloning and strategic reserves are here as 
well the chief means with which a commander has to 
deal in his operations. 

When reflecting on a Russian offensive on Berlin, 
we saw the great importance attaching to echeloning 
in the defensive as well. In every case where the 
first line can be enveloped, it is advisable to echelon 
behind the exposed flank strong reserves, which on 
their part can take in flank a hostile envelopment by 
the same principle as obtains in tactics. Reserves 
echeloned behind the threatened wing will be of 
advantage also for meeting a strategic flank attack, 
and strategic reserves further in rear can as well be 
usefully employed by either engaging them in the 
counter-attack or reinforcing the echeloned reserves. 
Strategic reserves must also be retained to meet the | 
danger of penetration, or to ward off an attack in 
force upon one wing. In the defence we shall chiefly 
be concerned with strategic movements of parts of 
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the forces as occasioned by the nature of the attack, 
while massed movements of the whole army will 
hardly ever occur after once the grouping of the 
forces is established by concentration. But local 
operations of this nature are always feasible, as in 
former wars, and even substantially facilitated by the 
modern means of communication. 

The importance of the operative element in the 
strategic defensive is enhanced by the fact that a 
pure defence, as in tactics, is not very well possible in 
strategy. A strategic front can never be a continuous 
tactical line of defence, especially on account of 
the large area necessarily required for the concentra- 
tion of the masses involved in modern war. The 
line will often be broken, and include stretches little 
suitable for local defence. We are therefore never 
allowed, even where, on the whole, a passive defence 
is intended, to reckon entirely with a tactical defen- 
sive, but we must keep in view a combination of 
local defence with limited counter-attacks. The need 
of this will, more especially in the strategic defensive, 
be the cause of numerous operative movements. The 
defender will also, more often than the assailant, be 
obliged to operate on the inner line. It is not neces- 
_ sary to enter here into the details of the manner in 
which the requisite operations are to be executed, 
because conditions are involved here which have 
already been dealt with in detail in another part of 
this book. 

Attention may only be directed to the fact that the 
defender, as has been pointed out already in the 
chapter on the importance of cavalry, can only count 
upon carrying out his operations in time if he is able 
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to reconnnoitre rapidly and successfully, and is early 
informed as to the enterprises of the enemy. 

We must therefore, in the strategic defensive, make 
the cavalry and air-fleet always act offensively, trying 
by all means to tear away the veil of the adversary. 
If the Russian cavalry, which was far superior to that 
of the Japanese, had reported the approach of the ~ 
Port Arthur Army on Mukden but a very little earlier 
than it actually did, Kuropatkin would have had all the 
time for his preparations to meet its attack, and give 
it a hot reception with his far superior numbers. The 
loss of the Battle of Mukden was, in the first instance, 
due to want of reconnaissance, although it was merely 
a battle-position, behind which reserves could be com- 
paratively easily shifted, and not a strategic front. 

A defender who is ignorant of the grouping and 
strength of the hostile forces is always obliged to 
divide his reserves more or less, and can all the less 
~ count upon concentrating them in time at the decisive 
spot the greater the front he is obliged to occupy in 
compliance with the general situation and his own 
strength. 

These difficulties being, on the one hand, inherent 
in the nature of things, and the defender having, on 
the other, always the last hand—even if he reconnoitres 
largely and in time, leaving, therefore, under any 
circumstances, to the opponent a start in space and 
time—it will, for the defender, chiefly be a question of 
taking the utmost advantage of all the modern 
means of communication to retrieve, if possible, this — 
start. 

We must pursue the construction of the railway 
net in our own country in this spirit, and not only 
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increase the lines leading to the frontier, but we must 
also take care that there are enough transverse lines 
by which the troops can be shifted laterally. The 
reserves will then be chiefly stationed near these 
railways, and specially at railway junctions, whence 
they can be despatched in various directions. Where 
we find the railway net defective, or in the enemy’s 
country, we must try to make the best of field rail- 
ways, repairing with every means available the railways 
found destroyed. At important strategic points we 
must also establish supply depots, so that the troops 
may find them ready when advancing in that direc- 
tion. 

Lastly, a proper issue of orders is of the utmost 
importance, particularly where large bodies of armies 
are united for combined action. Ina former chapter* 
we have already seen how this issue constantly sways 
between two poles—namely, between the twofold 
necessity of preserving the self-reliance of the sub- 
ordinates, and yet insuring the frictionless co-operation 
of different detachments. Here I will only direct 
attention once more to the importance of defining 
clearly the limits of areas apportioned to the various 
groups of the army cavalry and individual armies for 
reconnaissance, as well as for subsistence and billeting. 
It will often be imperative to give army commanders 
directions for reconnoitring, or even to bring under 
a uniform command the reconnoitring organs of 
several armies. The Sedan campaign particularly 
shows clearly that army commanders often cannot 
direct reconnaissance in a proper manner from 
their standpoint. The cavalry itself must be exactly 


* Vol. 1. book ii., chap, viii. 
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informed, too, on the main points of the situation, 
if we are to derive the fullest advantage from it. 
But the results of reconnaissance, which only 
General Headquarters can duly appreciate in their 
totality and true import, must constantly be com- 
municated to the authorities in command, so as to 
insure steady co-operation of the various portions. 
Lastly, we must also see to the various armies being 
always ready to strike and operate as the general 
situation demands. ‘Troops are always inclined to 
establish themselves as comfortably as possible, and 
can rarely survey from their standpoint what opera- 
tions are imperative. 

In the last German wars it repeatedly happened 
that the various armies marched and rested in greater 
depth than the military situation for deploying in the 
direction of the march warranted, and that at other 
points the armies were kept so closely concentrated 
that their timely deployment became impossible, nor 
was any attention paid at all to likely counter-actions 
of the enemy. The latter point must never be lost 
sight of. We must always be in a position to meet 
even an unexpected offensive of the enemy, and no 
‘portion of the army must be found unprepared for 
defence, or for the operations needed through the 
change in the situation, even by any local victory of 
the enemy. The general idea by which everyone is 
to act must therefore always be made known to 
commanders of armies and troops ; they must always 
know what is wanted, and how in case of need they 
must retreat. Sometimes it will be imperative, par- 
ticularly when operating with masses, to prescribe to 
the various armies the daily objectives to be reached, 
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as well as the depth, breadth, and, if necessary, the 
echeloning, for strategic deployment; because the 
object the Commander-in-Chief has set his mind on 
must be attained at all costs—everything else must 
give way to that. 

From all this it is plain that with suitable and 
well-conceived measures it is certainly possible, even 
with the modern armies of masses, to carry out opera- 
tions designed, as in all former times, to bring about 
the combat under as favourable conditions as possible 
and in a decisive form. But it is also plain that the 
masses are a momentum of inertia difficult to over- 
come, which only a strong will and a clear head that 
ventures to depart from the habitual tracks, and is 
not afraid of demanding and ordering even the 

unusual, can conquer. 

One thing, at any rate, results from these reflections : 
If the resisting power of tactical defence in front has 
grown, and if the difficulties of operating with modern 
armies of masses have increased, then obviously that 
party, which is strategically more mobile, will have a 
very important advantage, and this advantage must 
assert itself all the more the greater and unwieldy 
the enemy’s armies of masses, and the more he 
adheres to the principles of a mechanical conception 
of war. 

But the art of conducting war will, to a very great 
extent, consist in future in making it deliberately 
possible for strategic movements to become effective. 
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THE object of strategy is to bring the troops into 

action in the decisive direction and in the greatest 

possible strength; to brig about the combat under 
as favourable conditions as possible. 

In opposition to this we may comprise, under the 
term of “tactics,” very different things—namely, on 
the one hand, the principles of conducting an action ; 
and, on the other, all the forms and kinds of move- 
ments which in comparison with operations are more 
elementary and in which and by means of which we 
make the troops move and fight during the operations 
and during the combat.* Concentrations and opera- 


* People have often tried to define more closely the terms of “‘ tactics” 
and ‘‘strategy.” I think a really exhaustive explanation of these terms to 
be on the one hand superfluous, and on the other impossible. Napoleon L., 
as we all know, distinguished between ‘“‘ tactics” and ‘‘ grand tactics,” 
indicating thereby that in his opinion there was no essential difference 
between both these terms, but only one of degree. I almost think he is 
right. What we understand by tactics and strategy merges so imper- 
ceptibly one into the other as to make it impossible to fix a distinct boundary 
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tions are thus generally assigned to the domain of 
strategy, and the conduct of an action to the domain 
of tactics. In the wording in which I comprised the 
object of strategy, a principle of practical troop lead- 
ing is at the same time expressed which is far-reaching 
in its material effects, and which, inherent in the 
nature of war itself, must rule all military action. 

The combat itself—or the conception of its probable 
issue—is in war, under any circumstances, the only 
decisive factor. All action in war has for its object to 
bring about victory in combat, and is only justified in 
so far as it is serving that purpose. Clausewitz has 
already proved this convincingly, and this I wanted 
to express in the wording I have chosen. 

“To bring about the combat under as favourable 
conditions as possible” is the sole aim of strategy. 

No matter whether we try to attain it mediately or 
immediately, this injunction ever remains the ruling 
factor for all strategic action. Where we do not 
satisfy it, we sin against the spirit of war itself, and 
yet only too often do we become aware in military 
history of this sinning against the spirit of war. Even 
where we are convinced of its correctness, we do 
not always act up to it in practice; and we find 
often enough points of view becoming decisive in the 
strategic measures of commanders absolutely contrary 
to the dictates of an issue by combat. The cause, I 
admit, is often that, in spite of correct theoretical 

cognition of what strategy must strive after, the 
circumstances themselves are incorrectly appreciated ; 


between them, and for common use it is obviously sufficient, if nobody is 
in doubt what is meant by both ; and, as a matter of fact, probably nobody 
is in doubt. 

VoL. II. , 22 
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but frequently also that among the numerous demands 
of a material and personal nature approaching a 
commander, and the many restrictions under which 
he must act as a rule, he either loses the clear per- 
ception of the points of view decisive for military 
action, or he is wanting in energy, or has no chance 
of enforcing his will in spite of all the difficulties 
besetting him. 

If we survey the whole domain of frictions, which 
often with a semblance of innermost justification and 
with the pressure of greatest authority assert them- 
selves, we can hardly wonder that over and over again 
commanders have been urged from the path of logical 
action, and finished with adopting half and wrong 
measures. But that is just the worst that could happen 
in war. If in almost all the spheres of practical 
human activity errors once committed can be rectified, 
and losses be made good, errors in military matters, 
whatever the final result, must be paid in blood. 
Many happy and flourishing human lives fall victims 
to want of character and consistency, truly murderous 
when revealed in military command. 

We must, therefore, peremptorily demand thai all 
strategic measures have for their sole object the bring- 
ing about of as favourable conditions as possible for 
the decisive combat. But never must we act the 
opposite way—that is to say, look upon concentration 
and war plan as the given factors, and then wait and 
see whether from the situation thus created we can 
evolve tactical victory. 

The above demand looks simple and natural, but is 
in reality, under the very modern conditions, exceed- 
ingly difficult to comply with in full measure, 
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But just for this very reason must we emphasize it 
all the more. 

So long, indeed, as we have at our disposal a 
numerical or other satisfactory superiority, we may 
often violate the spirit of this demand without losing 
victory over it. Wrong action remains, then, seem- 
ingly, unpunished, because punishment becomes ap- 
parent only by the successes being smaller, and the 
losses perhaps greater, and because the surplus in force 
sufficed to neutralize the indifferent tactical situa- 
tion created by the strategic operations. But where 
opponents equally matched face each other, or, more 
than that, where a weaker adversary must try issue 
with a stronger one, the application of this principle 
becomes positively decisive for the conduct of the 
whole war. The palm of victory will be carried away 
_ by him who, in all his measures, most logically and 
most vigorously keeps in view the tactical issue, and 
knows how to bring it about under more advantageous 
prospects of success than his opponent. Strategy 
must never be anything but the obedient servant of 
the tactical issue. We must try to grasp clearly what 
combat requires, in what form it is best carried out, 
and from this standpoint we must construe backwards 
the strategic action which precedes combat in time. 

From the requirement that all strategic measures 
should be adopted in deference to decisive combat, 
directly results the further problem of strategy, to 
_ group and move the troops so that all forces deployed 
in the foremost line come simultaneously into action, 
and that the strategic reserves take part in the main 
issue too. Also the detachments far away from the 
decisive field of action must be employed in such a 
way as to make their activity gain a direct though 
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distant effect on the combat fought in the most de- 
cisive direction. Forces which remain inactive during 
the decisive issue are, under any circumstances, a loss 
of force which may often impair the magnitude of 
success, or even jeopardize victory. The enemy must 
everywhere be held fast, and prevented from concen- 
trating his forces in superior numbers in that part 
of the theatre of war in which the decisive combat 
is planned to come off. 'This holds good for the 
strategic offensive, as well as for the defensive. This 
makes at the same time all those enterprises gener- 
ally inadmissible which a former age was wont to 
comprise in the term “diversion.” Diversions are 
only permissible if a substantial surplus of force is 
available for which no room is found in the decisive 
theatre of war. 

If, for instance, in a war of Germany against 
England and France, the English made their former 
menace true and landed 100,000 men in Jutland to 
operate on Berlin, such a procedure would be termed 
diversion ; it would paralyze the offensive power of the 
adversaries on the decisive field of action more than 
that of the Germans. * 

A further demand which must be made upon the 
art of command in the solution of strategic and 
operative problems is to this effect: The efforts must 
always be directed to maintaining the exterior lines, to 
‘making the enemy crowd together convergingly, and 
to never exposing oneself to the danger of being en- 
veloped and crowded together. 


* On the British Ambassador’s menacing question, what the Germans 
would really do if England landed 100,000 men in Jutland, Bismarck, as 
we know, answered: ‘‘It would not hurt us much after all; they would 
be simply locked up.” And he was right in a military sense. 
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If the demand of bringing all the forces simul- 
taneously into action is rooted in the nature of war 
itself, and is therefore of general application, the 
principle of maintaining as much as possible the 
exterior lines is based on the peculiarities of modern 
war. 

When small numbers are concerned, it is the range 
of modern firearms, and the chance thus created of 
directing a cross-fire upon the enemy who is enveloped, 
from which the superiority of the exterior lines 
originates. But with large numbers the decisive 
factor is the masses. The larger the masses, the 
more they need freedom of movement and well- 
- regulated lines of communication to become a potent 
factor. It is easier to preserve both on the exterior 
lines than on the inner line. If the masses of modern 
armies, when deployed on a broad front, are driven 
back crowding together on a few roads, the possibility 
of subsisting and moving them soon ceases, and then a 
catastrophe is not far off. General von Falkenhausen 
has most vividly and convincingly illustrated this.* 

The principle of keeping to the exterior lines must, 
however, never become a sealed pattern. We must 
always keep in view that this principle of strategy is 
virtually occasioned by the conditions created by the 
masses, and therefore becomes untenable the moment 
space either precludes the dangers of a concentric 
retreat, or the masses are not large enough, when 
concentrated in one place, to be in danger of losing 
their freedom of action. We must, further, always 
bear in mind that all strategic action is ruled by the 
_ tactical issue—that, therefore, all strategic considera- 


* In his book “ Flankenbewegung und Massenheer.” 
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tions must be held in abeyance when tactical success 
is promised. A victory changes all conditions. If, 
for instance, we wished to deduce from the fact that, 
tactical and strategic penetration putting us on the 
inner line, thus involving us in the danger of becoming 
enveloped, we should never attempt penetration, 
such a conclusion would be totally wrong. Successful 
penetration, as pointed out already, leads to the 
envelopment of two hostile groups, thus affording, 
after originally acting on the inner line, all the 
advantages of the outer lines. The defeated, on the 
other hand, must do his utmost to prevent being 
crowded together in his retreat and pushed from his 
lines of communication. 

The injunction now—to be always conscious, on 
the one hand, of the superiority of the outer lines in 
modern war, and, on the other, to act in each given 
case according to the requirements of the situation, 
and sometimes even in opposition to it—makes us 
aware of a great difficulty in the command of armies, 
which consists in that we have always to reckon with 
numerous unknown and doubtful factors, that we 
hardly ever receive reliable information of the enemy, 
that we can never know what he is going to do, and 
that we can, again, always attain our own object in 
different ways. So we are, as a rule, divided in our 
own judgment and feelings, since there is no such 
thing as a decision free from objections, and mathe- 
matically correct, as it were. More than that: even 
the most exact intelligence of the enemy’s conditions, 
which we can hardly ever hope to obtain, would not 
enable us to act correctly, without the shadow of a 
doubt. There are many roads always leading to Rome, 
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and over and over again are we at the parting of 
the ways. 

There is only one means of making the decisions 
easier in all these elements of doubt, and to pre- 
serve unity of action; the will of using this means 
unswervingly must therefore constantly dominate a 
commander. It consists in always, and under any 
circumstances, even after a defeat and in retreat, 
preserving the initiative and acting in compliance 
with the preponderance of one’s own intentions, 
instead of submitting to those of the enemy. He 
who always tries to learn first what the enemy intends 
doing, in order to make up his mind, will always be 
dictated to by the opponent. Ever to remain active, 
ever to undertake something; never, without urgent 
necessity, to sit still and wait—that is what is required 
of a commander. But this injunction gains more 
particular significance under modern conditions. 

As all strategic movements of modern armies of 
masses occupy a great deal of time, and as long 
distances have, as a rule, to be covered in the vast 
theatres of war, it is very much more difficult than 
formerly to carry suitable arrangements through in 
time if we wait with our decisions until we have 
discovered the enemy’s intentions. ‘The importance 
of initiative is greatly enhanced compared with former 
times, as I have shown in another place. ‘This cogni- 
tion imposes upon a commander more strongly the 
duty of preserving this very initiative, and this even 
if the enemy is bent upon doing the same. 

In such a case superiority is asserted by him who 
has planned the most simple and most decisive opera- 
tions and carries them through with the most unswerv- 


ing energy. 
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Action resting on the co-operation of different 
factors always involves a certain risk of failure. 
Simplicity and clearness afford a greater guarantee of 
success. “ Far from making it our aim to gain upon 
the enemy by complicated plans, we must rather seek 
to be beforehand with him by greater simplicity in our 
designs,” says Clausewitz in one place, adding after- 
wards, ‘that of all military virtues, energy in the con- 
duct of war has always contributed the most to the 
glory and success of arms.” Not cleverness, however 
high it may be rated, but courage, must in the first 
instance determine our action.* 

Simplicity and energy ; it is this, therefore, which 
the great philosopher of war demands from us. But 
courage and boldness, we may add, must be all the 
greater, the greater the danger that is menacing us ; 
for they are by themselves factors of success. 

If we now take a comprehensive survey of the 
elements of modern war, of the mass of the troops 
raised, of the abundance of technical adjuncts needed 
for their movements and their communications, of the 
manifold arrangements requisite to supply the troops 
and keep them efficient for fighting, of the great 
difficulties for unhampered strategic movements 
caused by these very masses—the question instinc- 
tively is urged upon us, whether it is at all possible to 
comply with the demands of simplicity, and at the 
same time to. do justice to energy in the conduct of 
war. At closer reflection this apprehension must 
vanish. 

What Clausewitz is demanding is simplicity of the 
idea and not of the means. What he wants to see 


* Clausewitz, “On War,” book iy., chap. iii. 
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avoided are scientific manoeuvres, operations built on 
artificial co-operation of numerous columns, or opera- 
tions trying to achieve victory by strategic round- 
about ways, as he had so often witnessed during his 
lifetime. What he demands are measures striving 
after victory by the straightest, but also the most 
decisive road, and nothing was further from his mind 
than to recognize in technical difficulties a sufficient 
reason for not carrying out an operation in itself con- 
ceived in simple form. 

Nor must we in this sense be deterred by any 
technical difficulties to carry out what, from a military 
point of view, we consider to be imperative. We 
must rather endeavour to reduce all operations, the 
march and supply techniques, to such simple formulas 
and rules, and to make the troops so much accustomed 
and familiar with them, that the execution of the 
various strategic movements are no longer found to 
be difficult at all. 

Commanders and troops must be past masters in the 
art of operations, if simple movements are really to 
run smoothly. Simplicity of action which confers 
superiority over the adversary is derived from com- 
plete familiarity with the means of warfare alone. 
Experimenting in the face of the enemy is, however, 
always dangerous, and where intelligence of the 
strategic requirements is wanting, command will fail 
in the solution of even the simplest problems. 

When General von Steinmetz, in 1870, took com- 
mand of the First Army, he had probably never pre- 
pared in his mind for such a task. He was, therefore, 
still imbued with antiquated ideas and had not the 
slightest notion of how to arrange the marches of an 
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army. More than that, he was even obstinately deaf 
to all remonstrances of his Chief of the Staff. We 
saw the consequences. The advance to the Battle of 
Spicheren brought the First Army into such a state of 
confusion, got it into such a maze, that it took days 
before it could be disentangled, and during that time 
it was scarcely able to deploy if the French had 
suddenly attacked, which was not at all unlikely. 

If, therefore, simplicity of the strategic idea, trymg 
to attain the object as directly as possible, is what 
command should invariably aim at, we must, on the 
other hand, not take this to mean that we should 
always strive only after the most common and after 
what is lying nearest at hand. That would ultimately 
lead to the crudest naturalism, to totally inartistic 
action, and would, on the other hand, as a rule be 
contrary to the fundamental axiom of the art of war 
to aim always at the highest object. If we wish to 
satisfy this injunction, we must, in war, often resolve 
upon enterprises the execution of which cannot be 
always simple, such as operation against the flanks 
and rear of the enemy, penetration of the enemy’s 
position, and similar things. We must never fight 
shy of such action merely for the love of simplicity ; 
we must only try to carry out the action in the most 
simple and most natural manner, without counting 
upon an intricate strategic clockwork working 
exactly. 

Also, energy of action, demanded by Clausewitz, 
proceeds but from a perfect mastery of the material 
forces, and from a clear perception of likely success. 
The principle of acting always with the utmost energy 
does, as was shown in another chapter, not only hold | 
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good for the Commander-in-Chief; it must also 
become law for every commander of troops if the 
utmost is to be performed everywhere. Energy 
forms the necessary complement to the simplicity 
demanded, for it conquers also unforeseen difficulties, 
thus promoting simplicity of action. In 1757, 
Schwerin and Winterfeld wrote to King Frederic: 
«Nun sei es zwar an dem dass sich bei allen Opera- 
tionen difficultaéten ereigneten, so man aber verachten 
und durch gute Disposition und vigoureuse Exekution 
iibersteigen miisse.”* << Activité, activité ! vitesse !” 
thus admonishes Napoleon his subordinate leaders, 
and we see Frederic the Great, too, incessantly 
summon his generals to activity and action. 

Though, in. addition to simplicity, indefatigable 
energy also forms a necessary element in the com- 
mand of troops, yet it must, on the other hand, never 
degenerate into arbitrariness ; we must, rather, demand 
that the uniformity of the milttary action as a whole 
must, with all deference to energy in detail, be pre- 
served. 'The great purpose of the total action must 
never be lost sight of for the love of energy in a 
single action. 

When General von Schwerin, in 1757, broke from 
Silesia into Bohemia with the object of co-operating 
with the King’s army for delivering a crushing blow, 
the Austrian General Serbelloni was standing with 
a strong corps on his flank at Koniggratz. The 
temptation of defeating that corps before he could join 
the King was great, and Schwerin was nearly suc- 


* Old German, and means the following : ‘It is true that in all opera- 
tions difficulties arise, but we must despise them, and conquer them by 
good dispositions and vigorous execution.” —TRansLaTor. 
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cumbing to it. A crushing blow upon Serbelloni was 
not at all beyond the pale of possibility, and in itself 
offered great advantages ; it was but natural that an 
energetic general should be attracted by such an 
enterprise. But that plan was in conflict with the 
great idea upon which the whole campaign was based. 
The Field-Marshal renounced the enterprise that 
would have led him away, and, responding to the 
King’s bold flight of thought, he left the enemy 
unmolested on his flank and in his rear, marching 
without delay to the main decisive issue. 

The campaign of 1866, too, is both instructive and 
interesting with regard to the required unity of 
action. 

It was because this very unity of action was want- 
ing that Moltke’s idea to destroy the enemy was not 
realized. Field-Marshal Graf Schlieffen has proved 
this in a striking manner in his spirited discussion of 
the Bohemian campaign given in the oft-mentioned 
essay, ‘“Cannae.”* Army Headquarters did not 
throughout make efforts to carry out Moltke’s ideas, 
but acted from their own points of view, which were 
quite contrary to Moltke’s. “The idea,” writes Graf 
Schlieffen, “to destroy the enemy, which entirely 
absorbed Moltke, was perfectly foreign to the sub-— 
ordinate commanders. They thought it was their 
task to see that the separate armies should effect 
a junction. ... The immediate object of the war 
was for the Army Headquarters the concentration of 
250,000 men at Gitschin or Miletin in one single 
mass.” 


* “ Vierteljahrshefte fiir Truppenfiihrung und Heereskunde,” 1910, 
vol, ii. 
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Moltke intended to surround the enemy on all sides 
by advancing with the army from widely separated 
points. His subordinates thought they were acting 
particularly vigorously if they did not fall in with this 
intention, but assembled their forces for battle locally. 
The Field-Marshal was served in the same way as was 
Frederic the Great when he intended to capture the 
Austrian Army in Prague. The learned soldiers of 
his time, with Prince Henry at their head, looked 
upon this as a kind of madness; they, too, always 
wanted to defeat the enemy in accordance with 
definite customary rules only, like the Prussian 
Army Headquarters in 1866. 

Count Schlieffen characterizes the measures of the 
army commanders for the advance as follows: The 
Prussian successes had hitherto been achieved by the 
“fire of the needle-gun” and by “outflanking.” 
“The fire of the needle-gun was therefore now to be 
curtailed by formations in mass and organization in 
depth, and outflanking was to be prevented by con- 
tracting the front,”* while Moltke was trying to 
attain the very opposite. It was in vain that he 
struggled against the particularism of the Army and 
Army Corps Headquarters and against the complete 
misapprehension of his ideas. The proof of this fact 
is traced by Count Schlieffen throughout the whole 
campaign of 1866, and he shows how by this very 
fact all successes were stunted and grave dangers con- 
jured up. These reflections show the absolute 
necessity of Army Headquarters, as well as of all 
superior commanders, doing their utmost to act in the 


* “ Vierteljahrshefte fiir Truppenfiihrung und Heereskunde,” 1910, 
vol, ii. 
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spirit and sense of the Commander-in-Chief, and to 
carry out his intentions, even if they themselves do not 
share the views upon which they are based. It is then 
only that uniformity can be attained. 

A subordinate commander is only justified and 
obliged to depart independently from the directives of 
his superior, if the situation with the enemy proves, 
without doubt, totally different from what was 
anticipated by the superior commander; yet even 
then his efforts must be directed to preserving the 
uniformity of action in the spirit of General Head- 
quarters. But the efforts of the subordinate com- 
manders to live up to this ideal must, on the other 
hand, be also met by the Commander-in-Chief. He 
must be required to make his intentions perfectly 
intelligible, relentlessly enforcing their execution 
where met by systematic resistance. Count Schlieffen 
proves that this problem was not solved in 1866. 
Moltke was not understood, and the will of General 
Headquarters was not enforced in the face of the 
Army Headquarters. 

‘* Other commanders, too,” writes the Field-Marshal, 
“had to reckon with want of intelligence, training, 
and resolution of their subordinate commanders. 
They tried to remove these defects by the inviolability 
of their authority and the peremptoriness of their 
orders. Moltke being not a commander, but merely — 
Chief of the General Staff, was deprived of sufficient 
authority, and was not empowered to speak with the 
firmness of a commander. He had to make the best | 
of politely advising, of obligingly leaving it to the 
discretion, of directives, and of similar makeshifts, and 
was only allowed, at the direst necessity, to prevent 
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the most glaring blunders by a Royal “ I order you.” 
Similar conditions also obtained repeatedly in 1870-71. 
They must not occur in the future. 

The Commander-in-Chief has a right to rely on all 
his subordinates showing an implicitly accommodating 
mind, on their entering without reserve into the 
spirit of his intentions, and on an obedience not 
merely formal ; but it is no doubt as well his sacred 
duty to take care that in peace and in war his inten- 
tions are understood, and to enforce relentlessly, in 
ease of need, the uniformity and energy of action. 
He can but then count upon attaining those great 
objects he is in duty bound to pursue. 

In another place it was shown that it is theoretically 
impossible to determine universally the highest aim 
which can be striven after in war. It depends in each 
case on the proportionate strength of the adversaries 
and on the particular circumstances. But considered 
by itself, the total annihilation of the hostile fighting 
forces is a success that cannot be surpassed from a 
military point of view, and must therefore be looked 
upon as the utmost attainable. We see, moreover, 
that the greatest commanders in all ages ever kept 
this object in sight as the greatest achievement of 
military success. In King Frederic’s plans of war 
and battles, this idea of destroying the enemy being 
the main object is, above all, most clearly manifested. 
Many commanders have politically placed their aims 
higher than the great Prussian King; but none has 
thought greater in military matters, intended anything 
more decisive, and ventured more than the “ Old 
Fritz.” But Moltke took him again for his pattern. 
Both had in mind the destruction of the enemy. | 
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They did not merely want to conquer, they wanted 
to destroy the enemy—to render all further combat 
superfluous. It is the highest possible aim they set 
themselves. Total destruction of the opponent is 
always the most advantageous, because it sets the 
whole of the victor’s forces free for other duties. 
The fact that the Germans succeeded in sweeping 
four hostile armies completely away from the theatre 
of war by the capture of Metz and Paris, by the 
destructive Battle of Sedan, and by the brilliant cam- 
paign of Manteuffel in the south, gave them that 
tremendous superiority which made any further 
resistance of the adversary perfectly hopeless, and 
also kept within bounds hostile neutrals. For a 
campaign ending with the total destruction of the 
enemy may be of the greatest importance politically, 
by setting the forces of the State free; and Moltke 
knew very well what he did when, in 1866, he in- 
tended to put into practice the idea of destroying the 
enemy. For there was a dark cloud threatening for 
years at the western political horizon. If Moltke’s 
plan of campaign had been carried through in the 
way it was conceived, the Austrian-Saxon Army must 
have surrendered its arms on the Bistritz, or com- 
plete tactical destruction would have been its fate. 
Had France then intervened, the Prussian main 
forces would have been available on the Rhine, and ~ 
peace might as yet have been dictated in Paris in that 
same year. But because the battle did not turn out 
as destructive as it was intended, and as, on this 
account, strong Prussian forces were tied to the 
Austrian theatre of war, a situation, rather critical, 
was created which might have become dangerous, if 
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France had actually drawn the sword and Austria 
had resolutely continued her resistance. 

It goes without saying that in war we cannot 
always place our aims equally high, and yet in all 
military action, from the plan of campaign to the 
surprise of a piquet, the cdea of destroying the enemy 
must be the ruling factor. 'To destroy as many of the 
enemy as possible—that is to say, to render harmless 
—must be the object of every military action ; then 
only do we lend it that character which is directed to 
the utmost and conforms with the nature of war. 
Every military plan must be examined from that 
point of view. It must become the guiding star, 
particularly of the commander of the future. That 
star, it is true, points to a path of the gravest dangers 
and greatest sacrifices. nveloping and surrounding 
the enemy, fighting with fronts reversed, abandoning 
our own communications—these are the operations to 
which we are directed, be they the smallest or the 
largest ; but by acting in this way the greatest 
prospects of brilliant successes are held out to us at 
the same time. ‘“ Audaces fortuna adjuvat,” wrote 
‘Winterfeld to his King in 1757. 

We must in all enterprises of war see less of dangers 
and more of likely successes. This must be our 
standing rule. The same as we always fall short of 
the success we strive after, so the possible dangers 
will never all come true. The errors committed by 
the enemy, for the simple reason that he does not 
know the intentions of his opponent, square many 
things, and, indeed, all the more so the bolder and the 
more suddenly we attack him. Certainly, we shall 


weigh before we venture; but the venturing must 
vol. 1, 23 
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follow, and over the weighing the time for action 
must not slip away unused. The German Field 
Service Regulations are right, “ that supine inaction 
and neglect of opportunities deserve severer censure 


than an error in conception of the choice of means,” 


and nowhere more than in war hold good the words 
of Hamlet : 


“* And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought ; 
And enterprises of great pith and movement, 
With this regard, their currents turn awry, 
And lose the name of action.” 


a 
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I HAVE already pointed out in another chapter* that 
the first period of a war, subsequent to concentration, 
will bear in future quite a peculiar character, and 
most clearly manifest the nature of the war of 
masses. 

In this period things develop in accordance with a 
plan previously fixed in peace, the grouping of all 
the forces apportioned to the given theatre of war, 
effected, as a rule, without any substantial inter- 
ference by the enemy, and with the aid of every kind 
of mechanical transport, indicating the course events 
may take. These forces, though organized in separate 
armies, can be looked upon as an integer, all the 
different portions of which being able to co-operate 


* Vol. I., book ii., chap. i. 
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directly for the attainment of one common object. 
Nothing can prevent uniformity of action. ‘The com- 
mander’s plan is clearly and without reserve expressed 
in the grouping of the forces and by their initial 
strategic movements, until this uniformity is broken 
by the first collision with the enemy and by the 


result of the first tactical issues. It is, as it were, | 


one single large field of operations and of battle, 
which the mental eye of the commander must 
embrace, and on which all the members of a powerful 
body must move as he wills it, and act in the spirit 
of the general idea. 

A. disturbance in the prospective course of this 
first period of war can only arise if one of the two 
opponents has finished his preparations quicker than 
the other, and proceeds to attack before the other 
has completed his concentration. But this possibility 
can also be foreseen in the original plan, and be 
met in case of need by measures prepared beforehand 
within the compass of the whole action. By removing 
concentration farther back, and ordering the troops 
already detrained and distributed along the frontier 
to retire, thus evading a premature decision, we can, 
as a rule, neutralize the start the enemy has gained in 
time. This first period of war will scarcely lose the 
uniform character of the combat of masses by an 
incident like this. Still less will local enterprises at 
the frontier blur it. The uniformity of military action 


will not be disturbed until the combats during deploy- 


ment have been decided in the different theatres of 
war. <A new general situation will be created by the 
gain or loss of the individual battles, a new grouping of 
the forces will be brought about, no longer planned as 


| 
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in the concentration, but imposed by the force of cir- 
cumstances. It is then a question of regaining liberty 
of action from this enforced situation, and of retaining 
the initiative. A new idea must bring together the 
separated portions of the whole army, so as to act 
again in conformity with a uniform plan designed on 
another basis. ‘The material conditions in the con- 
duct of the war change, too, in the operations 
afterwards, as will be shown in another chapter, 
contributing to lending all military action of this 
period a character probably different from that of the 
period of concentration. 

These combats, however, directly after concentra- 
tion are not only peculiar owing to the external 
conditions accompanying military action, but they 
have also gained in importance compared with former 
times. 

All European Continental States, as I have already 
explained,* do not only strive to raise to the utmost 
their defensive power in general, but to get also ready 
at once for the first decisive battles—therefore for the 
war directly after concentration—as large a portion 
of the total strength of the army as possible—at any 
rate, the best and most reliable portion. An increase 
in strength afterwards is, if at all, then certainly 
possible only to a limited extent by new formations 
acquiring their military usefulness during the war 
_ itself, and by rapidly-trained special reservists. If, 
therefore, the first tactical decision turns out to be 
an actual defeat of one party to such an extent as to 
involve the bulk of its forces and break their power 
of resistance for a long time to come, then it cannot 

* Vol. I., book ii., chap. i. 
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do more, except fight to gain time for renewed 
military preparations. Should, next, the permanent 
land defences prove not strong enough to detain 
hostile forces of any size so as to procure, jointly with 
the retreating army, the time needed, or should the 
national strength be exhausted by the first mobiliza- 
tion, then this issue directly after concentration may 
also be the final decision; and it may very well 
happen that Clausewitz’s doctrine* of the culminating- 
point of victory becomes untenable, and that the 
victor can occupy the enemy’s country without losing 
his superiority. In some cases—as, for instance, 
to-day in France—every man capable of serving his 
country is claimed already for first concentration, 
draining the national strength to such an extent as 
to leave nobody to make good any substantial losses 
suffered ; for this strength is hardly great enough to 
keep the army to its full legal establishment in peace. 

These reflections show that the tactical issues of 
the war directly after concentration must be all the 
more fatal the more fully the strength of a nation is 
already engaged in it, and that it is therefore of the 
utmost importance to come out victorious in this first 
great combat. 

Mobilization may be considered as the first act of 
this combat, for even here we vie already with each 
other for superiority. The party whose forces are 
first ready for employment—that is to say, the party 
which is first mobilized, and can therefore begin con- 
centrating and operating earlier than the other—has, 
no doubt, a great advantage. All military Powers, 
therefore, strive to accelerate mobilization, to prepare 


* Clausewitz, ‘“‘On War,” book vii., chap. vy. 
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it carefully, and to remove, as far as possible, all 
elements of friction. 

These efforts, however, harbour the danger of the 
whole procedure becoming too precipitate, leaving too 
narrow a margin of time, thus rather jeopardizing 
the regular course of mobilization and creating a state 
of unreadiness needing subsequently to be rectified. 

The advantage of acceleration must therefore not 
be overrated, and never purchased at the expense of 
regularity and security, because it is very difficult to 
make good any defects of mobilization during the 
operations themselves. The war of 1870 has proved 
this enough on the French side. Certainly, superior 
mobilization gave the Germans the greatest ad- 
vantages in 1866 as well as in 1870. But things have 
enormously changed since that time, and everybody 
preceeds now by the same principles that procured 
the Germans their superiority in the wars of unifica- 
tion. France will no doubt be mobilized as quickly 
as Germany, if not quicker, but Russia will, owing to 
her geographical and railway conditions, be ready very 
much later. Germany need not account for the other 
States. A slight delay in completing mobilization 
will be of no consequence for Germany in the face of 
her eastern neighbour. But opposite France it may 
be, perhaps, always more advantageous to abandon 
a competition in rapidity, and enhance instead the 
security of mobilization, and to make up in another 
way, when arranging concentration, for the slight start 
the opponent may gain. Nor did Moltke hesitate for 
a moment to remove the German concentration farther 
back when he thought it menaced, He did not lose 
the initiative by that, 
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The more reasonable a margin we leave in the 
calculation of the time necessary for mobilization, to 
counterbalance unavoidable frictions, the surer we can 
count upon actually attaining what was planned ; but 
all the more must we, on the other hand, take care of 
the frontier protection becoming rapidly effective to 
ward off small hostile raidmg detachments and larger 
bodies of cavalry. The fortresses at the frontier must, 
before all, be always in a constant state of readiness 
for war, and be armed so as to fulfil their object even 
should they be cut off after the first days of mobiliza- 
tion from all communication with the hinterland by 
the railways being destroyed and by hostile invasion. 
We must likewise always be prepared to see the 
enemy cross the frontier with troops not yet mobilized, 
with the object of seizing important points or disturb- 
ing mobilization. Provision must be made for strong 
cavalry to be concentrated at the menaced frontiers 
directly mobilization begins, so as to reconnoitre the 
enemy from the very first day; care must further be 
taken to provide at once strong guards for any railways 
likely to be menaced, and for such strategic measures 
to be adopted as will become necessary on the invasion 
of strong hostile forces not yet mobilized. We must 
particularly reckon with strong hostile cavalry 
reinforced by infantry crossing the frontier early at 
any point. All the necessary measures must therefore 
be prepared at the frontier as much as possible already 
in peace-time to meet such cases, as only then can we | 
be sure of these measures fulfilling their object. The 
guiding idea must be: Utmost rapidity for all measures 
at the frontier ; quiet assurance and strict order in all 
that concerns the mass of the army. 
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That does not, of course, prevent all those measures 
being adopted or already prepared in peace-time for 
the concentration of the army which in case of a war 
become necessary under any circumstances, and do not 
depend on special circumstances. Mobilization will 
thereby be materially facilitated. 'To these measures 
belong, for example, getting ready ammunition at 
suitable places of mobilization, concentration of siege 
and heavy artillery in such of the frontier fortresses 
whence that artillery can rapidly reach its place of 
destination in the field, keeping ready the iron portions 
and rations, the requisite transport and ambulances, 
etc. We can only expect mobilization to run 
smoothly if everything for it is prepared and suitably 
stored during peace, so that nothing remains to be 
done at the outbreak of war except calling out and 
equipping men and horses, fillmg up the necessary 
depots within the area of concentration, and collecting 
the rolling stock of the railways at the stations whence 
the troops start for concentration. ‘To enter into the 
details of these measures is, for obvious reasons, im- 
possible, and would, moreover, be beyond the limits 
of this book. Here I only wanted to point to the 
leading factors, and show how much depends on 
suitable arrangements of mobilization for the further 
course of military action, and how, above all, strategic 
concentration is directly affected by it. 

Concentration itself is positively of decisive im- 
- portance for the whole course and issue of the war. 
Errors committed in assembling the troops for 
concentration cannot be made good at all as a rule, 
and the less the larger the masses engaged. Nothing 
is, therefore, more important than to arrange concen- 
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tration from correct and well-founded military points 
of view, and to leave aside all minor considerations. 

One thing we must, before all, keep steadily in 
view : Concentration, like any other action in war, ts 
ruled by the tactical decision. Concentration must 
therefore be arranged with a view to preparing the 
operations in a favourable manner, as their object is 
to bring about the tactical combat under advantageous 
conditions. Concentration must thus be directly 
determined by the intended operations; but what is 
intended must never be made subservient to what 
may seem desirable for the technical execution of 
concentration or for the attainment of secondary 
objects. The whole plan of concentration must suit 
the strategic intention; the latter fixes the guiding 
points for concentration. 

But it is not always easy to adhere logically to this 
standpoint and to act unswervingly in compliance 
with it, for we are, just at the beginning of a war, 
greatly tempted to allow considerations to influence 
us which, indeed, seem of great importance, yet are, 
as a matter of fact, only of minor concern. 

Three things, above all, cause this temptation: 
The wish to cover our own country as completely as 
possible against hostile invasion; to turn to full 
account the railway net for moving the troops; and, 
lastly, to gain an advantage over the enemy in space 
and time by our endeavour to concentrate as far 
forward as possible. 

These points of view are no doubt to some extent 
justified, but they must nevertheless be disregarded 
if at variance with what is needed from a purely 
military point of view for bringing about a situation 
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most favourable for the tactical issue; from this 
standpoint alone must they be judged. 

As regards, first of all, the protection of our own 
country, this, as a rule, will affect but small objects 
of limited value, to protect which we are not justified 
in engaging much. If the army is beaten because it 
was wrongly grouped owing to the desire of covering 
every portion of the country, the advantage originally 
obtained is entirely lost, while a victorious combat 
will amply compensate for any injury previously 
sustained. Military considerations must therefore 
never be sacrificed to the wish of protecting the 
frontiers everywhere. “He who wishes to cover 
everything, covers nothing,” said Frederic the Great, 
and in another place he says that we must also 
understand how “a propos zu verlieren.” * 

There are certainly thoughtful soldiers who con- 
sider a surrender of our own territory, even if but 
temporary, more serious than the advantage thus 
_gained, and who, by the mere fact that we allow the 
enemy to cross the frontier, see in this a loss of 
initiative and moral superiority. I do not share this 
opinion, but rather believe that all such disadvantages 
exist more or less in imagination, and that, even if 
there was really something in it, they are more than 
compensated for by a victory. 

It is similar with the desire of using the railway 
net as fully as possible. If this leads to an equal 
distribution of the troops along the whole frontier, 
it is an arrangement which has given no preponder- 
ance in combat at any point, and may harbour the 
germs of defeat, a danger for which any likely 
advantage does not compensate. 


* 6 Zu verlieren ”=to lose. —TRANSLATOR, 
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It is, of course, not impossible to be also victorious 
even if the forces are distributed along the whole 
strategic front in equal strength, so long as we are 
superior to the enemy in one or the other direction— 
perhaps in armaments—and should he, too, have 
effected his concentration after the same principle 
without concentrating his force in the decisive 
direction ; but if we are opposed to a real commander 
who disregards the minor things, puts resolutely into 
the foreground the main points, and removes the 
material obstacles barring his way to victory, a con- 
centration such as ours, lacking ideas and having been 
made subservient to the railway net and shape of the 
frontier, will reveal its miserable weakness. Nobody 
can, of course, confer upon himself the quality of a 
great commander; but a clarified theory of war, 
thoughtful reflections on consequences following given 
conditions, lead to points of view by which we should 
act logically. The ideas and practical possibilities of 
warfare can be ascertained by scientific theory, but 
to put the ideas, correct in each individual case, into 
deeds are the characteristics of a genius. Neither 
Frederic the Great nor Napoleon have invented new 
theories, but they knew how to apply correctly the 
final results of theory. 

The effort of gaining a start over the enemy in 
space and time is also somewhat dangerous. If both 
parties push their troops as far forward to the frontier 
as possible, there will not be sufficient area of opera- 
tions left between the opponents, thus making the 
concentration of troops for battle, from strategic and 
tactical points of view, sometimes impossible. The 
troops must then, as a matter of fact, march directly 
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to the battlefield from the railway stations where 
they detrained, as the author of the “Krieg der 
Gegenwart” thinks; and there will be nothing left 
but a frontal struggle of all the forces, in which no 
one can claim to have a better chance of victory than 
the other. 

In view of this bad result, the advantage we think 
we can gain over the enemy will, as a rule, be one 
but in appearance. If a State cannot, owing to 
space, railways, and population, mobilize and assemble 
the troops as quickly as the enemy, they must con- 
centrate from the outset correspondingly farther in 
rear, so as to effect concentration undisturbed. But 
if both States are equally well prepared in military 
matters, and their railway systems approximately the 
same, mobilization and concentration will be effected 
at a rate also approximately equal, and the advantage 
aimed at may turn into the disadvantage of the forces 
being less favourably grouped. 

It is no doubt an advantage, from a military point 
of view, to concentrate as far forward as possible, 
and to attack the enemy as soon as possible. Thereby 
he is prevented from altering the position of his 
troops in front, and taking full advantage of his rail- 
way net to group them from strategic points of view. 
There is, moreover, the chance of attacking him 
before he has finished his military preparations. But 
these advantages only weigh, as such, if we ourselves 
have already completed our strategic grouping. We 
ean therefore only push concentration as far forward 
as possible if we can effect our desired strategic 
grouping by railway transport, needing, therefore, no 
area of operations for moving the forces into action. 
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It is in any case wrong to look upon concentration 
as a thing to be determined by conditions of space, 
frontier, and railway, as it were, and to develop the 
operations from that basis; that would simply make 
us, in the spirit of the mechanical conception of war, 
slaves of material conditions, and would amount to 
a refusal of mastering them in our favour. The 
strategic point of view, as ruled by tactics, must 
always remain the determining factor. 

From the standpoint of practical execution we may 
broadly distinguish three typical cases for arranging 
concentration, all other cases being comprised in those 
three; they are: The passive defence, with the in- 
tention of gaining time; the strategic defensive, with 
the intention of enforcing a final issue, therefore of 
assuming the offensive ; and, lastly, the strategic attack. 

In each of these cases the operations planned are, 
of course, fundamentally different. Concentration 
must therefore be also arranged from totally different 
points of view. 

The general and particular conditions decisive for 
the grouping of the forces have already been explained 
in a former chapter,* but I must still briefly point 
out the fundamental difference in the arrangements. 

We purely fight to gain time if, as Denmark in 
1864, we hope for the intervention of foreign States ; 
if the enemy anticipates us in the attack before our 
own forces are concentrated and ready to fight, as 
happened to the Russians in the first period of their 
war with Japan; if, in a war on two fronts, we wish 
to contain the enemy on one side until we have 
gained a decisive victory on the other—as might 

* Vol. IL., book iv., chap. vii., p. 320 et seq. 
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occur in a war waged by Germany simultaneously 
with Russia and France ; or, lastly, if by a tenacious 
and obstinate defence we may hope to force the 
enemy into accepting peace under reasonable con- 
ditions, because his political purpose is perhaps not 
serious enough for him to enter into a war of some 
duration, or because he is afraid of other States inter- 
vening if the war lasts for some time. 

In cases like these success depends in general on 
holding the ground obstinately in positions naturally 
strong and artifically strengthened, which cannot be 
turned, if possible, and on retreating but slowly from 
one section to another. 

We will accordingly concentrate where we can lean 
on natural obstacles, and where we are supported by 
the permanent land defences ; occupying sections of 
ground favouring defence, and holding reserves ready 
in central positions behind the foremost defensive line, 
so as to be able to reinforce rapidly and in sufficient 
strength any points particularly menaced, or to push 
back again the enemy after penetrating the line at 
any point.* We proceed strategically on the same 
principle as we do when tactically establishing a 
defensive screen. 

With the object of enhancing the power of resist- 
ance of the troops, the infantry must be equipped with 
numerous machine-gun detachments, and make ample 
use of field entrenchments. ‘The offensive must, on the 
other hand, be frequently assumed locally, so as not 

_to submit passively to the will of the enemy, but to 

disturb his strategic movements by vigorous, though 

limited, counter-attacks, and to keep him in per- 
* Vol, II., book iv., chap. vi., p. 290 et seq. 
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manent fear of a decisive general counter-offensive. 
Even in a situation as unhappy as that of a purely 
passive defence, we must always strive to retain the 
initiative. But supreme command must take care 
that the flanks of the neighbouring armies do not 
become exposed when some of the armies have to 
retire, that converging retreat be avoided, and that 
every opportunity be taken advantage of for offensive 
enterprises. Particularly in the strategic defence must 
we strive to preserve the offensive element, and with 
it the martial and confident spirit, of the army. 

In other chapters* I have already pointed out that 
rapid reconnaissance towards the enemy is very im- 
portant, and that therefore it is imperative for the 
reconnoitring bodies to act offensively. Extensive 
defensive fronts, as here assumed, must therefore be 
amply provided with cavalry and airships, and the 
intercommunication service with the reconnoitring 
bodies and within the defensive line must be properly 
established. A national war must, moreover; be some- 
times organized to create an additional element of 
danger and hindrance for the enemy, to render his 
reconnaissance more difficult, and to close the gaps in 
the defensive line. When supported by solid tactical 
units and on favourable ground, a national war may 
render conspicuous service. National war wrested 
the advantages of complete victory from Napoleon 
in Spain and from the English in South Africa. 
Particularly in mountainous countries, or at moun- | 
tainous frontiers where offensive operations are diffi- 
cult to carry out, will it be best to assume a passive 
strategic defensive ; also where the relative strength 


* Vol. L., book ii., chap. v., p. 196; and Vol. II., book iv., chap. vii., p. 332. 
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of the contending parties makes it altogether im- 
possible for the one party to be ultimately victorious 
owing to the law of numbers, thus restricting that 
party entirely to gaining time. In cases like these a 
national war will be specially important too. 
Different, though similar, are the measures if a 
decisive counter-offensive is intended after the defen- 
sive. There is no question here of gaining time in 
the same sense as in the pure defensive; here the 
enemy must be rather made to deploy and to suffer in 
his attacks so much loss that his supposed superiority 
is thereby broken. We must, moreover, strive to 
force him already by these initial combats into a 
direction unfavourable for him, and to discover the 
grouping of his forces. Having done so, we must 
proceed with our own counter-offensive accordingly, 
if possible against the weak point of the enemy, but 
always in a direction touching as much as possible 
directly his vital lines of communication. Concen- 
tration must be effected with a view to this. A 
strong defensive front must therefore be selected and 
occupied in such strength that it can be held for 
some considerable time. That position must be the 
breakwater of hostile attacks until we can assume 
the offensive suddenly and in overwhelming strength. 
But the forces for the counter-attack must be con- 
centrated behind the foremost line, not in the sense 
of a reserve for reinforcing the fighting line, but from 
the points of view obtaining in the case when the 
offensive is planned from the outset. Reconnaissance 
in this instance is of great importance too, and it is 
of decisive significance to hide from the enemy our 


concentration for the counter-offensive. This problem 
VOL, I. 24 
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must be solved by a ruthless offensive of the recon- 
noitring troops, especially of the aerial fleet. 

Matters are again different if the whole plan of 
campaign culminates in an immediate offensive; no 
proof is needed that in such a case all arrangements 
must be adapted to the particular circumstances of 
the occasion. But whatever they are, the question is 
always to reduce the many interests and points of 
view concerned into one idea if possible, and to fix 
accordingly one main direction in which the decisive 
blow is to be struck, and in which, therefore, the 
largest portion of the army must be united. I have 
already discussed what points of view must determine 
the direction of attack.* It must be to bring about 
the greatest decisive results possible, even if a corre- 
spondingly greater venture is involved. 

We must therefore generally strive to envelop the 
enemy, or to carry out the strategic attack in echelon 
with one wing refused, because these forms of attack 
promise a most rapid, and often also a most decisive, 
success. When it is impossible to carry out this 
intention, because, for instance, the flanks of the 
hostile army lean on frontiers of States, the neutrality 
of which we wish to respect, or because the flanks 
strong enough by themselves are besides protected by 
obstacles of ground or by fortresses which we cannot 
easily get rid of, we shall be obliged to make a 
frontal attack with the object of either pushing back 
one wing or penetrating the enemy’s front; but we 
must never enter upon the combat without prepon- 
derance at one point and without a leading strategic 
idea. 

* Vol. I., book iv., chap. v. 
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Concentration must conform to those points of 
view. If itis impossible, as can be imagined, where the 
frontier is of no great length, to concentrate all the 
troops in the front line though in varying density, we 
must concentrate at some places in two lines, or retain 
portions of the troops as a strategic reserve to engage 
it only when during the course of the combat we have 
discerned the weakness of the enemy or the decisive 
point of attack, thus following Napoleon’s well-known 
maxim: “Je m’engage et puis je vois.” If we must 
concentrate in two lines behind each other, it will, as 
a rule, be impossible to concentrate both lines at the 
same time ; the concentration of the second line will 
thus be finished later than the first, and the beginning 
of the operations must under these circumstances be 
delayed. If the enemy remains on the strategic 
defensive, this delay will as a rule not signify much, 
though it will mean a gain of time for the enemy, and 
thus be an advantage to him. But if we have to 
reckon with a hostile offensive, we shall sometimes be 
obliged to concentrate altogether farther in rear. 

The main point therefore is, in any case, to con- 
centrate as many troops as possible in that theatre of 
war where we mean to act most decisively, so that we 
can be absolutely sure of success even in a frontal 
attack. Everything else must be made subordinate 
to this. 'The measures for concentration as well as for 
the marches consequent thereon, must be calculated 
accordingly. 

The disadvantage of having sometimes considerably 
to weaken the subsidiary fronts cannot be avoided in 
such a procedure. It will manifest itself all the more, 


_ the more extended the whole strategic front, either 
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owing to geographical conditions or because the 
intended envelopment of the enemy obliges us to 
make wide détours ; this disadvantage must, however, 
be counterbalanced and compensated for either by the 
attitude of the troops fighting on the secondary fronts, 
or by the direction and progress of the decisive attack, 
as I have already explained in previous chapters. 

If the enemy advances on his part to attack the 
secondary fronts, these must, in conjunction with the 
permanent land defences, if engaged in their own 
country, but, at any rate, always with the aid of the 
ground, fight to contain the enemy, evade every 
decisive action, and make use of every means of the 
art of war to delay the enemy, losing as little ground 
as possible ; but if he persists in the defensive on the 
secondary fronts, we must advance there demonstra- 
tively, trying to deceive the enemy about our strength, 
so that he may not make up his mind to weaken him- 
self opposite the demonstrative attack and send troops 
to the decisive field of action. 

I have explained already* that an operation in the 
nature of a demonstration is particularly difficult 
under modern conditions, because tactical demon- 
stration is rather impossible. The object is, after all, 
best attained by feeling our way towards the enemy 
in general on a broad front, and with many columns, 
vigorously attacking some points only, after assembling 
by rapid strategic marches sufficient troops for that 
object. 

The secondary fronts, however, must be relieved 
by the main attack in the decisive direction. This 
attack must be arranged in regard to time and space 

* Vol. II., book iii., chap. ii., p. 61 et seq. 
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so as to produce decisive successes before resistance 
on the neighbouring fronts is exhausted. 

All efforts must therefore be directed to bringing 
about a rapid victory in the decisive direction. This 
point must be taken into account when grouping the 
forces by concentration. In another chapter * I have 
already emphasized that a great deal depends here not 
only on the number of troops, but also on their 
military value. We must always unite the best and 
most reliable troops for the decisive combat, because 
the whole issue depends on their performances. The 
defence upon which we often have, anyhow, to fall 
back on the secondary fronts, does not make such 
high demands upon the troops as in the attack, in so 
far as it is here in the first instance only a question of 
gaining time, thus affording the chance of seasoning 
the men and fitting them by degrees for their duties ; 
but the attack in the strategic offensvie demands 
from the outset the highest performances. To under- 
take this attack with troops not up to the mark, and, 
perhaps, partly newly-formed, as, for instance, Reserve 
Divisions, would be a positive crime against the spirit 
of warfare ; for we must never, as Clausewitz already 
teaches, ‘“‘expect from the mere name of a standing 
army that which only the veritable thing itself can 
give. + The Russians have felt it to their disadvan- 
tage in Manchuria. ¢ 

* Vol. I., book ii., chap. i., p. 70 e¢ seg. ; and Vol. II., book iii., chap. i., 
- P lacsowite, * On War,” book iii., chap. v. 

{ If General Baron von Falkenhausen, in his book, ‘ Flankenbewegung 
und Massenheer,” employs reserve armies especially for the decisive opera- 
tions, exacting particularly great march performances from them, I cannot 


agree with a measure so impractical. It could also have been avoided in 
the example assumed there. 
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A necessary result of this requisition to unite all 
the best troops on the main front of attack, and to 
relegate the indifferent new formations to secondary 
fronts, is that we can no longer push the troops from 
their place of mobilization and formation by the 
shortest road straight into the strategic front, but 
must carry out some lateral movements. This obvi- 
ously renders not only the technical arrangements 
of railway transport more difficult, but also causes 
loss of time, which we must sometimes neutralize by 
concentrating farther back or by the troops reinforced 
at the frontier making a longer resistance. ‘These 
disadvantages must be taken into the bargain. 

The plan for strategic offensive will be most diffi- 
cult to design if we have cause to believe that the 
enemy is contemplating a strategic attack as well, 
and we are unable to discern clearly in what direction 
it will be made. We can always meet such an 
attack best by trying to be still bolder in our attack, 
giving it a direction the most decisive of all, excelling 
the enemy in that direction, and calculating at the 
same time space and time, so that we can retain the 
initiative. A blow is the best parry. Yet it may 
happen that a weak secondary front is attacked by 
overwhelmingly superior hostile numbers. Provision 
must be made beforehand also for such a case. It is 
best done by detailing a strategic reserve placed so 
that it can come up to reinforce the secondary front 
likely to be menaced as well as to reinforce ,the main 
attack. 

No proof is needed to show how important, there- 
fore, it is to be timely informed on the grouping 
and measures of the enemy, and to veil our own 
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movements for carrying out the strategic offensive as 
well.* The arrangements for our own attack will 
often depend on the position of the enemy’s general 
reserves, and on the manner he may have echeloned 
his forces, and the employment of our own strategic 
reserve will frequently depend on the grouping of the 
enemy for a strategic offensive. 

We must strive already, during peace, by recon- 
noitring and by constant study of all that is happen- 
ing with a likely adversary, to gain a picture of his 
probable concentration, of his railway net, and of the 
distribution of his troops. But this picture needs to 
be confirmed, supplemented, and rectified on active 
service bythe reconnoitring organs of the army. There 
is also urgent need for ascertaining as early as possible 
what operations will result from the enemy’s concen- 
tration. As we must suppose the enemy to make 
similar efforts, it follows that it is necessary for 
us to veil our own measures, and deceive him if 
possible. Reconnoitring and screening must there- 
fore begin as soon as possible. ‘The troops guarding 
the frontier must serve this purpose first of all, their 
duty being at the same time to secure our own country 
as long as possible against the inroad of hostile forces. 
But we must supplement this defensive screen by 
attacking and pushing back the enemy’s reconnoitring 
bodies. ‘The measures for screening are therefore 
here identical with those for reconnoitring. The 
latter can only lead to results if the enemy’s recon- 
noitring bodies are successfully pushed back, and the 
hostile screens broken through. 

Cavalry and the air-fleet serve this twofold task. 

* Vol, I., book ii., chapter v., p. 194 e¢ seq. 
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The latter will be of special importance during the 
period of concentration. The air-fleet can break forth 
from, and return to, sheds and anchorages prepared 
beforehand. This will procure its whole activity a 
certain amount of technical security. But it must 
from the outset be bent upon attacking the enemy’s 
aerial cruisers and rendering them useless. Only a 
victory over these makes reliable reconnaissance, and 
more particularly the effectuation of successful screen- 
ing, possible. 

We must not expect too much of cavalry recon- 
naissance during this period. Even should the 
cavalry, by uniting all its forces, succeed in beating 
the hostile cavalry divisions off the field, and in 
breaking through the belt of the enemy’s screening 
troops, it will nearly everywhere encounter the 
enemy’s solid fronts, and at best be but able to 
ascertain where the enemy is, and how far he is daily 
advancing. If successful in making prisoners, we can 
draw our conclusions on the composition and strength 
of the hostile army portions ; this will generally be 
all we can find out. To ascertain more, the cavalry 
would have to get between the enemy’s columns and 
on the flanks of the armies, and that can rarely be 
done, as the enemy is sure to be very closely concen- 
trated at the frontier. Further chances of recon- 
noitring by cavalry will not arise until the enemy is 
concentrating for battle. But should even the results 
of reconnoitring be meagre, it would still be of the 
utmost importance to beat the enemy’s cavalry off | 
the field during this period, and establish a decisive 
moral superiority over it; for victory alone will give 
cavalry the chance of being not only successful in 
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reconnoitring, but also in intervening at the decisive 
issue in battle, and of being active against the enemy’s 
lines of communication, at least in a later period of 
the war. ‘This, however, should not prevent the 
cavalry from making use of every opportunity to 
operate against the flanks and rear of some portions 
of the enemy’s army, even during the war of concen- 
tration. Such opportunities will be given if, for 
example, both parties assume the offensive at one 
and the same time, though in a different theatre of 
war, and if thereby the direct connection of the 
strategic fronts is broken. ‘The cavalry of the Second 
German Army could in 1870 have thus very easily 
operated against the lines of communication of 
MacMahon’s army—perhaps by Pirmasens and 
Zweibriicken—before the first actions on August 6 
had been decided. MacMahon would have been 
obliged, in that case, to cover the flank of his army 
towards the north, and to withdraw with this object 
forces from his front; the German cavalry would 
then at least have been able to record this one single 
success. 

The opening of future wars will, therefore, in all 
likelihood be characterized by great cavalry combats 
in front of the main army columns in all those cases* 
where a sufficiently large area of operations is avail- 
able for the movements of cavalry. Even during 
concentration itself will these combats be enacted, 
since, as we have seen, early results of reconnaissance 
are almost more important to the defender than to 
the assailant. Victory must in all these combats be 
striven for with every possible means, because, as 

* Vol. I., book ii., chap. v., pp. 197, 198. 
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already mentioned, it will have most far-reaching 
consequences. It is, therefore, absolutely imperative 
to concentrate the cavalry in masses in the decisive 
directions, so as to make, under any circumstances, 
sure of success in action. Less cavalry will, accord- 
ingly, be available on the secondary fronts. That 
cavalry must then make up this want of numerical 
strength by cunning, boldness, and swiftness of small 
reconnoiting bodies. The same principle holds good 
for the aerial fleet. Strong concentration of its 
forces in the decisive direction is requisite, so as, first 
of all, to destroy the enemy’s reconnoitring forces at 
this, the most important spot, to gain intelligence, and 
then to spread over the rest of the enemy’s fronts, 
but always in squadrons, guaranteeing superiority 
over the enemy wherever they are acting. 

The strategic assailant being thus obliged to prepare 
himself for a bitter contest against the enemy’s recon- 
noitring organs in the country and in the air, he has 
still to reckon with another factor, which may become 
a disturbing element in his strategic calculations of 
space and time—namely, with the enemy’s permanent 
fortifications, which break the weight of the assailant’s 
blow, and may procure the assailed the time he needs 
for his defensive measures. ‘These permanent land 
defences are all the more important, since the art of 
fortification is at present, to all appearances, superior 
to artillery, and well-built works cannot be easily, if 
at all, subdued by artillery. 

During the war of concentration, it will chiefly be 
a question of fighting barrier forts similar to those 
in France facing the German frontier in an almost. 
continuous line. These forts form strong obstacles 
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in front of armies forming up behind them, and a 
good rallying position for a retreating army. Where 
the attack encounters these forts, they must be 
rendered harmless by some means or the other. 

We have already discussed in detail how we have 
to act in such a case.* The advance of the army 
must, at any rate, not be stopped by these forts. The 
same as Napoleon once, when breaking into Italy in 
1800, marched with his whole army past the fort of 
Bard, and within the most effective range of its guns, 
without allowing himself to be stopped, so must also 
our troops, during night when necessary, break 
through the belt of hostile forts. But the siege of 
the works must be carried through with the utmost 
energy and despatch behind the troops. It is certain 
we shall not pass them without losing men, and we 
shall with great difficulty only be able to keep open 
our communications to the rear so long as the frontier 
forts have not been captured. But by the use of 
sufficient force we shall soon succeed in reducing the 
striking power of these works to do any harm outside, 
and in capturing them before long. 

Large frontier forces we cannot, of course, treat in 
a similar fashion. If they oppose the advance directly 
at the frontier,t they must be watched by troops 
strong enough to confine the mobile reserve of the 
fortress to its works, and to cover the lines of com- 
munication of the invading army in rear. 

Arrangements must be made for concentrating also 


_ the siege artillery, in conformity with these events. 


4 


* Vol. II., book iii., chap. v., p. 183 e¢ seq. 
+ Thus, for example, the fortress of Strasburg was in 1870 directly at 
the German frontier. Metz and Diedenhofen are really frontier for- 


; tresses too. 
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The guns needed for subduing the forts likely to exist 
must, with the necessary ammunition, be held in 
readiness at the menaced frontier already in peace, 
and moved up into the foremost line during concen- 
tration, so that they can go forward with the advanced 
guards of the army if possible. There is some risk, it 
is true, in proceeding in this fashion, but it affords, at 
the same time, greater chances of success. Every 
technical means must, therefore, be used to move up 
rapidly and reliably the heavy guns and their mass of 
ammunition, and troops must be detailed from the 
outset to capture the forts while the army continues 
its march as soon as the fire from the works has to 
some extent been subdued. 

The great siege trains, afterwards intended for use 
against the hostile fortresses, must be held in readi- 
ness farther in rear of the field army, near railways, 
enabling the siege trains to be rapidly brought 
forward in the anticipated direction. It will, further, 
be advisable to form at once investing and siege corps 
from available reserves, so as to be able to move 
these up at once in case of a victorious advance, 
thus preventing the field army from weakening itself 
during its advance by having to detail corps of obser- 
vation and similar detachments. These troops may 
occasionally be used as strategic reserves, if from some 
reason or other we do not want them for siege 
purposes. At any rate, every effort must be made to 
keep the foremost line of the army in a state fit for 
fighting. All duties needed in the second instance. 
behind the field army must be also performed mainly 
by troops of the second line. 

Coast defence forms a special part of the war 
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during concentration. It must be conducted in the 
spirit of a strategic defensive carried out offensively. 
The neighbourhoods are generally known where 
landings on a large scale are possible. Our attention 
must chiefly be fixed on them. These places are 
protected by coast defences if at all feasible, but 
should there be none we must try to prevent a land- 
ing by offensive means. 

First of all a reliable observation and intelligence 
service must be established all along the coast 
menaced, and the points particularly threatened must 
be occupied by troops strong enough to delay the 
hostile landing and fight to gain the time needed for 
the main body of the coast defence troops to 
come up. 

These are being held ready in central positions at 
suitable railway junctions, with the object of advanc- 
ing rapidly in case of necessity, attacking the landing 
corps, driving it into the sea, and, at any rate, prevent- 
ing it from advancing. ‘The troops themselves, after 
having pushed back the enemy, will endeavour to 
remain as much as possible beyond the range of the 
naval artillery, to smash with artillery the hostile 
troops crowded together towards the coast, and to 
cut their communications with the ships as much as 
possible by distant fire. 

But if the landing succeeds and the force protect- 
ing the coast is hurled back, conditions will arise the 
same as will result in every theatre of war after the 
combats during the period of.concentration, and as 
shall be discussed in the next chapter. 
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Ir we consider the masses brought into the field at 
once at the beginning of concentration in a war of 
to-day, representing the total of the ready forces of 
every State, we gain at first the impression as if the 
uniform collision of these forces was, at the same time, 
bound to decide the issue of the whole campaign. It 
is also quite conceivable that the events will come off 
in this manner. If one party possesses a decisive’ 


superiority in any one direction, owing to numbers, 
382 
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armament, efficiency, or command, and boldly makes 
use of this superiority, the initial successes of a war 
may be so great already that the whole issue is thereby 
decided. It is, however, not likely that a war will 
take that course. With the similarity in armament, 
equipment, and training, of the European armies, it 
is scarcely to be anticipated that a_ superiority 
positively decisive in war will assert itself from the 
outset on any side, so long as numbers are to some 
extent equal. We are, rather, justified in assuming 
that the tactical issues will differ very much at various 
points of the long strategic front of a modern theatre 
of war. The uniformity of operations resulting from 
initial concentration will thus soon be broken, as 
already pointed out in the preceding chapter. Groups 
will form, partly advancing and partly retreating, 
which must now first be made to act again in a 
uniform manner. This will in all likelihood result in 
a war of groups, the component parts of which will 
consist of one or several armies, certainly stronger on 
the average, than those of former wars, yet, neverthe- 
less not stronger than some armies, or groups of 
armies, as we have seen already in the past. 

The magnitude of the issues in the combats directly 
after the concentration will be of great importance 
for the turn events will take. If loss and success 
approximately balance each other on both sides, both 
parties can continue to fight, each side trying to carry 
out its own plan of campaign, until the scale gradually 
inclines more on one side. The American War of 
Secession, for example, was of this kind. At the 
‘beginning of the war the Northern States gained 
tactical superiority on the western theatre of war, and 
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the Southern States on the eastern. In this way the 
war was continued for some time indecisively. Each 
party held fast to its strategic intentions, trying to 
enforce them, until at last the North gained an 
undoubted superiority in the two decisive battles of 
Gettysburg and Chattanooga. 

If, however, the balance of account turns out to be 
a pronounced success of one party, the victor will, as 
a rule, be able to invade the enemy’s country, and his 
opponent is obliged to retreat, or at least to assume 
the defensive. 

The victor has sometimes the chance of continuing 
with his original plan of war; but the vanquished is 
surely always obliged to come to a fresh resolution. 
He will strive to gain his object in a manner different 
from that he had planned hitherto. Thus the Prussians, 
in spite of the action they lost at 'Trautenau, could, 
in 1866, pursue undisturbed their strategic intentions, 
because their other victories completely outweighed 
the loss of the one action; so could the Germans, 
in 1870, after their victories of Worth and Spicheren, 
continue further their intended advances in the general 
direction of Paris, although a decisive battle of their 
whole army had not yet been fought. But the 
Austrians had to let go all offensive intentions, in spite 
of their victory at Trautenau, and had to make up their 
minds to assume the defensive, while the French, in 
1870, after the local issues of August 6, were obliged 
to draw up an entirely new plan of campaign. They 
should have tried to concentrate their forces for uniform 
action from completely altered points of view. 

The war need, however, not at all take the same 
further course in such a case as in 1866 and 1870, The 
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situation may change. The assailant will certainly 
try to advance with his main fighting force in the 
directions he considers decisive. But the defender 
has various means of evading, for the present, any 
decision. By retreating in diverging directions, and 
by taking advantage of any natural obstacles of the 
ground and fortresses, he may oblige the enemy to 
divide and weaken his main force, thus gaining time 
for gathering new strength, organizing efficient new 
formations, and then challenging a fresh issue under 
more favourable conditions. 

Yet even if the main issue is decided, the war can 
still be continued, as a rule, with advantage, partly 
from moral reasons and partly in expectation of 
foreign aid. 

In spite of the crushing defeat at Jena and 
Auerstedt, Prussia continued the war in 1806, because 
she expected the situation to change by Russia’s 
intervention. The Southern States of North America 
continued the hopeless war for their independence 
after the decisive battles of 1863 until the spring of 
1865; the Boers fought for their freedom. for two 
years more after their whole State had been captured 
by the enemy. 

No proof is needed to show that all these later com- 
bats were quite different in character from those at the 
beginning of the war. In future this difference in 
character of both periods will manifest itself still more 
acutely, and more particularly so when the combat 
will take the form of invasion by the one party and of 
defensive warfare by the other; for the material 
conditions of operations will then very considerably 


alter in respect of both parties. 
you. I. 25 
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One of the two opponents gives way so as, by 
temporarily disengaging himself from his enemy, to 
gain the chance of newly organizing resistance or pre- 
paring a renewed offensive. He destroys the railways 
and telegraphs which he must leave in the hands of the 
enemy, but himself retains at his disposal the whole 
railway and telegraph net of his own country so far as 
it has not to be abandoned. In retreating he is sup- 
ported by his permanent land defences—provided they 
are properly arranged—thus regaining a great deal of 
strength again. New active forces will rise from 
special reserves and new formations, thus directly in- 
creasing the army. He operates in his own country, 
where the population will everywhere readily support 
him, and he may gain a new source of strength by an 
effective organization of a national war. Nothing 
renders all action in war more difficult than an 
obstinate and sullen resistance of the population, 
creating everywhere an element of refractoriness, 
restricting and hampering all movements of the 
invader. 

Of all these advantages, in addition to an increase 
of numerical strength, to have the use of an intact 
railway system seems of particular importance, because 
it greatly facilitates subsistence of the troops, thus 
enhancing their capability to operate and directly 
affording the chance of moving troops rapidly and by 
surprise from one place to another. 

So long as both parties have equal chances of trans- 
port, the assailant has the advantage of the initiative, 
which, as we have seen, he can turn to account in 
space and time, which the defender, who has the last 
hand, is rarely able to make good. ‘This condition is — 
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now in a certain sense altered. The assailant cer- 
tainly retains the initiative so long as he can persist in 
his attack ; but being generally restricted to march- 
ing, and the defender being able to make use of the 
railways, the latter can, by superior strategic mobility, 
counterbalance to a greater degree the advantages 
accruing to the assailant from his initiative. He can 
more rapidly shift and concentrate his forces than the 
assailant, and therefore often adopt the most suitable 
counter-measures, if he is informed in time about what 
the opponent is doing. 

The importance of reconnoitring manifests itself 
here again in a striking way. 

‘To be well informed on the enemy is now almost 
decisive for the defender, and he has an exceedingly 
great advantage if in such a situation he is served 
successfully by reconnoitrng. But this, indeed, wil! 
be rarely the case. The cavalry, if it was not beaten 
altogether, will have suffered material and moral 
injury, and the airships will have been partly lost at 
least ; yet, fighting in his own country, the defender 
has instead distinct advantages in reconnoitring. 
First of all the cavalry will find everywhere in the 
country assistance and support. It will, though pre- 
viously beaten, be able to effect something tangible. 
Cunning and rapidity are now the means to do some- 
thing, with the help of the inhabitants. But recon- 
naissance by balloons has now, above all, a great 
advantage over that of the assailant. The balloons 
ean start from anchorages safely situated in rear, and 
return to them ; landings can be effected nearly every- 
_ where in perfect safety in the home country, often 
even behind the hostile lines. The assailant, on the 
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other hand, is obliged to carry the balloons and the 
balloon sheds with him, and is very much restricted in 
his chances for landing, as he must everywhere reckon 
with the hostility of the inhabitants, and can therefore 
only land under cover of his own troops. Now, it is 
true that the airships of the flexible and also of the 
semi-flexible systems are arranged to be packed up 
and transported. But for all that, carrying balloons 
during operations requires a considerable apparatus. 

Comparing these conditions with those obtaining 
with the assailant, we soon see that he has no doubt 
to overcome considerably greater material difficulties. 
His railway connection ceases somewhere at the 
frontier. For supplies he is for the moment depen- 
dent on animal transport, and for his operations on 
route marches. In comparison with the defender he 
has therefore lost mobility. 

Further, the telegraphs being destroyed, the whole © 
communication service is interrupted ; and though this 
damage may be quickly repaired, it will be difficult 
to protect the wires from injury by the inhabitants. 
The assailant is moving altogether amidst a hostile 
population, causing everywhere disagreeable frictions. 
He must secure all his lines of communication by 
troops, which absorbs considerable forces. He en- 
counters the large hostile fortresses, and must deal 
with them one way or the other, while his lines of 
communication are perhaps still hampered by hostile 
barrier forts and frontier fortifications. His reconnais-_ 
sance by airship is rendered problematical by difficulties 
of transport and landing, and the activity of his — 
cavalry by the hostility of the inhabitants: Yet heis, — 
nevertheless, obliged to continue his offensive ; but its 
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advantages being all connected with operations, he is 
very much more restricted in these very operations 
than the defender. 

All these disadvantages accruing to the assailant 
during his invasion are at first counterbalanced by 
the tremendous superiority conferred by victory itself, 
by the losses and moral shock sustained by the enemy 
in the battles at the beginning of the campaign, and by 
the difficulties resulting from the fact that the enemy 
must adopt all his subsequent measures under the 
paralyzing pressure of a victorious hostile invasion, 
the aims of which it is difficult for him to estimate, 
hampering him materially in his liberty of action. 
These are all conditions denoting, according to the 
magnitude of the defeat the defender has suffered, a 
varying degree of his weakness, and at the same time 
substantial increase of the assailant’s strength. 

Kvery tactical success is, however, limited by space 
and time. A moment will arrive when the van- 
quished has got over the effects of his defeat, when 
the necessity of continuing the retreat ceases, and 
when the will to conquer again takes form and action. 
The more fresh material forces accrue to the defender, 
the sooner this reaction will set in. It must not find 
the assailant unprepared; he must rather strive to 
raise his own forces and his own capability to operate 
to such an extent as to enable him to meet the enemy 
with full confidence in further successes, when it 
comes to renewed tactical actions. 

The assailant must, first of all, strive to make good 
by newly-trained men the losses in personnel he 
himself has suffered in the combat, and to raise the 
fighting forces again to their full establishment, if 
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possible. It will next be for him a question of in- 
creasing as much as possible the efficiency of his own 
army for operations, and of bringing up reinforce- 
ments with the object of carrying out the duties 
required behind the front of the army during its 
further advance. As regards the first, it will, above all, 
be imperative to repair, as far as circumstances permit, 
the railways which have been destroyed. To do this 
quickly preparations must have been made for it 
beforehand, during peace. Military railway bridges 
and field railways must be in store, and _ technical 
troops for building railways available in sufficient 
numbers. Large numbers of motors of any sort 
must be collected to carry on the traffic between 
available railheads and divisional trains. Where the 
nature of the roads does not allow motors to be used, 
or where the trunk lines are blocked by hostile fortifi- 
cations, field railways, circumventing the points 
blocked, must follow the troops. Traction engines, 
too, may in suitable cases be used. Benzol depots 
must be provided along the lines of communication 
for motor traffic. ‘Troops of the third and fourth 
lines must be largely drawn upon to secure the lines 
of communication and to prevent the field army being 
weakened in any way. A whole army of lines of 
communication troops will develop, certainly ill- 
adapted for active operations, yet sufficiently able to 
give local protection to the lines of communication 
and depots. We must endeavour to raise, by these 
means, the strategic mobility of the masses of the 
army, using. and making these means effective with 
the utmost energy and despatch. 

In this respect it is especially important to reduce 
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the hostile fortresses lying within the area of opera- 
tions and blocking the communications, or possessing 
a great striking power. But their capture is itself of 
great significance, detaining, as they always do, strong 
forces of which the field army is deprived, and 
rendering, as they may, on the other hand, also most 
conspicuous services to the enemy should the military 
situation change. Capturing the hostile fortresses is 
therefore, besides defeating the enemy’s field army, 
one of the most important tasks of the assailant. It 
must be undertaken with the utmost energy. 

The capture of the barrier and frontier forts, so 
far as they have not yet been reduced, must first of 
all be expedited with the utmost vigour ; blood must 
not be spared in doing so. The fire of artillery, the 
art of the engineer, the valour and working power of 
the infantry, must combine to achieve rapidly the 
result desired. At the same time the large hostile 
fortresses must be dealt with in accordance with their 
respective importance. It will, above all, be a question 
of reducing their effect outside the place itself; they 
must therefore, according as they are situated, be 
observed or invested, to prevent their mobile reserves 
from breaking into the area of operations of the 
invading army and disturbing the lines of com- 
munication. The troops requisite for this must 
directly follow the actual field army of the foremost 
line, so as to take over at once the protection against 
these menacing centres of hostile resistance. And 
not only must we pay attention to the fortresses 
situated in the area of operations itself, but we must 
also push out corps of observation towards such 
fortresses as lie on the flank of the line we are 
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advancing by, so as to guard our own flanks. Places 
like these are, as a rule, especially adapted as 
supporting points for hostile raiding corps and for 
national war. We must reckon with the fact that 
the enemy will leave no means untried to interrupt 
seriously the assailant’s lines of communication, and 
to destroy important railway structures in particular. 
Nor must we neglect to protect ourselves in this 
respect against cavalry enterprises, for which the 
fortresses on our flanks are likewise favourably- 
situated starting-points. 

Whether siege must be laid to some of the hostile 
fortresses will depend on their situation, their 
practical importance, and their effect on the area of 
operations, as well as on the means available and the 
probability of their being captured within a measur- 
able time. We must, however, not conceal from 
ourselves the fact that the siege of a modern fortress 
is a far-reaching undertaking, demanding not only an 
enormous amount of means, but also good railway 
connections with the home country and _ security 
against hostile attempts to relieve the place. Raising 
a siege, or, more than that, abandoning a siege-park, 
has, owing to the strategic and moral consequences, 
sometimes the same effect as the loss of a battle. 
The siege of a strong hostile fortress, especially if 
situated in the interior of the enemy’s country, should 
only be undertaken if a decisive issue has been fought 
already, and if a firm footing has been established in 
the hostile country, giving command to some extent 
over that portion of the country within which the 
fortress concerned is situated. But never must we 
allow the progress of the offensive to be paralyzed 
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by sieges, especially not if their object is merely to 
secure permanently the lines of communication. 
Important as these latter are for supplying the 
troops, yet the progress of the operations must not 
be made to depend on the security of these lines; on 
the contrary, we must demand that supplies for the 
army are not interrupted, in spite of any dangers 
threatening by the enemy. Everything is dangerous 
in war. Why not on the lines of communication ? 
We must only use vigorously everything to protect 
them ; that danger can then also be exorcised. 

While endeavouring to raise the operative power 
of our own army by the means just mentioned, we 
must at the same time try all we can to injure the 
hostile army, thus lessening the, perhaps, most material 
advantage the defender derives from the fact that he 
is in his own country. 

‘This object can only be attained by successfully 
destroying the railways in the enemy’s area of 
operations, interrupting his lines of communication, 
destroying his magazines, and capturing and demol- 
ishing as much as possible his motor vehicles. The 
waterways, too, in so far as they serve him for 
supplying his army, we must try to render useless by 
blasting the locks and destroying the vessels. Enter- 
prises of this kind were, for reasons of space, scarcely 
possible during the first period of the war. Now they 
may often be of decisive importance. And so the 
cavalry here becomes prominent again. 

Only the cavalry, on account of its mobility, is 
able to penetrate around the flanks and into the rear 
of the enemy’s army groups and disturb the regular 

service of supply of the hostile armies; the cavalry 
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alone is able to interrupt the railway lines between 
the separate armies, thus preventing, or retarding at 
least, the movement of troops from one fighting 
group to the other. In the chapter specially devoted 
to the importance of cavalry,* I have already gone 
into the details of carrying out such raids. If bold, 
mobile, and efficient cavalry succeeds in paralyzing 
the defender’s power of operating in his own country, 
it directly, and where it is most wanted, aids our 
own offensive, which is but the result of a superior 
capacity of operating. 

Whether the assailant, by applying all these 
means, will succeed in permanently maintaining his 
superiority and fighting down the enemy by an un- 
interrupted invasion will depend on the strength of 
the army and the national reserves available, and 
on the magnitude of his tactical successes. The 
English could conquer the Boer Republics without 
fearmg that, with their overwhelming superiority, 
they would ever exhaust their strength. But that a 
war between European States will take a course like 
this, especially under modern conditions, must be 
doubted. Certainly, the whole strength of a nation 
is at once called up at the beginning of a war, and 
may therefore also sometimes be destroyed. It is, 
however, not likely that matters will often take such 
a course. ‘Total destruction of the hostile army, as 
would be implied here, is certainly but a very excep- 
tional occurrence, as taught by military history. The 
offensive will generally exhaust its strength during 
the advance. The superiority established by the 
tactical successes will not suffice for any length of 

* Vol. I., book ii., chap. Vv. 
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time to compensate for the weakening which the 
offensive must suffer by the increased demands it 
has to meet during its progress. There will be a 
culminating point of attack, as Clausewitz so strikingly 
expressed it. The continuation of the strategic offen- 
sive, the conquest, will become impossible ; the former 
assailant will become the defender; he must try to 
maintain the positions he has captured and the 
country he has conquered. But the former defender 
gets the chance of assuming the offensive now on his 
part, and he must proceed to attack if he wishes to 
recapture at least portion of what he has lost. 

Even if the assailant was successful to an extra- 
ordinary degree, this state, where the original balance 
of power seems to be re-established, may arise when 
opposed by an able and tenacious enemy. In 1870 
the Germans had rendered harmless two hostile 
armies, or nearly the whole of the adversary’s stand- 
ing army, by making them prisoners, thus attaining 
a success rarely recorded in the annals of history. 
Yet the German attack reached its culminating point 
after their armies had penetrated to the Loire and 
the Somme, because the bulk of the German Army 
was detained by the great central and other smaller 
fortresses of the enemy. During the whole of the 
winter the Germans could be seen acting on the 
strategic defensive, and the French constantly acting 
on the offensive to regain what they had lost, until 
‘ultimately the fall of Paris brought about a final 
change by setting free the German Army which had 
invested that town. 

In the Manchurian War, too, the offensive power 
of the Japanese, in spite of all their previous victories, 
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was nearly exhausted after the Battle of Mukden, 
and the time was near at hand when the superiority 
of the Russians might have asserted itself in a 
decisive manner. If they had continued the struggle 
a change was not at all unlikely. To further advance 
on Charbin would probably have been fatal for the 
Japanese. The undertaking would have exceeded 
their strength, and a reaction of an overwhelming 
kind would most likely have been the consequence. 

He who does not understand how to gauge rightly 
the limits of his strength, and to restrict his action 
accordingly ; he who overstrains the bow which is to 
hurl the arrow of victory, to him success will be 
denied when he thinks to have it surest in his grasp. 
Napoleon’s march to Moscow is in that respect an 
example to warn us for all times, Moltke’s wise 
restraint in France a fertile lesson. By knowing 
our own limits we prove ourselves masters. 

The strategic assailant must, therefore, always 
render himself account of the relations existing between 
his real power and the tasks he has to solve. He wiil 
have to stay his advance the moment he discerns that 
his strength would fail by undertaking more. 

As soon as that moment arrives, the conditions of 
the conduct of war seem once more completely altered. 
All the advantages afforded by operating in one’s 
own country, with its railways and fortresses, now 
benefit the former defender in his attack, and the 
former assailant finds himself restricted to the defensive 
without enjoying the. advantages afforded by an 
efficient railway system and the goodwill of the 
inhabitants. He will, of course, have tried, during 
his advance, to repair and put in working order the 
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railways which had been destroyed; but he will 
hardly ever succeed in making them as efficient as 
those the enemy is working—the same as in peace- 
time. To do that the assailant will probably be too 
short of personnel and rolling-stock. Both these the 
enemy will have taken away in his retreat, and they 
cannot be fully replaced from home. There will rarely 
be a chance for transporting large bodies of troops. 
The former assailant has therefore a twofold disadvan- 
tage. In opposition to him, the enemy, who is now 
acting on the offensive, has attained a maximum of 
efficiency for operating through the resources of his 
own country, but the former assailant finds himself 
thrown on the defensive, and, in spite of all, most 
seriously restricted in his strategic movements owing 
to the conditions of the hostile country in which he 
moves. Movements of troops can only be effected 
under the greatest difficulties, while the enemy has 
all the means at his disposal to carry out a concentra- 
tion by surprise. 

There is only one means of mastering these difficul- 
ties: the strategic defensive must be conducted 
offensively, as the Germans did in 1870-71. Only by 
retaining the initiative and dictating to the enemy 
are we able to compensate for the advantages accruing 
to the enemy from the strategic offensive and _ his 
enhanced efficiency for operations. A passive war of 
positions, however, is bound to give the adversary the 
chance of making use of all the advantages of 
the offensive, as he can base himself in any direction, 

and carry out flanking operations and envelopments 
without particularly heeding his lines of communica- 
tion. ‘The aid afforded by his own country makes it 
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comparatively easy for him to overcome difficulties of 
that sort. 

We must anticipate the enemy by our own offensive 
whenever he concentrates for a decisive issue with 
offensive intentions. But the offensive blows we deal 
must be limited in space. We must never be lured 
into extensive offensive operations exceeding the 
limits defined by our own strength. It will therefore 
be best as a rule to let the enemy come up quietly. 
We thereby gain more time for our own concentration. 
We must, on the other hand, try to deliver in the attack 
the blow in as decisive a direction as possible, and with 
the utmost force, so that a real and final decision is 
arrived at. The German conduct of war on the Loire 
we must not here take as a pattern, since it could 
hardly have been successful in the face of an enemy of 
equal value. Moltke’s guiding idea was no doubt 
perfectly correct; but its execution did not everywhere 
come up to the requirements of the art, nor was it 
throughout approved by Moltke. 

Under the conditions arising from this kind of 
warfare, rapid reconnoitring and sufficient screening 
are particularly important, so as to be warned in time of 
hostile concentrations and to hide one’s own measures. 
Local screening must be effected by cordons of troops 
along the menaced borders of the territory occupied. 
A strict supervision of the native Press, if such is at all 
suffered, of the telegraph, and altogether of the whole 
civic intercourse, must supplement these measures. — 
The aerial fleet, too, which by this time will have 
established solid pivots in the conquered districts, — 
must by all means strive to prevent the hostile airships 
and flyers from reconnoitring, but, on the other hand, 
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must on their part strive to ascertain hostile concen- 
trations and advances. 

In these latter efforts the aerial fleet must be sup- 
ported by the cavalry, whose share is now, above all, 
the important duty of reconnoitrng. It need not be 
over-anxious in limiting its strategic activity, possess- 
ing as it does, by its rapidity, the means of coming up 
in time to the decisive field of action in critical days 
even from a great distance. Now, above all, is 
the proper time for extensive raids; impairing the 
enemy's strategic mobility being of special signi- 
ficance, the raids on the enemy’s flanks and in his 
rear serve at the same time reconnaissance. Wireless 
telegraphy affords the chance of transmitting intelli- 
gence even over the heads of the enemy, and flyers 
can likewise be employed with advantage. He who 
at such times has at his disposal a cavalry leader like 
Stuart* will attain very effective superiority. 

It is founded in the nature of things that we have 
hitherto reviewed the strategic procedure during the 
later period of the war from the standpoint of the 
assailant. On the one hand he dictates the law, thus 
indirectly determining to some extent the attitude 
of his opponent, and on the other hand he has, no 
doubt, to contend with greater material and strategic 
difficulties. 

For the party which was forced to retreat by the 
combats at the opening of the campaign it is there- 
fore chiefly a question again of regaining freedom of 
action, and of increasing as much as possible the 
material difficulties of the assailant. 

The first problem consequently consists in dis- 


* The hero of the American War of Secession, 
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engaging oneself from the enemy by rapid retreat, 
and withdrawing, if possible, behind some strong 
obstacle which the enemy cannot forthwith cross. 
Behind this obstacle the defender will be able to re- 
establish tactical organization and bring up reinforce- 
ments. If it is feasible to withdraw on diverging 
lines, a procedure of this sort offers sometimes all the 
strategic advantages inherent in an excentric retreat. 
The vigour of the pursuit will probably also suffer by 
the fact that the enemy is at first not clear about the 
direction in which the main forces have retired. 

Making thorough use of the fortresses is here of 
particular importance. They will often serve as safe 
points for crossing rivers. But we must never be 
induced to base the army on a fortress, like Bazaine 
did at Metz. We must always try to hold the ground 
on one or the other side of the fortresses, so that 
these may fully assert their independence as a fighting 
front. It will at the same time be of special signi- 
ficance if we can lend them a considerable striking 
power, thereby forcing the enemy to employ strong 
forces against them. ‘The fortress of Verdun did not 
at all hamper the advance of the Germans on Sedan 
in 1870, because it had no effect beyond its works. 
But if at that time it had contained considerable 
forces to make sorties, it is doubtful whether Moltke 
could have been successful in carrying through the 
intended operation. ‘The Germans would, at any 
rate, have been obliged to leave considerable forces in ° 
front of that fortress. 

If the enemy advances beyond the fortress, the 
latter must do all it can to disturb and interrupt 
his lines of communication. If the enemy proceeds 
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to lay siege to the fortress, resistance must be con- 
tinued to the very last man, paying altogether no 
attention to the inhabitants and the fate of the 
garrison. We must always be prepared to face an 
assault with hope of defeating it. We can never 
know in advance what advantage the whole army 
may derive from a prolonged resistance. If Port 
Arthur had held out only for a short time longer, the 
whole course of the war might have taken a different 
turn. Whether the defender will destroy the railways 
in his retreat, and especially their artificial struc- 
tures and the bridges over rivers, will depend on 
_whether he has sound reasons for believing that he 
ean seize the offensive within a measurable time, 
because in that case he would be wanting the com- 
munications he himself has destroyed, . But he must, 
at any rate, try by every means to interrupt the 
communications behind the enemy’s front, so as to 
prevent him bringing up supplies. 

Wherever we are retreating in our own country, 
we must organize a national war on a grand scale, 
but within legal limits, of course, and direct the forces 
thus set free to act against the enemy’s lines of com- 
munication. ‘This war must be prepared beforehand 
in all the provinces near the frontier. But it is, 
before all, important to raid with cavalry and thereby 
to keep alive the national war. More than ever must 
the cavalry act boldly on the offensive when fortune 
seems to turn. In such a situation Stuart must be 
their pattern. 

General Lee’s army, after the bloody Battle of 
Antietam (or Sharpsburg), retired, during the night 
September 18-19, 1862, to the southern bank of the 
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Potomac, protected by Stuart’s cavalry, which 
was the last unit to cross the river on the evening 
of the 20th, but directly afterwards resumed the 
offensive. 

On October 9 Stuart started with 1,800 horsemen 
to raid the lines of communication of the victorious 
enemy, standing north of the Potomac. He crossed 
the river above the enemy’s right, circled around the 
whole of his army, effectively interrupting its lines of 
communication, and returned on October 12 across 
the river, below the hostile left, in the face of a 
superior enemy. The terror spread by this bold 
cavalry leader paralyzed the enemy’s spirit of enter- 
prise for a long time, and raised the spirit of his own 
army after the unfavourable turn the campaign had 
taken. These are patterns which we must strive to 
imitate in similar situations. 

Directions and rules for continuing the main 
operations cannot, of course, be given, because the 
circumstances in each case will differ. One principle 
only can we lay down implicitly as being decisive, 
because it arises from the nature of things— 
namely, the principle never to remain strategically 
inactive and expectant, but to proceed offensively, 
and to seize, over and over again, the initiative. The 
offensive alone is able to make full use of the advan- 
tage afforded by operating in one’s own country, 
which consists in the greater strategic mobility com- 
pared with that of the opponent. Greater boldness 
alone compensates for the moral losses sustained in 
the first period of the war. The moment will, above 
all, be of decisive importance when the enemy’s 
attack has reached its culminating point, and he is 
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passing over to the strategic defensive. We must, 
then, not leave him time to gain a firm footing and 
establish himself in the conquered territory, to repair 
the railways and capture the fortresses. We must, 
just at that moment, rather strive to resume the 
attack in the most decisive direction. If the French 
in 1870 had been in a position to advance with the 
Loire army rapidly on Paris before Metz had fallen, 
they could very well have achieved a decisive result, 
and enforced the investment of Paris to be abandoned. 
Their complete defeat was, in the last imstance, due 
to the fact that they had no sufficient fighting force 
available at the right moment. 

That moment can generally be seized only with 
some prospect of success, if all the forces of the State 
are called up in time, and trained to become efficient 
fighting members. We must not wait for this moment 
of dire necessity before using the utmost means of 
resistance ; we must, rather, from the outset keep the 
utmost in view and resolutely prepare for the worst. 
Only then can we hope to be equal to the occasion. 
With badly trained masses we can do little under the 
conditions of modern armaments and mode of fight- 
ing. ‘The trained national strength alone can assert 
itself. 

The more we reflect on all these circumstances the 
more we become convinced of the far-reaching signifi- 
cance of the first strategic issues. | 

The greater and the more comprehensive the 
success of the victor in these decisions, the greater 
the total losses of the opponent; the more unfor- 
tunate his troops have been in battle, the more 
seriously will the defensive power of the enemy be 
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injured, and the more violent, above all, will be the 
moral shock he suffers. 

The English did not to the end of the war get rid 
of their dread of the frontal fire of the Boers, which 
had done them so much injury in the first actions ; 
nor did the Russians, during the whole campaign, get 
over the impressions of their first unfortunate actions, 
and, above all, of their defeat at Liaoyang. Neither 
the commanders nor the troops ever regained a. frame 
of mind confident and hopeful of victory. Every step 
was paralyzed by the fear of a Japanese attack. 

But this effect of the initial fights does not only 
assert itself with the vanquished; it does so also 
in an opposite sense with the victor. Success raises 
the military efficiency of all troops to a higher power, 
thereby engendering fresh successes. The more 
troops have been taking part in a victorious period of 
the war, the wider circles will be filled with confidence, 
self-reliance, and a will to conquer, and this will affect 
the other troops. The greater the total success, the 
sooner will disappear, under its impression, the injuri- 
ous effects of local losses and individual defeats. And 
so it comes about that the great initial combats exer- 
cise materially and morally a far-reaching influence on 
the further conduct of the war, and it is absolutely 
justifiable if every nerve is strained to gain a decisive 
victory in the first battles. 

But we must, on the other hand, understand that 
we can only exceptionally succeed in gaining at once | 
in the first issues the complete success we strive for, 
and that in reality it is often the very combats of a 
later period which will become the decisive actions, 
and that even after initial failures final victory can 
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still be achieved if we face misfortune with firm 
resolution and bold deeds. The consideration of the 
course of war afterwards has shown that just here 
numerous chances of success are offered, if we under- 
stand how to take resolutely advantage of them. It 
is the spirit of command which can call these forces 
into life, and lead them to victory. The defeat of 
Kolin was followed by the victories of Rossbach and 
Leuthen, whence grew up Prussia’s greatness. 

But we must lastly remember that a tenacious con- 
tinuation of the war may still be imperative, even if no 
prospect of final success seems at all likely. The 
political situation may change and create fresh 
chances of success for him who knows how to hold 
on. Nor is it always a question of fighting for military 
or political results; moral and national elements are 
often involved, which are preserved by the war itself, 
and assert themselves in the future. 

Though we may prepare for the first period of the 
war with all the means at our disposal, and try to make 
it a decisive victory, yet we must never forget that cir- 
cumstances may arise—nay, in all likelihood will arise 
—making a long continuation of the war necessary. 
This possibility a State must keep in view, too, when 
preparing for war, and completing the permanent 
fortifications of the country, being firmly resolved to 
sacrifice, in case of need, the last drop of blood—even 
if it is but for the glory of the flag, and the honour of 
the nation and the State. 
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Every conduct of war is limited in its aims by the 
political purpose, but for the rest is subject to the 
laws inherent in the nature of the war itself. It is 
thus withdrawn from the sphere of arbitrary action, 
moving along paths determined of necessity by the 
nature of combat, by the reciprocal effects of attack 
and defence, by the physical and mental efficiency of 
men, and by the kind of means employed in war. 
And yet the same as freedom is the substance of 
every truly spiritual, moral, and active greatness, so 
also is art a province of freest production within the 
bounds of certain laws. The art of war cannot, 
therefore, exist without freedom as well. The exercise 
of this art is the conduct of war itself, for which a 
creative freedom of action thus forms a necessary and 
vital element ; of course, a freedom only as can be 
attained by men within the limits prescribed by 


the nature of things, and beyond which the sphere 
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of insolent arbitrary action begins, which never 
leads to lasting success. He who never remains 
conscious of these limitations is bound to be grievously 
misled in the same way as he to whom the gift of 
creative power is altogether denied. 

By this demand of acting with conscious freedom 
within recognized bounds, things are claimed from 
a commander few men only can satisfy; the fate 
of armies and States depends on his satisfying 
them to their fullest measure. The totality of all 
these demands extends to most diverse spheres, 
claiming every faculty and every bit of a man’s 
strength. 

If we fix our eyes first of all only upon the domain 
of practical command of troops, we soon see that 
only a perfect mastery of the means by which war is 
conducted permits the commander to turn his 
strategic will into free action. Should he be wanting 
in the spiritual mastery of the material conditions of 
warfare, he runs the risk of becoming dependent on 
them, and of forfeiting, by this dependency, part of 
his freedom. This has already been pointed out in 
another chapter.* He who is unable to judge what 
the troops can do, and is unable to gauge their moral 
and physical power of resistance, their capacity of 
enthusiasm and their wants; who does not know 
the effect of the different arms under most varied 
conditions and influence of ground in each case; who 
does not perfectly see at a glance the system of 
supply and the whole mechanism of the lines of com- 
munication ; who is not at any moment aware of the 
influence these conditions must exercise on the opera- 

* Vol. IL., book iv., chap. iii., p. 220 et seq. 
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tions themselves; who is not perfectly clear on the 
laws regulating the movements of large armies in 
advancing and retreating, wheeling and deploying ; 
who does not understand how to estimate properly the 
value of the means of communication and the effici- 
ency of the technical means of transport, and to make 
an adequate use of them—he may operate according 
to principles ever so correct, and ideas ever so ingeni- 
ous, but he will, in spite of this, run the risk of being 
beaten, because his designs will be wrecked in their 
execution owing to the wrong estimation of the 
means at his disposal. Now, railway traffic, and thus 
supply. will come to a standstill ; now the march per- 
formances demanded will not be attained; then the 
military efficiency of the troops will prove inferior to 
what it was assumed to be. An instructive example 
of conditions like these is Bourbaki’s campaign against 
Werder. The badly calculated railway transport of 
the army completely failed, and this, indeed, not owing 
to deficient performances of the railway, but solely 
through the culpability of the military authorities, 
who had made unreasonable demands. Supply and 
lines of communication arrangements were such as 
in no way satisfied the wants; the movements of 
troops led to crossings and delays, most seriously 
impairing the efficiency of the army; the badly led, 
tired, and unnerved troops failed in the face of the 
enemy ; the commander ultimately lost all control 
over everything, and had recourse to the pistol to 
escape his terrible situation. 

And in these questions of practical action are only 
concerned the most simple requirements of a com- 
mander—z.e., knowledge and abilities which he can 
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acquire by constant study, reflection, and practical 
exercise, if he is even but moderately gifted. Of 
quite a different order of things are the demands 
made upon his spiritual and moral personality. 

Free from prejudice and conventional opinions, 
free from fear of men and the trammels of selfishness, 
free from the rule of his own passions and weaknesses, 
free from the fear of responsibility and of venture, 
unselfishly serving only the purpose, and physically 
and mentally equal to any exertion—that is the way 
in which a commander must approach his task, 
which, in his case, takes two forms — namely, 
planning and acting—forms which certainly depend 
upon and supplement each other, which, however, 
presuppose two entirely different kinds of productive 
power. When planning, the spiritual, and when 
acting, the moral personality comes more prominently 
into activity, and yet the spiritual power and the 
moral force must ever support and supplement each 
other. ‘That a commander should preserve his 
equanimity and the untarnished objectivity of his 
judgment is of so great an importance that it must 
be termed altogether one of the most necessary 
fundaments of the art of war.* But it is immensely 
difficult to satisfy these claims in detail among the 
thousand and one trials approaching a commander 
daily and hourly. 

It is first of all requisite to estimate correctly our 
own and the enemy’s forces, while having a clear 
conception of the political situation as a whole, and 
to determine, jointly with the leading statesman, the 

military object to be kept in view for attaining the 
* Vol. I., book iv., chap. iii., p, 218 e¢ seq. 
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political purpose. Then the war-plan must be drawn 
up by paying, at the same time, due regard to all the 
points of view traced in the preceding chapters, and 
correctly judging the personalities summoned to take 
high command, as well as the hostile commanders, 
their intentions, and their peculiarities, as far as they 
can be discovered. Though this labour is, in the 
first instance, a purely spiritual one, it requires at 
the same time a great firmness of character in the 
face of the very manifold claims that approach a 
commander, and must be rejected from a purely 
military standpoint. 

Kven in peace when preparing for war, which is in 
a certain sense already part of strategy, claims of 
this kind begin to assert themselves. Deference to 
financial difficulties and public opinion, wrong appre- 
ciation of the political situation, narrow-mindedness, 
materialistic and sickly notions of life, and, lastly, 
tendencies within the nation inimical to the State, 
beset the organizer of war on all sides, and try to 
direct him. from what is strictly demanded by the 
military situation. On the other hand, trifling with 
the serious instrument of war in peace-time, wrong 
views on the land defences and the conduct of war, 
weakly letting things glide along and giving way to 
resistance hostile to military interests, have only too 
often entailed neglect of armaments, thereby most 
seriously injuring the fighting efficiency of the army, 
and thus involving the State itself in most unfor-. 
tunate catastrophes. 

Apart from this struggle against proper preparation 
for war, as we so often witness in Germany, numerous 
claims, inconsistent with what is urgently needed 
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from a military point of view, assert themselves when 
designing the plan of campaign, and settling concen- 
tration in compliance with it. 

We have already seen the forms these claims take 
in concentration.* 

Here, provinces call for protection, the temporary 
abandonment of which would be necessary from a 
military point of view; there, the railway-net invites 
us to make full use of it, promising advantages which, 
from a strategic and tactical point of view, will turn 
out as disadvantages ; political and dynastic influences 
assert themselves ; personal ambition and jealousy of 
superior commanders, all the weakness and wretched- 
ness inherent in human nature, manifest themselves, 
and often have driven commanders on paths their 
military conscience should never have tolerated. 

It is an exceedingly difficult task for a commander 
to steer clear of all these subordinate influences, and 
it is all the more so as they often try to gain ascendancy 
through the full weight of visible authority, official 
prestige, and seeming qualification. Only a firm 
character and open mind is able to enforce, in the face 
of the contending views, wishes, and requests, the 
purely military idea, from which alone success can 
spring, solving all difficulties and satisfying all 
claims. 

The same demands and difficulties, active and to 
be overcome in planning the war, often also assert 
themselves in the conduct of war itself, although 
for the time being they seem to disappear under 
the pressure of danger and approaching battle. But 
instead, another kind of influence now assails the soul 

* Vol. IL., book iv., chap. ix., p. 362 et seq. 
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of a commander. “ The harrowing sight of danger and 
suffering easily leads to the feeling gaining ascendancy 
over the conviction of the understanding: and in the 
twilight which surrounds everything a deep clear view 
is so difficult that a change of opinion is more con- 
ceivable and more pardonable. It is, at all times, only 
conjecture or guesses at truth which we have to act 
upon.” In this way Clausewitz characterizes the diffi- 
culty of all military action, adding that a commander 
can certainly act according to recognized principles, 
but that “ to keep to these results of bygone reflection, 
in opposition to the stream of opinions and phenomena 
which the present brings with it, is just the difficulty.”* 
Success and failure, too, cloud and falsify the judgment. 
Tactical defeats and unfavourable news have a 
demoralizing effect ; local victories induce us but too 
easily to overrate what was gained. Frederic the Great 
even succumbed, at Kunersdorf, to the temptation 
of over-estimating his initial success, demanding in 
consequence from his troops performances beyond 
their strength. On the other hand, innumerable are 
the examples in military history where solely the 
despondency of the commander made a sure victory 
ship from his hands. Only to the energy of sub- 
ordinate commanders did the army of the Union owe 
its victory at Gettysburg. ‘The commander himself, 
General Meade, had already resolved to retire on the 


positively murderous pessimism, as well as from 
exaggerated optimism ; to preserve under any circum- 
stances his perfect equanimity of soul, which alone 


* Clausewitz, “On War,” book i,, chap. iii. 
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enables him to judge in a clear and matter-of-fact 
way, and to act resolutely, and yet to retain the 
elasticity of will and thought which makes him 
always strive after the highest, venture the boldest, 
brave all misfortune, and preserve the initiative in 
victory as well as in defeat—all this makes the highest 
demands upon the strength of soul, and upon the 
moral and spiritual freedom of a commander. 

Only when free in this sense can he be equal to 
the situation, whether in fortune or misfortune, and 
preserve the versatility and variability of his resolutions, 
which make him never act according to conventional 
views and preconceived notions, but make him employ 
in each case the means promising success under the 
very conditions given in each particular case. Itis on 
the free application of what is fundamental under the 
constantly changing conditions and purposes of action 
that the art of conducting war is founded. A principle 
must never become a rule, a schematic form, which 
kills the spirit and thus becomes a trammel to action, 
and a mannerism in the art ; for all so-called principles 
and principal measures in war are subject to a higher 
general law—namely, to that of expediency, and can 
only be recognized as actual principles in so far as 
they are expedient. 

He who always wishes to attack because he has 
recognized the offensive as being in itself the stronger 
form of warfare, or who always wishes to make an 
enveloping attack because he considers envelopment 
the most suitable form of attack, would act 
schematically, and not in accordance with the spirit 
of war ; for it stands to reason that there are numerous 
eases where the local and other advantages of the 
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defensive are so great as to surpass those the attack 
would afford under the conditions as they are, or such 
where a frontal attack is more advantageous than 
envelopment. 

If Napoleon had attempted to envelop the Austrians 
at Rivoli he would, no doubt, have acted as foolishly 
as Leonidas would have acted if, with his 300 Spar- 
tans, he had attacked the Persians in front of 
Thermopyle. So long as they could hold the defile, 
and the Persians had no other course open but to 
direct their attack on the Pass, it was imperative to 
act on the defensive. 

Napoleon conquered, but Leonidas and his little 
crowd were annihilated ; and the question is therefore 
justified whether his action, while freely and correctly 
appreciating the situation, was really expedient, when 
he resolved, after receiving intelligence of the turning 
movement of the Persians, to send the bulk of his 
army back, and to continue defending the pass with 
his Spartans and some auxiliaries, and even to break 
forth offensively through the gates of the mountain- 
pass with the absolute certainty of being com- 
pletely defeated. 

We are here at the border of a sphere baffling 
scientific analysis and impossible to fit into the theory 
of the art of war, yet positively of essential impor- 
tance in the conduct of war. We are here concerned 
with a superior expediency, one no longer depending 
on military success, but inherent in national psych- 
ology, and in moral and historical moments. 

As soon as the Persians had, in the fight for the 
defile of Thermopyle, gained access to another road, 
presenting no defile, the only chance the Greeks had 
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to maintain their position was to push back the turn- 
ing column offensively, if they had been able to do 
so. But since their forces were evidently inadequate 
for that purpose, retreating, looked upon from a 
purely military point of view, would obviously have 
been the best course to pursue, because it might have 
preserved the Greeks a military force positively 
impossible to replace. Leonidas also took this into 
account by sending away the greatest part of his army 
to the isthmus. He retained but the Spartans, the 
Thespians, and the unreliable Thebans. He resolved 
to die with them for his country. The Thespians 
and Spartans fell to the last man under the blows of 
the enemy; the others were made prisoners. This 
seemingly useless sacrifice, however, in the course of 
events, proved right also from a military point of 
view. ‘The heroic valour displayed in this defeat 
inflamed all Greece with determined. resistance, and 
ultimately led to victory. 

The King, therefore, acted here correctly in the 
highest sense ; firstly, by remaining on the defensive 
because the peculiar circumstances—namely, the 
enormous superiority of the Persians and the ex- 
tremely favourable defensive position in the defile, 
made any thought of an offensive inexpedient ; but, 
secondly, also, because in this case he did not do 
what alone seemed the most expedient course to 
adopt, and because he roused incalculable moral 
forces in his country by the heroic sacrifice of his life. 

The South African War shows an example of 
superior expediency in the most recent times. 

After the Boers had failed in defeating the English 
garrisons at the first rush, and carrying away the whole 
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of South Africa to rise in arms, it could be safely 
anticipated that they would be unable to hold their 
own unaided against the English Empire; but sober 
statesmanship could have foreseen with certainty that 
no neutral State would draw the sword in their favour 
while England was undisputed mistress of the sea. 

Under these conditions it would obviously have 
been expedient—looking at the situation free from 
prejudice—to try and compromise matters with the 
enemy, or at least to give up resistance when, after 
the surrender of Paardeberg and the relief of Lady- 
smith by the English, any military success that could 
have counted had evidently become impossible. 

Yet the Boers acted rightly, and, in a superior 
sense, it was expedient for them that they should 
resist to the last with sure defeat before their eyes, 
and that they should rate their military honour 
higher than any possible successes. Only the 
heroism of the struggle could imbue their people in 
future with self-consciousness and the moral power 
needed for the preservation of their own nationality 
in the face of English supremacy, thus leaving the 
chance open for another fight for freedom afterwards. 
No doubt the Boers have felt this, though, perhaps, 
but dimly, and, therefore, the greatest and seemingly 
most hopeless sacrifices were also justified. 

The political purpose here demanded the national 
honour to be preserved, and a flaming protest 
against brutal oppression, a war to the knife, whether 
successful or unsuccessful. This lends that war its 
peculiar character, but at the same time also its 
indelible historical importance. Only if a nation has 
the moral strength of sacrificing itself for its future 
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and of braving all dangers demanded for the preser- 
vation of its honour and the security of its greatness, 
is it justified and able to maintain its political and 
national independence. 
* Nichtswiirdig ist die Nation, die nicht 
Thr alles freudig setzt an ihre Ehre.” * 

The Boer leaders who conducted the desperate 
struggle, correctly appreciating the state of affairs 
and acting in compliance with it, have not only 
shown a great statesmanlike spirit, but they have also 
proved themselves, within the limits of their peculiar 
circumstances and armaments, as true commanders. 
They also confirmed their own freedom of action by 
over and over again seizing the initiative in spite of 


their tremendous misfortunes, and humiliating their 


overpowering enemy by constantly renewed successes 
in drms. ‘The fruits of their heroism they are earning 
even to-day, for they, and not the English, dominate 
in South Africa. 

The same as policy must never be satisfied with 
warding off and preserving, so must combat never 
lapse into passive defence. Though ultimate victory 
may be impossible, yet success in each action must 
be striven after with every means of the art of war. 
Only by injuring the enemy as much as possible can 
we make victory cost him dearest, and maintain our 
own strength. Here, too, in South Africa, do we see 
a war being conducted for years, which, considered 


as a whole, seems to bid defiance to all that is expe- 


| 
; 
a 


dient from a military point of view, and yet must be 


* “Vile is a nation that does not readily shed its last drop of blood in 
defence of its honour.’ °—TRansLaror. 
vou, I. 27 
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absolutely termed expedient from a higher point of 
view—a moral and historical necessity. 

We recognize that for all action in war, which 
decides the fate of nations and States, the highest 
points of view must be decisive, and that the com- 
mander can only discharge his duties in perfect 
freedom if he is spiritually towering far above his 
fellow-creatures, and—just like a statesman deserving 
that name—has learnt to look upon and judge things 
from a national and historical point of view. He can 
but then understand war in its true character, and 
conduct it properly in a superior sense. 
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Havine broadly discussed in the preceding chapters 
the main points for conducting war on land, there is 
still one branch to be touched upon which, as we 
have seen, will play an important réle in every great 
war of the future—namely, naval warfare. 

It cannot, of course, be my intention to discuss in 
detail the technical and tactical questions peculiar to 
naval warfare. That I must leave to more qualified 
writers, to men aided by professional knowledge and 
experience. But since a war by sea may, by itself, 
gain in future a very considerable importance more 
particularly for Germany, and exercise a great effect 
on the course and the issue of a war by land, it seems 
imperative to discuss, at least briefly, the general 
points of view which appear to me to be of particular 
significance in naval warfare and its relation to a war 
on land. 


It is, of course, exceptional when land and naval 
419 
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forces directly co-operate with each other; there- 
fore, in general, only when effecting a landing or 
when re-embarking, and when dealing with a naval 
fortress, such as happened, for example, in the case 
of Port Arthur. There the naval forces of both 
parties took a share in the attack as well as in the 
defence of that fortress. We can further imagine 
that troops on land are taken under fire by the fleet, 
if they are marching or are obliged to fight within 
range of naval guns, as may easily happen, for 
instance, in the Riviera. On the other hand, land 
operations may very well be indirectly affected by 
the fleet offensively as well as defensively, and this 
may often become highly significant. 

This manifests itself most strikingly in the case of 
island States, such as England and Japan. A war 
by land for them is altogether possible only with the 
aid of a fleet. The latter must first of all sweep the 
hostile warships completely off the sea, and establish 
safe naval communication between its own and the 
enemy’s country. It must then reduce any likely 
existing coast defences and remove any mines before 
a landing is possible. It must further protect the 
transport of troops, prepare and cover the landing 
itself, and, lastly, secure the lines of communication 
of the landing corps in so far as they lead across the 
sea; but, in case of need, make possible and secure 
re-embarkation and retreat. Landing and re-embarka- 
tion must be effected under cover of long-range naval 
guns, so that both these operations may not be 
endangered by the enemy’s land forces. The fleet 
can only carry out all these duties safely, and prevent 
adverse incidents, if it defeats the hostile fleet, 
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blockades it in its ports, and tries to render the 
hostile auxiliary cruisers harmless. 

In a defensive war of an insular State, the duty 
of the fleet culminates in preventing, firstly, hostile 
landings by defeating the enemy’s fleet, and, secondly, 
in keeping open the ocean highway for the import of 
provisions and war material. For England—which 
for the subsistence of her population depends almost 
entirely on foreign countries—this duty of the fleet is 
of particular importance, since the country could be 
simply starved if imports were cut off. Nor does 
Japan produce all she wants herself, especially rice ; 
she can therefore be severely injured by cutting off 
supplies from abroad. j 

If, in spite of all efforts of the fleet, the enemy 
succeeds in retaining command of the sea and effecting 
a landing, it is the duty of the defending fleet to 
disturb constantly, and, if possible, cut off altogether, 
the lines of communication of the landing corps with 
its home country. 

The Russo-Japanese War furnishes a very instruc- 
tive example for most of these conditions. Only by 
destroying a portion of the Russian fleet by surprise, 
and blockading the rest at Port Arthur, was it possible 
for the Japanese to bring their army over to Korea, 
and to supply it permanently from home. Yet, in spite 
of their decided naval superiority, which they actually 
maintained undisputed, the Russian cruiser squadron 
at Vladivostok, which had retained some freedom of 
movement, succeeded in capturing and destroying a 
few Japanese transports. 

The influence of the fleet on a war of Continental 
States will, of course, not assert itself in this decisive 
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fashion ; yet cases may nevertheless arise where a 
naval war may indirectly very much affect operations 
on land. A few examples will best illustrate the 
manner in which this may occur. 

If Germany should once be forced to conduct an 
offensive war against Russia, it would be of the 
utmost importance for her to gain undisputed com- 
mand of the Baltic. She could then completely 
paralyze maritime traffic on the Russian coast, thus 
preventing imports of war material from other States 
like England and France, by sea at least ; she would 
oblige the adversary to use a considerable number of 
troops for protecting the coast and securing St. Peters- 
burg, which would be directly menaced; she could, 
lastly, carry out a very much bolder offensive by land, 
if she were able to base herself partly on the coast. If 
her fleet commanded the great Russian Baltic ports to 
such an extent as to permit men and war material to be 
landed there, and to join thence the field army, the 
German Army would have the chance of advancing 
along the coast, enveloping from the north all Russian 
armies operating in the western provinces of the . 
country, partly interrupting and partly threatening 
their lines of communication with St. Petersburg, 
and pushing these armies ultimately in a southern 
direction. The fleet in such a case would enable 
the army to make its attack in the decisive direc- 
tion, thus very materially contributing to a likely 
victory. The fleet should therefore seek as soon as | 
ever possible for a decisive issue with the Russian 
fleet, to beat it, and blockade its remnants in their 
places of refuge. This success must immediately 
be followed up by blockading the Russian Baltic 
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coast and by the capture of the most important 
harbours. 

The fleet would be of similar importance if, in a 
separate war between Germany and France, a German 
attack was conducted through Belgium. In this 
case, too, a German offensive could act with the 
utmost strategic freedom if the French fleet were 
beaten, and the German commanded the sea to such 
an extent as to allow the German land forces to base 
themselves at least partly on the coast. 

Frederic the Great, we know, drew up a war-plan 
starting from this idea. He assumed, in compliance 
with the conditions then obtaining, England, Austria, 
Prussia, and Holland to be allied against France, 
which had her main army assembled in Flanders, 
while protecting her other frontiers by special corps. 
In the face of this disposition, the King on his part 
wanted to assemble the main army of the allies in the 
north too. It was to advance from Brussels, and 
beat first of all the enemy’s army supposed to be in 
Flanders; it was then to march off to the right, 
capture Dunkirk, Bergues, and Gravelingen, then base 
itself on Newport, Dunkirk, and the English fleet, 
and, turning nearly all the hostile frontier fortresses in 
the west, advance by Abbeville on Paris. The times 
have certainly changed since the great King designed 
this project, but the broad characteristic features in 
the conduct of war have remained the same, and so 
the idea underlying this plan of campaign would still 
retain its importarice under similar political conditions 
even to-day. 

The defence of colonies, too, whose coasts are 
insufficiently protected by fortifications can generally 
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be only effected indirectly by acting offensively 
against the hostile fleet. By attacking and defeating 
it, with the object of destroying next the transport 
fleet carrying the troops detailed to land and attack 
the transoceanic colonies, we can prevent the enemy 
from laying hands on them. If we are not strong 
enough to proceed in this manner, and if the colonies 
have not sufficient land forces of their own to ward off 
an attack themselves, we must abandon them for the 
time being, and may lose them sometimes altogether. 
The English would surely not hesitate to seize the 
German colonies in a war with Germany, and keep 
them should England remain victorious, in the same 
way as they once deprived Holland and France of 
their most valuable colonial possessions. 

When considering the activity of the fleet and its 
effect on war by land, we must keep in view that the 
defensive action of the fleet is ruled by laws altogether 
different from the procedure characterizing the de- 
fensive in a war by land. 

On the sea we can act strategically on the offensive 
and defensive. In the first case we would search for 
and attack the hostile fleet, blockade the enemy’s 
ports, try to reduce his coast defences, and do as 
much injury to his trade as possible. In the other 
case, however, we would await the opponent’s attack, 
supported by our own coast and its resources, and try 
to prevent the enemy from carrying through his 
offensive intentions. The difference is solely one in © 
the mode of operation, as occasioned by the intention 
of attacking or defending. But the difference 
between the offensive and defensive disappears in 
naval warfare altogether in tactics, in so far as that 
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difference is not occasioned by a variety in the type 
of ships, because ground is wanting, and ground is the 
first requisite of any tactical defensive. Assailant 
and defender by sea make use of absolutely the same 
means under entirely the same conditions. If one 
fleet wished to await the attack standing still, it 
would be at once doomed. It will certainly happen 
that a fleet is attacked by torpedo boats when at 
anchor or sailing, and defends itself against this 
attack. The distinction between attack and defence 
is here represented by the various types of ships. 
Torpedo boats can altogether only act offensively, 
and battleships can only repulse them by artillery 
fire. This condition is never altered, even if the 
torpedo boats are engaged on the strategic defensive 
and the battleships on the offensive. 

It is also quite possible that one party acts more 
offensively than the other; that one party attacks 
like Togo at Tsushima, and the other accepts the 
combat but under the stress of circumstances, like the 
Russians in the same battle. That does not mean 
any difference at all in the mode of fighting, but 
merely a difference in the strategic intention, and 
sometimes in the energy of conducting the fight, 
which depends on personal qualities. In the same 
way is the less efficient fleet also obliged to accept 
the law from the enemy for its tactical procedure, and 
appears, therefore, more to defend than to attack, as 
can be traced throughout the whole Battle of 
Tsushima. But in situations like these the difference 
in the attitude is occasioned by the varying efficiency 
of the ships, and not at all by the antagonism of 
attack and defence. Torpedo nets and mines may be 
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looked upon as the only real defensive means in naval 
warfare. We can compare them with the obstacles 
and the system of mines in land defences. But the 
action of the fleet itself is entirely independent of 
them. 

As regards the fleet, it can, even on the strategic 
defensive, act always tactically only on the offensive— 
that is to say, it must put to sea and attack the 
hostile fleet if it means to fight at all. By sea there 
is only an active defence, though it may be supported 
by mines and coast defences. The defending fleet 
has, in general, the sole advantage of being able to 
retreat sometimes rapidly under the shelter of its own 
land defences, and of having its base directly behind 
it—that is to say, docks, workshops for repairs, am- 
munition and coal depéts, and so forth. It is sup- 
posed, of course, that the pivots on land are to some 
extent favourably situated with regard to the field of 
action of the fleet, which is, indeed, not always the 
case, but is naturally assumed to be so in theory. 
The attacking fleet is, on the other hand, often very 
far away from all these auxiliaries, and has therefore, 
in this respect, to contend, as a rule, with far more 
difficult conditions than the defender. 

In spite of the advantages which, as in war on land, 
benefit the strategic defensive, the strategic offensive 
remains, after all, superior by sea as well. It affords 
in naval warfare the same advantages as on land. 

We can try to surprise the enemy, act in accord- | 
ance with a definite plan designed by ourselves for 
the attainment of a clearly-defined object, force the 
enemy to have the last hand, and enjoy the politically 
and morally important advantages of the initiative. 
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We can also strive to block the hostile ports by 
rapidly laying mines, and thus not only hampering 
and endangering the enemy’s trade, but also rendering 
the base of the hostile fleet unsafe. In the face of 
advantages of this kind, the defender—that is to say, 
the party which assumes at first an expectant attitude, 
and wants to make its action dependent on the 
measures of the adversary—is evidently, in so far, at 
a disadvantage, as it must prepare for an attack from 
every possible direction, and cannot, therefore, keep 
its forces from the outset concentrated, and engage 
them in a definite direction. 

As a disadvantage of the strategic assailant can 
only be adduced the fact that his lines of operation 
and communication are often very long, not only 
rendering preservation of the fighting capacity of the 
fleet very difficult, but also offermg the enemy 
numerous points of attack, which may in case of a 
tactical defeat become fatal. The perilous voyage of 
the Russian fleet under Rojdestvensky to Eastern 
Asia shows this danger in a striking manner. It is 
therefore obvious that the advantages of the strategic 
offensive must become all the more prominent the 
shorter the lines of operation with which the attack 
has to deal, and that the length of the lines of opera- 
tion may sometimes induce us to select the strategic 
defensive. Guarding the lines of communication and 
supplies absorb very considerable forces, and may 
entail such a substantial weakening of the forces as 
to neutralize thereby the advantages of the offensive. 

These reciprocal effects of strategic offensive and 
defensive are also, doubtless, one of the reasons why 
they always talk in England only about the growth 
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of the German Navy, about the danger this means 
for England, but never about the stronger American 
Navy. The English know very well that, considered 
from a purely military point of view, an attack upon 
their island is very difficult to carry out from America, 
just on account of the distance, and that even they 
themselves can in a war become dangerous to America 
only through incurring the greatest sacrifices and 
exertions. A naval victory over Germany, on the 
other hand, situated as she is directly opposite the 
English coast, is much easier to achieve, promising 
success at a much smaller expense than one over 
America. With this latter competitor it is therefore 
much easier to remain on good terms; the other 
must be destroyed, if possible. 

Conditions such as will obtain in a naval war 
between England and America make, however, no 
difference in the reciprocal effect of attack and defence 
by sea. They represent only a particular case, the 
peculiar circumstances of which must be taken into 
account in the application of the fundamental demands. 
Each of the two States would, in the case of war, have 
to consider whether the disadvantages of the long 
lines of operations would outweigh the advantages 
of a strategic offensive or not. The offensive itself 
remains, in spite of this, the real soul of war, just 
as on land, and it is no doubt imperative to proceed 
offensively, as a matter of principle, if the propor- 
tionate forces and the particular circumstances hold 
out the chance of success. 

If we have to deal with a weaker adversary, or one 
equal to us, the resolve to attack, all things being 
otherwise approximately equal, will generally urge 
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itself upon us. In a separate war of Germany against 
France or Russia, for instance, it would surely never 
enter the heads of the German naval authorities to 
wait for the attack of the enemy; but the enemy 
would no doubt be hunted up in his own waters, in 
spite of all the submarines defending particularly the 
French coast. But if the enemy is superior, the 
separation of his forces will give occasion to local 
victories. very such occasion must be resolutely 
taken advantage of ; nor must we, in such a case, be 
afraid of taking the enemy even by surprise, as the 
Japanese did take the Russians. Merely by their bold 
political and strategic offensive did they succeed in 
attacking the Russian naval forces when separated, 
_ in gaining thereby a decided superiority, and in per- 
manently preventing a junction and effective activity 
of the Russian ships. It is a brilliant example of 
boldness and strength of resolution. 

As separation of forces always entails the danger 
of small detachments being defeated in detail, we 
must try to escape this danger by using our own 
battle fleet as unitedly as possible, and keeping it as 
concentrated as we can, so that we may act with our _ 
full strength wherever we resolve to fight, and not 
expose ourselves in any case to be defeated in detail. 
There can generally be no such thing in naval warfare 
as conducting a delaying action, engaging the forces 
gradually, nor therefore detailing reserves. ‘To begin 
the combat with a portion of the forces, and then to 
engage the main body at the decisive point, is im- 
possible on the sea. Numerical superiority has here 
a much more destructive effect than in war on land, 
because on water it is, much more than on land, a 
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question of war machines fighting against each other. 
If many ships concentrate their fire on a few, then, 
all things being otherwise equal, the former have 
every chance of being successful. On water all the 
elements are wanting which on land may help the 
weaker to be superior; above all, the country is 
wanting which gives cover from fire and view, thereby 
affording the chance of deceiving the enemy about 
the direction and strength of the attack. On the 
open sea everybody has the same range of view, no 
ship can hide itself, and, all else being equal, the 
numerically stronger must be victorious. 

It is therefore a principle in naval warfare to wnite 
the forces in space and time. 

From this point of view one can easily understand 
why the English have lately concentrated the bulk of 
their fleet in the North Sea. Owing to the extent of 
their colonial possessions and the necessity of having 
to guard the sea-route to India, they are obliged 
to divide their fleet. But opposite that State which 
they intend to fight first of all, they want to limit 
this division to the smallest possible minimum. 

Concentration of the forces in space and time must, 
of course, not be understood to mean that there should 
be no detaching at all. Locally limited and isolated 
offensive strokes of cruisers or torpedo-boat flotillas 
will often be imperative, partly for reconnaissance, 
and partly for taking advantage of any particularly 
favourable opportunities the enemy may offer. Espe- 
cially at the beginning of the war, and sometimes in 
peace even—if there is no other means of defending 
oneself against superior force—it will be advisable to 
attack the enemy by torpedo and submarine boats, 
and to inflict upon him unexpected losses 
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War upon the enemy’s trade must also be early 
and, if possible, suddenly initiated, if valuable success 
is to be achieved. If the enemy is once prepared for 
it, he will turn his own auxiliary cruisers to account 
and warn his own trading vessels. The first and 
most important success can only be attained by 
surprise. ‘This war must also be conducted as ruth- 
lessly as possible, since only then, in addition to the 
material damage inflicted upon the enemy, the neces- 
sary terror is spread among the hostile merchant fleet, 
and thereby more injury done than by the capture of 
actual prizes. A certain amount of terrorism must 
be practised on the sea, making peaceable tradesmen 
stay in the safe harbours. It is customary, as a rule, 
to convoy prizes to the nearest port at home and to 
_ destroy them only in case of need, as is also provided 
for in the London Declaration. But the party with 
few naval pivots of its own in foreign waters will very 
often find itself in a position to assume its case to be 
one of need, and will then naturally destroy at once 
the hostile ships captured ¢ short work must likewise 
generally be made of neutral ships carrying contra- 
band. ) Mines which we intend to lay for disturbing 
hostile trade, or for barring the home waters, must 
also be held ready in peace-time, so as to be at once 
used at the beginning of the war. 

The offensive fleet itself must, of course, be equipped 
with the requisite adjuncts of transport ships and 
reconnoitring organs. It will, before all, be im- 
portant to organize a regular supply of coal and 
ammunition, and an early evacuation of sick and 
wounded, especially when the lines of operation are 
long. These things must be so regulated as to allow 
the squadrons to operate with perfect freedom. Their 
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activity is under all circumstances decisive. Nor can 
any coast defences resist an attack for any length of 
time without the co-operation of the active fleet ; they 
will succumb, and it will then be possible for the 
enemy to land troops on the coast attacked and to 
intervene in the land operations directly from the sea- 
coast. The battle-fleet must therefore strive by all 
means to defeat the enemy, and to seek for a decisive 
issue, if in any way possible, especially when, by 
surprise or local victories, we have succeeded in 
weakening the hostile force right at the beginning of 
the war. 

There may, however, be conditions making such 
action of the battle-fleet—challenging an issue — 
actually impossible ; and this will be the case if one 
has to fight an enemy overwhelmingly strong, who 
has his forces united and ready for immediate action. 
In such a case a strategic offensive, seeking for a 
decisive issue, is no doubt inexpedient. It could only 
lead to the ruin of one’s own fleet, without the chance 
of inflicting, in the hopeless struggle against superior 
numbers, losses upon the enemy even proportionately 
equal. The law of numbers rules on the water as 
well, and there are proportionate strengths making 
victory positively impossible. 

But a great people, claiming a portion of inter- 
national commerce and carrying its naval ensign 
over the ocean, must not even in such a case conduct 
the war without striving at least by every means 
after victory. It must never be satisfied with a mere 
passive defence ; it must, in spite of the enemy, always 
try to gain and maintain the high sea victoriously. 

When the Carthaginians, powerful at sea, attacked 
Rome, a military State, to break its rismg power and 
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nip it in the bud, the Romans did not confine them- 
selves to mere defence, but they built a fleet, defeated 
that of the Carthaginians, and carried the war into 
Africa. Now things have indeed very materially 
changed compared with formerly. To-day a fleet can 
no longer be created during war, on the spur of the 
moment, as the Romans could at that time, when 
naval architecture was a comparatively simple thing. 
To create a fleet now is rather a long and tedious 
process, the enemy having plenty of time to adopt all 
his counter-measures. One cannot, therefore, hope 
to augment the number of available ships to any 
substantial extent during the war itself; yet, by the 
mode of conducting the war, one can try to bring 
about by degrees an equalization of the forces, and 
thus, perhaps, make it possible to fight under more 
favourable conditions the decisive battle avoided at 
the beginning of the war. 

This, I think, can only be achieved with the aid of 
the coast defences. The latter gain thereby an im- 
portance which goes far beyond the notion of a pure 
measure of protection. They become an active factor 
in naval warfare. The enemy must reckon with them 
as if with an active force. He has now two ways 
open by which he can try to fight down the defender 
—the blockade and the attack. 

Keeping up a blockade makes very great demands 
_ upon a blockading fleet ; that service is exceedingly 
exhausting, and all the more so when the enemy 
controls a battle-fleet which takes an active part in 
the coast defence, and when the blockading line’s 
naval base is far away. ‘The blockading fleet cannot 
continually keep to the high seas. It must generally 
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confine itself to watching keenly the hostile coast 
with a number of ships, remaining with the bulk of 
the battle-fleet at a safe naval pivot behind the line 
of observation, so as to oppose thence any hostile 
sorties. If there are no such pivots within easy reach 
of the fleet, it will try to seize such pivots in close 
proximity to the coast blockaded—perhaps a suitable 
island, or a point on the hostile coast itself. 

The defender, on his part, will turn these circum- 
stances as much to his advantage as possible. He 
will first of all occupy, and if feasible fortify, at any 
rate obstinately defend, all those points which would 
suit the enemy as pivots; he will, further, strive to 
keep the blockading fleet continuously on the alert 
by constant and, if possible, sudden attacks, especially 
at night, partly with submarines and torpedo boats, 
partly also with the battle-fleet itself, inflicting upon it 
as many losses as is ever possible, but always breaking 
the action off when the enemy succeeds in uniting 
superior forces against the ships making the sortie. 
With successful reconnaissance it will, no doubt, be 
possible to assail the enemy with advantage at times, 
when he has weakened himself at one or the other 
place. A blockade by its nature necessitates a certain 
amount of division of forces, while the defender’s fleet 
can lie always concentrated at safe anchorages, ready 
to make a sortie. 


A blockade of this sort will no doubt exact from — 
the assailant great exertions, severely strain his ships, 


and entail heavy losses. It is therefore not to be 


anticipated that he will, and can, confine himself to — 
conducting the war in this indecisive fashion. He 


must therefore, sooner or later, make up his mind to 
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attack the coast defences and mining fields, so as to 
capture the enemy’s naval bases and destroy the 
hostile fleet itself. 

It is obvious that this is no easy matter. The 
defender’s howitzer batteries, being perfectly con- 
cealed, are difficult to fight from the fleet, which is 
only equipped with guns for direct fire, whereas the 
coast howitzers can inflict most serious losses by their 
indirect fire upon the ships of the assailant. Torpedo 
and submarine attacks may also be successful, 
because, the channels being known to the defender, 
the opponent must move in them with great caution. 
There seems to be no doubt that the assailant is 
bound to suffer heavily in such warfare. If he 
succeeds in supporting the naval attack by landing 
corps and advancing to attack the pivots of the 
defender, they must be opposed by the coast-defence 
troops. Considering this danger, it is important to 
fortify the naval pivots on the land side, at least 
hastily, so as to be prepared for such a combined 
attack and not to succumb to it. Such attempts at 
landing in support of an attack by sea are, for the 
rest, rather dangerous enterprises. If the attack of 
the fleet is successfully repulsed, and if the fleet of 
the defender sallies forth at the decisive moment for 
a counter-attack, re-embarkation of the detachments 
landed may sometimes be seriously endangered. 
No proof is needed that, under such circumstances, 
reconnaissance is of the utmost importance for the 
assailant as well as for the defender. Reconnaissance 
alone can inform the former of the position of the 
hostile works, the effect of his own fire, and the 
movements of the hostile fleet, and give the defender 
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the chance of selecting favourable moments for 
attacking. But the latter will, in the face of the 
enemy's superiority, be unable to secure the necessary 
intelligence by ships alone; he will rather have to 
make extensive use of reconnaissance by air. In that 
branch he is, as we have seen,* superior to the 
assailant. He must therefore resolutely attack hostile 
airships and flying-machines appearing at the coast, 
and beat them off with anti-balloon guns. If we 
succeed in developing aerial navigation to use air- 
ships also for purposes of bombardment, it would 
create a new element of superiority for coast defence, 
it being very difficult to start enterprises of this sort 
from the attacking fleet, whereas airships and flying- 
machines can always easily ascend from the coast, 
and reach the hostile offensive fleet in a very short 
time. 

If we now survey all the difficulties accruing to the 
assailant in his blockade and attack upon a well- 
defended and fortified coast, and if, on the other hand, 
we consider how comparatively favourable the con- 
ditions are under which the war can be conducted 
by the defender in a situation like this, we can very 
well imagine that even a great superiority in ships 
will gradually dwindle away, and that ultimately a 
state of affairs may be created in which the original 
difference in force seems to be equalized, and that the 
ideal state in Beseler’s fortress-defence has arrived — 
namely, “that the assailant will become defender and 
the vanquished.” + 


* Vol. I., book ii., chap. x., p. 386 et seq. es 
+ Von Beseler, ‘‘ Ingenieurkunst und Offensive,” ‘* Vierteljahrshefte 
fiir Truppenfiihrung und Heereskunde,” 1910, vol, iii. 
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If that moment seems to have arrived, the battle- 
fleet of the hitherto defender must put to sea 
and fight the decisive battle. If during its long, 
wearisome struggle on the coast the fleet has suc- 
ceeded in gaining and maintaining moral superiority 
over the attacker, if it has inflicted heavy material 
injury on him and broken the elasticity of his will to 
conquer, then it will come out victorious in this 
combat. But if the attacker has endured all hard- 
ships of the blockade and of the attack on the coast 
with unbroken courage, and if, in spite of all losses, he 
maintains a substantial numerical superiority, he may 
also in this last combat gain a victory, and thus bring 
about a decision in his favour. 

It can scarcely be doubted that in such a war not 
only the material forces will decide, but also the spirit 
in which they are used, and the spirit of the nations 
who have sent their sons to fight will weigh decisively 
in the scale of victory. No doubt the quality of 
armour and the effect of projectiles, as well as the 
power and speed of the ships, will most effectively 
assert themselves ; but where the factors of victory 
are, to some extent at least, balanced, the persevering 
vigour and energy of attack, ruthless sacrifice of 
human life, unyielding will to conquer, and, lastly, the 
spirit and genius of command, will decide. 

Let us hope that if our German fleet is called one 
day to fight it will appear on the stage of the world 
with as surprising and decisive an effect as the 
Prussian Army, in 1866, which, being raised by uni- 
versal service, had then been completely misjudged. 


CHAPTER XIII 
RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 
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WueEnN I began to put together and arrange in 
proper order the works and thoughts which had over 
and over again occupied my mind whilst studying 
military events, as well as whilst doing duty and 
training officers and men; when I tried to see clear 
in this enterprise, in what my work should really 
culminate, to what result it should lead, the demand 
urged itself spontaneously to discover, not only the 
nature of war of to-day in theory, but also to develop 
from this cognition a superior principle of action, and 
to arrive at a standpoint whence we can exactly judge 
of all the various military questions in their reciprocal 
effect, and thus of their real importance for the con- 
duct of war. It seemed to me that should we succeed 
in solving this problem, and in acting upon this 
solution, not only in war itself, but also in preparing 
war in a definite direction, we ought to gain superiority 
438 
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over opponents who are proceeding in a manner less 
rational and critical, who therefore, perhaps, persist in 
a mechanical conception of a war with masses, and 
expect the final solution of many important tactical 
and strategic questions from the war of the future 
itself. It seemed to me possible and useful to con- 
duct war from the outset in accordance with distinct 
principles recognized a priori, and to master spiritually 
the powerful forces bound to be let loose in it, instead 
of leaving them to their innate impulses, in opposition 
to the Italian general who insists that in a war of the 
future only the original direction given to the masses 
can be intended, but that afterwards “ the stream will, 
so to say, move on automatically.”* It seemed to me 
that particularly we Germans, if we once take up 
arms, must not hand over our armies to this stream of 
automatic movement and thus to chance, as it were, 
because we shall be obliged to fight against enemies 
far superior in numbers, and shall therefore need 
spiritual superiority to equalize the numerical one. 

It was in pursuance of this idea that, starting from 
the most striking military phenomena of modern 
times, I followed up my reflections, and now, having 
arrived at the end of my investigations, the question 
faces me whether I have attained the object set, and 
whether from the inquiries and discussions instituted 
a result can be extracted which is of importance as a 
guide for the preparation and conduct of war, and 
which may, as a principle of action, guarantee a certain 
amount of superiority over our enemies. The answer 
must, from what I have tried to develop, result, as it 


* General Count Luchino Del Mayno, ‘‘ Ueber die Millionenheere,” 
Deutsche Revue, September, 1911 
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were of its own accord; and if I have succeeded 
in giving clear and convincing expression to my 
thoughts, the reader, having closely followed them, 
must during their development have himself arrived 
at the conclusions resulting from the nature of things, 
and at which I also have arrived in the course of this 
investigation. I shall try to summarize briefly the 
conclusions I have come to. 

If we look back to the description I tried to give 
in the preceding pages of the modern conditions of 
war, we soon recognize that there are virtually three 
factors pressing a distinct stamp on war of to-day— 
the masses, the improved arms of defence and 
offence, and the modern means of communication. 
These phenomena are of so dominating a nature that 
the whole investigation had to start from them. But 
if we view the effects of these factors upon the con- 
duct of war in their totality, it is seen that on the 
one side they are promoting power, but on the other, 
again, that they have a paralyzing effect, and are a 
hindrance to freedom of action. They represent . 
factors of force, but also of weakness. Of this fact 
we must remain conscious to judge correctly of their 
importance. 

The masses mobilized to-day for war entail the 
obvious advantage of all the vital forces of a people 
being called to arms, and of the State having at its — 
disposal for conducting war a material of men all but 
inexhaustible. But masses comprise the danger of 
troops deteriorating in the military value which rests 
on training, on traditional discipline, and on the firm 
bonds between superior and subordinate, the masses 
thus becoming sometimes a danger to themselves. 
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The size of the armies, moreover, renders strategic 
mobility difficult, and necessitates subsistence from 
depéts. 

The improved weapons evidently benefit the con- 
duct of war, by the fact that they produce extra- 
ordinary material and moral effects; but this, on the 
other hand, has led to all closed formations being 
abandoned, has caused actions to be fought at very 
much greater distances than formerly, and has forced 
the troops to be careful of cover and protective means 
to an enhanced degree. The conduct of an action is 
thereby rendered exceedingly difficult, especially for 
the attacker, and forms of fighting have thereby 
been created antagonistic to conducting an action 
vigorously. But if we consider the reciprocal effect 
of mass and weapon, we see that less disciplined 
troops will, on the average, be opposed to increased 
effect of the latter—that therefore, in spite of im- 
provements of arms, we may expect tactical perform- 
ances to be inferior. 

The means of communication of modern times, 
railways and motors, facilitate movements of masses, 
enhancing their mobility; but they, on the other 
hand, tie the masses to permanent railways and regular 
roads, also to field-railways when they try to follow 
the movements of troops. 

Modern communication service, lastly, - facilitates, 
no doubt, reconnaissance, transmission of orders and 
intelligence, but also creates new spheres of action, 
thus complicating the conduct of war still further, and 
rendering surprise difficult, which in former times so 
often insured success. 

These so contradictory conditions have caused the 
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frontal defensive on the one hand, and the deliberate 
strategic offensive on the other, to be much stronger 
than formerly—the former because it has above all 
benefited by the effect of arms and country, and the 
latter because the fact is chiefly to its advantage that 
in the more extensive theatres of war of large armies, 
and owing to the linear forms of strategy and tactics 
resulting from the effects of the arms, the chances of 
improvised operations have more and more dwindled 
away. 

In contrast with these altered manifestations of war, 
the factors of success, rooted in_the nature of war 
itself, have remained the same. Courage and boldness 
are still of decisive importance to-day—well-trained 
and well-led troops perform still infinitely more to-day 
than troops less disciplined and badly employed ; the 
assailant is still superior to the defender to-day by the 
fact that to him is left the choice of the direction of 
attack, and the chance of concentrating forces by 
surprise, and that he can more uniformly and firmly 
strain all moral elements; the spiritual and moral 
factors of force are to-day still superior to the material 
ones of numbers and armaments. 

If in the midst of this abundance of antagonistic 
elements and effects we wish to find or pave the road 
to victory, we must not leave things to take their own 
course, their “‘ automatic ” development. That would 
lead to a purely mechanical competition, in which 
there is no spiritual preponderance apparent. Every- 
body would try to beat his opponent by the mass of 
his army, by the quality and number of his arms, and 
by the improvement of the means of transport and 
communication ; the increased desire for protection 
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would lead to still greater extension of the battle- 
fields and theatres of war; all material forces would 
increase immensely ; but in this general levy would 
disappear more and more the mental and moral factors 
of success, while in reality it is just the spiritual 
superiority to which they open a wide field to manifest 
themselves. 

We must set our face against this seemingly 
natural development, which would lead to destruction 
and victory of the material forces over the highest and 
noblest faculties of the peoples. We must strive, 
above all, to make those elements subservient to us 
which are apt to increase the energy in the conduct of 
war, but to limit and neutralize as much as possible 
the effect of paralyzing and weakening factors. 

If we regard from this point of view the most 
essential manifestations of war of to-day in their 
reciprocal effect, we shall, I believe, arrive at the con- 
clusion that, above all, two elements will prove, in a 
war of the future, decisive, and determine the issue 
just because they are antagonistic to the seemingly 
natural development of things—namely, the melitary 
and moral value of the troops and their strategic 
efficiency. 

The main disadvantage of the armies of masses is, 
I believe to have convincingly proved, due to their 
inferior value in marching and fighting, to their in- 
ferior mobility, and to their.unwieldiness for strategic 
operations. The party, therefore, which is in command 
of better troops and more efficient for operations than 
the opposing one will attain an undoubted superiority. 

If, moreover, improved arms produce greater 
material and moral effects than the inferior arms of 
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former wars, the party must again have an advantage 
which with equal armaments brings a superior kind of 
troops into action—that is to say, troops which can 
stand severer losses, have greater offensive power, and 
are less affected by moral shocks. 

Troops more efficient for operating—that is to say, 
troops that can march better, can stand greater 
exertions and privations, and have a more efficient 
transport service—will be more independent of 
railways and roads than troops less mobile and less 
enduring ; they will therefore be able to operate more 
freely than the latter, and thus again obtain an advan- 
tage over their opponent. They will make a better 
use of the results of reconnaissance, too, and have 
more prospects of achieving successes by surprise 
than their opponent, if less mobile and less efficient 
to strike. 

Now, people may certainly reply that the same 
factors of superiority also existed formerly, and 
achieved successes in former wars. I do not mean 
to deny this at all; but what I maintain, on the 
other hand, and what I believe to have proved, is that 
the tactical and operative efficiency of the troops—in 
face of the masses of modern armies, which in 
general are worse trained and more unwieldy—has 
gained to-day in significance; this efficiency constitutes 
a comparatively very much more superior factor of 
superiority than formerly. That constitutes its 
decisive importance. 

There is, in like sense, another factor of extraordinary 
significance. I think to have irrefutably proved that 
the attack is not only by itself the stronger form of 
warfare, but that it has just in a war of to-day and 
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under modern conditions gained in superiority. But 
this superiority chiefly rests on strategic conditions. 
The assailant has, owing to the prerogative of initiative, 
a start in space and time, which even an equally 
mobile opponent cannot, as a rule, make good any 
longer. If he is now, in addition, quicker in his 
operations than the latter, and has better troops, the 
original superiority is enhanced by the fact that he can 
move quicker and be victorious in action quicker than 
an equally-matched opponent. If it is an incontest- 
able principle in warfare that we should always try to 
act offensively, we can act in accordance with it all 
the more successfully the more mobile and the more 
efficient the troops we command. On these two 
qualities of an army depends freedom of action, by 
which alone the conduct of war can develop into an 
art, and in which boldness and heroism thrive. These 
rank before numbers. 

The latter remain, nevertheless, always a sub- 
stantial factor of success. The law of numbers* 
remains unaltered, and cannot be violated unpunished. 
Nor must we ever reduce the number of troops to 
such an extent as to allow the hostile masses to cross 
the frontiers without meeting everywhere with re- 
sistance, and without being stubbornly fought. But 
within these limits it is infinitely more important and 
more valuable to have efficient troops than large 
masses. This truth stands out all the more boldly 
the more we realize the importance of time and of 
the decisive direction. 

The side which gains a victory in the decisive 
direction is placed in a strategic position whence it 

* Vol. I., book ii., chap. ii., p. 91. 
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can fight the enemy’s secondary armies under the 
most favourable conditions, no matter whether it has 
gained the flank of the hostile army or pierced its 
front. He who gains this victory before the enemy 
has achieved on his part success on the secondary 
fronts enjoys the further advantage of being able to co- 
operate in the combats afterwards with the undefeated 
troops of the other strategic fronts, and of thus having 
greater prospects of more successes. But defeats, too, 
suffered, perhaps, in portions of the theatre of war, 
away from the decisive direction, are by this victory 
in the main issue squared up and compensated for. 
That victory dominates the whole theatre of war. 
But to gain it rapidly—particularly when it must be 
fought by a frontal attack—is only possible if by 
greater strategic mobility we can unexpectedly unite 
superior forces in the decisive direction, if we can 
defeat the enemy in action in as short a time as 
possible by the superior efficiency of our troops, and 
‘if, after the victory, we are able to take advantage of 
the favourable situation by our further operations. 
This superiority leaves no doubt of what the principle 
of action should be. It is inherent in the nature of 
war itself* that we must proceed offensively as far as 
circumstances will ever admit ; we must strive to gain 
a victory as rapidly as possible at the decisive spot by 
a sudden strategic concentration of the forces in the 
direction thought to be decisive, and then to take 
advantage of it with the utmost energy, tactically 
and strategically. We must always make efforts to 
create by our operations favourable conditions for 
battle. ; 
* Vol. II., book iv., chap. iii., p. 211. 
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No proof is needed that such a mode of action will 
only prove superior, and also give the numerically 
weaker the chance of being successful, if we excel the 
enemy in military value and strategic mobility of our 
troops. If this is not the case, then the enemy, if he 
acts according to the same principle, has the same 
prospects of success, and numbers will decide. 

I think, therefore, that I may be allowed to state 
distinctly that 7 a future war that side will obviously 
have an advantage which in organization and training 
of its army has most logically taken these two factors 
into account, has resolutely subordinated to them all 
other considerations, and has thereby succeeded in 
having an army which zo other equals in tactical 
efficiency and strategic mobility. But that commander 
will not prove a “ modern Alexander ” who from his 
“comfortable armchair” tries to inspirit uncounted 
numbers through the telephone ; but he will who— 
of course in substance only—leads a phalanx against 
the enemy such as at one time victoriously followed 
the imperious will of Alexander the Great against the 
superior host of the Persian Empire, or followed the 
genius of Frederic the Great against the united forces 
of Europe. 

That is the result of my studies, and at the same 
time my unshakable conviction. 

But if in this regard I am not at all mistaken, if 
what I see so clearly before my eyes convinces also 
others, and holds its own in the conflict of opinions, 
it is the duty of the supreme military authorities to 
prepare war from this point of view, to judge every 
single military question from it alone, and to under- 
take or sanction nothing that is not subservient, or— 
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worse—opposed to it. The idea of enhancing the 
offensive power of the army by increasing the 
efficiency of the troops and their strategic mobility 
-must, then, be the leading one, dominating all the 
labours in peace for war. 

To comply with this demand is no easy task. It 
makes the highest claims on a nation’s willingness 
to make sacrifices for military purposes. To point 
out how this must manifest itself in detail would 
lead me here too far; by its comprehensive impor- 
tance it is a subject for an independent work. I shall 
but briefly direct attention in what follows to the 
most important points. 

It is first of all a matter of coming to an under- 
standing with regard to the question of masses. By 
constantly raising new Reserve and Landwehr forma- 
tions, by trainmg LErsatz-Reservists and suchlike 
makeshifts, which we can make use of to compensate 
for, or, more than that, excel in numbers a likely 
adversary, in spite of a comparatively small peace 
army, it is evidently impossible to attain superiority 
over an enemy. The more such formations we 
establish the inferior they will become, but the 
more they will weaken the regular army, which 
must be drained of its blood to infuse any life 
at all into the new formations. We must rather 
resolve to limit these inferior formations as much 
as possible, and only establish the number abso- 
lutely requisite for containing the general levies of 


the enemy on the secondary strategic fronts. But 


we must instead augment the troops of the line and 
the firmly-knit peace formations, so as to be able to 
fight on the decisive battlefield with tactical and 
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moral superiority. Muture salvation les in concen- 
tration of strength, not in widely spreading it, fully 
conscious that this is in opposition to the theory of 
masses in modern times. 

It is, secondly, a matter of making the troops which 
go afield fit for the strategic operations. In so far as 
this fitness depends on the march performances, it is 
already determined by the kind of troops itself. The 
line regiment, brought up to war strength by the 
youngest classes of reserves, will march infinitely 
better than a Landwehr unit composed of family 
fathers full of care. But apart from the proficiency 
in marching, strategic mobility depends directly on 
how supplies are regulated. 

When organizing the army we must first of all 
keep in view that the larger units, to which are 
generally assigned one road—the army corps—must 
not go beyond a certain strength. They must not in 
simple column of route become so deep as to prevent 
their being continuously subsisted from the rear. I 
think the utmost permissible limit is attained by a 
depth of 25 kilometres of the column. We must 
not, therefore, indiscriminately load the army corps 
with new subsidiary services—with artillery, ammuni- 
tion columns, air-detachments, and so forth. The 
seeming additional strength is none such at all if the 
efficiency of the troops to march and to operate is there- 
by impaired. The advantage of being able to meet 
each hostile army corps with an equally strong or even 
stronger corps goes for nothing if one army succeeds 
in uniting on the decisive field of battle, by more 
efficient operations, five or six corps, somewhat weaker, 
but fresh and well supplied, whilst the other can bring 
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up perhaps only three of them, which by themselves 
are stronger, but taken altogether are weaker than 
the enemy’s, and have constantly had to contend with 
difficulties of supply. 

We must, therefore, know how to limit ourselves 
in regard to depth of march columns and strength of 
army corps if we wish to preserve strategic mobility ; 
and we must not mind the seeming sacrifice im 
fighting power which may thereby be demanded. 

The transport service of the troops must next be 
organized in such a way as to permit the daily and 
frictionless supply of the troops being unhesitatingly 
and permanently carried through. I have already 
pointed out in another chapter * that with this object 
we would do well to form the supply columns of the 
army corps into corps and divisional units, and not 
to divide them into echelons. It is also important to 
keep the transport service itself as mobile as possible, 
so that it can follow all the operations forward and 
backward. Corps and divisions not equipped with a 
transport service efficient in this respect, and organized 
for active service, are positively useless for a great 
modern war, as they would only paralyze the strategic 
mobility of the other troops, and therefore, as a rule, 
do more injury than good. Formations which cannot 
be furnished with the necessary transport are better 
not raised at all, or, at least, used only in local 
defence on secondary points, where they can live, 
partly at least, on the country. That to the cavalry 
also, if 1t is to be of any use at all, columns must be 
attached suiting its peculiar character needs, of course, _ 
no further mentioning ; and it is as obvious that not 


* Vol. i., book ii., chap. vi., pp. 284, 2385, and 242, 243. 
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only the troops themselves must be provided with 
the necessary transport service, but also that the lines 
of communication must be able to follow the march 
of the columns of the army with the requisite depots. 
The railroads, be they trunk-lines or field-railways, 
must follow the troops as closely as possible, or be 
replaced by mechanical transport, motors, etc., de- 
signed to keep up the traffic between regimental 
transports and railheads. We must, lastly, take care 
that in war itself the roads are not encumbered with 
unauthorized transport. I can still vividly recall to 
my mind the long rows of knapsack-waggons, the long 
columns of cattle, of the voluntary ambulances, of the 
endless waggon-park of General Headquarters, of the 
tent-waggons which one cavalry division had with it, of 
~ the imumerable waggons requisitioned by the troops 
for carrying supplies—all of which followed the army 
to Sedan. Had there been a retreat, it would have 
been impossible to preserve order and _ strategic 
mobility with a crowd like this. A nuisance of this 
sort must be sternly suppressed in future. 

If with all these means we succeed in raising the 
strategic mobility of the troops to the highest possible 
pitch, we can only make the fullest use of this 
decisive advantage if we are informed in time of 
the enemy’s measures by rapid and reliable recon- 
naissance. It is therefore imperative to prepare 
particularly carefully beforehand all the means serving 
for reconnaissance; before all things, therefore, to 
have a numerous and efficient cavalry, able to screen 
the movements of our own army and defeat the 
opposing cavalry, so as to carry on reconnaissance 
successfully. But we must at the same time by all 
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means train the aerial fleet and develop the means 
of communication, particularly those which do not 
depend on conductors—above all, therefore, visual 
signalling and wireless telegraphy. If we should 
succeed in developing the latter so that it can be 
extensively used by the troops, it would mean a great 
advance in raising their strategic mobility. 

Striving in this way to create favourable conditions 
for the strategic operations of our own troops, we 
must, on the other hand, endeavour to paralyze the 
enemy’s mobility. For this, too, the cavalry is the 
proper means, if it is able, to cut the communica- 
tions in rear of the enemy’s army, thus preventing 
it being regularly supplied. In opposition to the 
generally accepted view, that army will, in conse- 
quence of these conditions, have a distinct advantage 
which has a strong, efficient, and superior cavalry, 
and understands how to use it in a strategic sense. 
The low estimation in which it is everywhere 
customary to hold this arm to-day is solely due to 
the fact that people insist upon wishing to use the 
cavalry as an arm for battle and for charging, while 
they do not understand how to use it strategically, 
nor have organized it at all with that object. But 
that it can be employed in this sphere to the greatest 
advantage, and can also conduct a vigorous fire-fight 
without being unduly hampered by its horses or 
losing them, is sufficiently proved by the American 
War of Secession and by the South African War. 
I am therefore of opinion that those who guide the © 
army, and who correctly discern the nature of modern — 
war, must consider it as one of their most paramount 
duties greatly to augment the cavalry, and to see 
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that there is always a sufficient supply of horses. 
The next war will confirm the correctness of this 
view. 

All other military questions must be subordinated 
to the broad points here characterized with a few 
strokes ; they must be solved from these points of 
view if an army is to come up to the requirements 
demanded by a war of to-day. The land and coast 
defences, too, must be completed in the spirit of 
offensive warfare, and must nowhere assume the 
character of a mere defensive measure. 

The issue of the next European war hangs in the 
balance of strategic offensive ; but only that State will 
derive all the advantages from it which knows how 
to initiate the war under auspicious political circum- 
stances, and thus to create favourable conditions for 
the military action itself. The grouping of the neigh- 
bouring States, brought about by policy, and the 
choice of the moment for beginning the war, broadly 
create the conditions under which the war must be 
waged, and these may be decisive for its whole course. 
Nor can an army be permanently kept at its highest 
point of efficiency. Any bow may snap if the string 
is always pulled without darting the arrow at the 
right moment. And so also will an army which 
is always used only to keep the peace, and not to 
conduct a war at the right moment, lose within a 
measurable time its mental elasticity, and with it its 
efficiency—just the same as a nation whose power is 
not put in action for the attainment of great aims and 
objects will gradually forfeit this power and fossilize 
in its comfortable peaceful habits and narrow circles 
of personal interests. Policy must reckon with these 
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factors and take advantage of the culminating-point 
of development, when a favourable political constella- 
tion in the world invites thereto, and thus procure 
the people and the State wider spheres of action and 
insure their sound development. 

In the regions of political strategy the law of 
initiative rules too; it creates material and moral 
values of superiority which turn into military ad- 
vantages if policy leads to war. “No doubt no man, 
unless he is an idiot, will leave his enemies time 
calmly to adopt his measures to destroy him, but take 
advantage of his start,” wrote Frederic the Great to 
Pitt on July 3, 1761, and in another place he said : 
“Is the term ‘assailant’ such a terrible one? It is a 
scarecrow to frighten cowards only.” His doctrines, 
which he confirmed by deeds, remain immortal, and 
should always serve virile statecraft as a guide in our 
days too. ‘The political initiative must then, of 
course, be followed up by a corresponding military 
initiative. The war must be actually a continuation 
of policy, certainly by other means, yet in the same 
spirit of ready initiative. But if a bold policy ends 
with a cautious defensive conduct of the war, which 
leaves the enemy time to adopt his political and 
military counter-measures, it can scarcely expect to 
be successful. 

When the Boers sent their ultimatum to the 
English they acted in Frederician spirit. But when 
this bold political step was followed by but a halting 
offensive, and when they thought they could combine 
a strategic attack with a tactical defensive, they came 
in conflict with themselves, and the military con- 
sequences could not fail to follow. A counterpart to 
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this mode of action is the attitude of the Japanese. 
Their policy, too, was pervaded by Frederician spirit, 
when they boldly flung down the gauntlet to Russia. 
But the political deed was followed by military action. 
By an unbroken offensive they tried to make full use 
of the military advantages they had made sure of by 
their political initiative; and their success showed 
they were right. It was, above all, their boldness 
which paralyzed the arm of their far superior enemy, 
and made them by one stroke the dominating race of 
Eastern Asia, the same as I hope the German people 
will assert and maintain itself as the dominating race 
of Europe. 

That such a dream of the future can only be 
realized if we constantly retain political and military 
initiative needs no further proof for him who has 
become convinced by my expositions. We must 
strive with every means to uphold our military 
supremacy, and if we realize, on the one hand, the 
dangers threatening us from all sides, and on the other 
the loftiness of the problems which seem to be in 
store for us in the future as a political power and a 
civilized nation, then will also awaken in the soul of 
our people that self-sacrificing spirit which this injunc- 
tion demands from us. 

I believe in the German people; I believe that a 
great future is in store for it, and that it has to ac- 
complish a high calling in the development of man- 
kind. But it can only put this task to good account 
if it exerts its military strength to the utmost, and if 
its policy, while placing its aims high and not afraid 
of dangerous paths, remains conscious of the truth 
that, as in war, so also in the political intercourse of 
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States, the will and action alone can achieve great 
things, and that in all human affairs the words of the 
poet hold good : 


“Im Anfang war die Tat.” * 


* <¢ Action was the beginning of everything.” —TRansLaToR, . 
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